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Non ut laudemur, ſed ut proſimus. COS, 
Equidem fic prope ab adoleſcentia animatus fui, ut inania fame con- 
temnam, veraque conſecter bona, In qua cogitatione ſepius defixus, facilius 
ab animo meo potui impetrare, ut (quamvis ſcirem ſordeſcere magis & magis 
ſtudia Literarum, maximẽque ea quæ proprie artem Grammaticen ſpectant) 
nihilominus pauliſper, non quidem ſeponerem, ſed remiſſius tamen tractarem 
ſtudia graviora; iterumque in manus ſumerem veteres adoleſcentiz labores, 


5 laboreque novo inter tot Curas divulgarem, 
G. J. Voss:vs. 


Le grand objet de Vart eiymologique n'eſt pas de rendre raiſon de Forigine 
de tous les' mots fans exception, & J'oſe dire que ce ſeroit un but aſſez 
frivole. Cet art eſt principalement recommandable en ce qu'il fournit a la 
philoſophie des materiaux & des obſervations pour clever le grand edifice de 

5 la theorie generale des Langues, EL 1 „ 
* 0 M. Le Preſident de Brosszs. 
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Page 59, Note, Line 19, for ille read elle. -.. 


— 123, Note, —— 19, ſhould be effaced. 
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— 0, for Wharton read Marton. 


— 243. 
— A, Note 


„ ... | 


— 416, Note, —— 7, for heit read he iu. 
— 13, for MYDDIT read MYDLIT.. 


— 531, Note, — 10, for fourdes read pour des. 
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Should you be altogether ſo ſevere upon my politics; ; 
when you reflect that, merely for attempting to prevent 
the effyſion of brother's, blood and the final diſmember- 
ment of the empire, 1 ſtand the fin gle legal victim durin g 
W the conteſt, and the ſingle inſtance of proſcription after it ? 
But I am well contented that my principles, which have 
made ſo many of your way of thinking angry, ſhould only 
make you laugh. Such however as they are, they need 
not now to be defended by me : for they have ſtood the 
teſt of ages; and they will keep their ground in the 
general commendation of the world, till men forget to 
love themſelves; though, till then perhaps, they are not 


5 likely to be ſeen (nor credited if ny: in the praffice of „ 
many individuals. . 


But are you really forced to go above a hundred years : 
back to account for my attachment to Purley ? Without 
conſidering. the many ſtrong public and private ties by 
| which I am bound to its preſent poſſeſſor, can you find 
mt nx «thing in the beautiful proſpect from theſe windows? 

neothing in the entertainment every one receives in this 
1 . | houſe? nothing in the delightful rides and walks we have 
= taken round it? nothing | in the cheerful diſpoſition and 
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A Sir, you are making him tranſgreſs ou! r „ 
gaser You cannot be aways on Horſeback or at piquet. | 
Wat, in the name of wonder, your favourite topic ex= _ 
cluded, can be the agen of your ſo frequent converſations? 
You have a ſtrange notion „ 


find more difficulty to finiſh than to begin our converſations. „ 


As for our ſubjects, their variety cannot be rememb red; 7 - 
but I will tell you on what we were diſcourſing yeſterday 


1 | 


when you came in; and I believe you are the fitteſt perſon „„ 


* 


4 - 


in the world to decide between us. He inſiſts, contrary to 


« 
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my opinion, that all ſorts of wiſdom and uſeful knowledge | 5 „ 
may be obtained by a plain man of ſenſe without what is 
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INTRODUCTION. 


» >< 


commonly called Learning. And when 1 took the eaſieſt 
inſtance, as I thought, and the foundation of all other 
knowledge, (becauſe it is the beginnin g of education, and 
that in which children are firſt em ployed) he declined the 
proof of his afſertion in this inſtance, and maintained that 
1 had choſen the moſt difficult: for, he ſays, that, though 
Grammar be uſually amongſt the firſt things taught, it is 
always one of the laſt underſtooe. 
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= - 1 muſt confeſß 1 differ from Mr. H. concerning the dif- 
= ficulty of grammar: if indeed what you have reported be. 
really his opinion. But might he not poſſibly give you that 
v3 _ anſwer to eſcape the diſcuſſion of a diſagreeable, dry. ſu = 
164 WE, ject, remote from the courſe of his ſtudies and the objects 
1 bol his inquiry and purſuit? By his general expreſſion of — 
=_ wubat is commonly called Learning and his declared opinion 
1 of that, I can pretty well gueſs what he thinks of gramma- 
| „„ "ou learning i in particular, I dare ſwear (though he will not 
af | perhaps pay me ſo indifferent a compliment) he does not 
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11/39 nin his mind allow us even the poor conſolation which we 


—_— find in Athenzus—« 1 but concludes, without. 
Ef a ſin gle exception, vdey ry T pajpjpanuwy pagd]eger l. „ 
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ertingent.. Wi 70 ali enam Wh Eterarum: ee. cf „„ 

— uſeful perhaps, is at leaſt the moſt pleaſing employment of —— 
1 think it no leſs neceſſary in — lt 

| | Kio! concerni ng reli ion and civil ſo- e 

- you ſay it is eaſy, tell me where. it may, . 

| PL „„ . „ „ „ 
If your look and the tone of your voice were leſs ſerious, 0 

the extravagance of your compliment to grammar would: _ = 


that you were taking your revenge, UC f 


* 


| and bantering me. in your. turn by an ironical encomium. © | 


on my favourite ſtudy. But, if Lam to ſuppoſe you in „„ 


| earneſt, I anſwer, that our Engliſh grammar may be ſu f. 
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te. Vorulaw put it among his Deſiderata 
ce purpoſely written of it, but Scotus-in. his Grammatica Spe 
&« Caramuel in bis Grammatica Audax, and | Campanella i in his 
« Philoſophica.” ( for Scioppius Bi "his "title, that doth 
te wholly concern the Latin tongue.) Beſides which bath leen otca. 


&« fonally ſpoken of it by Scaliger in his book De Cauſis Linguæ Latine ; and 


« by Voſfius in his Ariſtarchus.” So far Wilkins: who, for what reaſon 1 
know not, has omitted the Minerva of SanFius ; though well deſerving his 
notice; and the declared foundation of 'Scioppius. But he who ſhould 
confine. himſelt to theſe” authors, and to thoſe who, with Wilkins, haye 
ſince that time written profeſſedly on this ſubject, would fall very. ſhort 
the aſſiſtance he might have, and the leading hints and foundations of rea- 
ſoning which he might obtain, by re: authors 
confined themſelves to particular 

The great Bacoꝝ put this ſubject amongſt his Defiderata, not, as Wilkins 
ſays, becauſe . few had treated of it;“ but becauſe none had given a ſatis- 
factory account of it. At the ſame time Bacon, tho 
the mark himſelf, yet conjectured beſt how this K 
probably be attained ; and pointed out the moſt proper materials 
flection to work upon. Na demum (ſays he) ut arbitramur, foret nobi- 
% lima Grammatice ſpecies, f quis in linguis plurimis, iam eruditis quam 
vulgaribus eximi> doffus, de variis linguarum proprietatibus tractaret; in 
1 quibus queque excellat, in quibus. pee ofendens. Ita enim & lingue 
te mutuo commercio locupletari poſſmt ; & fes ex iis que in fingulis linguis 

© pulcbra ſunt (tanquam Venus Apellis) orationis ipfius quadam formoſiſſim 
guoddam gne, ad ſenſus animi ritd \exprimendas.” 
De augment, Scient. Lib, 6, Cap. 1. 
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3 Latin authors, for the attainment of it. 80 
ſcience at leaſt, if not in all others, is that ſaying of 


=_ Aſcham; that“ Even as a hawke fleeth not hie with 
| « one wing, even ſo a man reacheth not to excelle1 
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on the contrary, I am rather confirmed by this inſtance 
| my firſt poſition. I acknowledge philoſophical Grammar 
1 , (to which only my ſuſpected compliment was intended) to 
5 \ "1 a moſt nec ſtep towards wifdom - and true know- 
; | ledge. From the innumerable and inveterate miſtakes - 
which have been made concerning it by the wiſeſt mY = 
65 ſophers and moſt diligent inquirers of all ages, and from 
* we thick darkneſs in which they have hitherto left it, E 
7 1 imagine it to be one of the moſt difficult ſpeculations. We 
Ill ſuppoſe, a man of plain common ſenſe may obtain. it, if 
ne will dig for it; but 1 cannot think that what is commonly 
. called Learning, is the mine in which it will be found. 
gl Truth, in my opinion, has been improperly imagined at 
; the bottom of a well: it lies much nearer to the ſurface; 
though buried indeed at preſent under mountains of 
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ſive reading, acknowledged abilities, and univerſal learninig 
enable you to inform us of all that the antients have left 
or the moderns have written on the ſubject, 
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1 | __ Not with the organical part of language, I aſſure you. 


V though in many reſpects it has been and is to this 
mamaoment groſsly miſtaken, (and the miſtakes might, with 
ute help of ſome of the firſt: principles of natural philo- 

® ſophy and anatomy, be eaſily corrected) yet it is an inquiry 
more of curioſity than immediate uſefulneſs. 
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ing the conſideration of the latter ee, 5 3 
though ſuborqinate to the former, is 2 
the commerce of mankind, and has a much 
„ accounting for the different ſorts of w 


have been called winged : and they well deſerve that natr e, 5 
„ when their abbreviations are compared with' the [progreſs oF, 
0 which {| peech could make without theſe inventions; - but 
compared with the rapidity of thought, they have not the 
Thalleſt claim to that title. Philsſophers have calculated 
veen ſound" and light: But 
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a the differen nce of velocity 
h will attempt to calculate the difference betwe ſpeech 
"and thought ! What wonder then that the invention of all 


K ſhould have been upon the ret ch to add ſuch wings 
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M. Le president de Brofles, in his excellens n De la formation 
mechanique des Langues, tom. 2. ſays—© On ne parle que pour etre entendu. 
Le plus grand avantage d'une langue eſt d'etre claire. Tous les procedẽs 
« de Grammaire ne devroient aller qu” à ce but.“ And again Le vul- 
* gaire & les 2 n' ont d autre but en parlant que de s expliquer 
4 chirement.” 160. Pour le vulgaire, he ſhould have added 
promptement. And indeed he is afterwards well aware of this: for Art. 173, 
he ſays, © Leſprit humain veut aller vite dans ſon operation; plus empreſsẽ 
de s exprimer promptemant, que curieux de s exprimer avec une juſteſſe 
e exacte & reflẽchie. S il n'a oe. [inſtrument TEL. faudroit A il 
ken de cui quill a tout} —S amy ’5nn JT 
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5 Abbreviations are employed in language 
| 1 „ Ice av 
1. In terms. . 
— , $ 
2. In ſorts-of words. 
: * : a 
W In conſtruction. 
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The chird Book of his Eflay is indeed expreſoly written— 


Eos er 7 
4 On the Nature, Uſe and Signification of Lan 2 11 But 
bebere is nothing in it concerning abbreviations. 3h 


—S # 


+ ++, I conſider the 20ho/e of Mr. Locke's Eſſay as a philoſo- 
35 TY phical account of the 7/7 ſort of abbreviations i in Language. 


* 


Vhatever you may think of it, it is certain, not only 
5 from the fitle, but from his own declaration, that Mr. 


* 


Locke did not intend or conſider it as ſuch: for he ſays,— 
i « When I firſt began this diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, 
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* » Perbaps ie was 55 Hand] a hls mültake (er it was a miſtake) 
which Mr. Locke made when he called his book, An Eſſay on Human 
Underſtanding. ' For, ſome part of the ineſtimable benefit of that book has, 
merely on account of its title, reached to. many thouſands more than, I fear, 
it would have done, had he called it (what it is me rely). A Grammatical 
Eſſay, or a Treatiſe on Words, or on Language, The human mind, or the 
human underſtanding, appears to be a grand and noble theme; and all men, 
even the moſt inſufficient, conceive that to be a proper object for their 
contemplation : whilſt i inquiries into the nature of Language (through which 
alone they can obtain any knowledge beyond the beaſts) are fallen into ſuch 
extreme diſrepute and contempt, that even thoſe who. ©. neither have the 
accent of chriſtian, pagan, or man,” nor can ſpeak ſo many words to- 
gether with as much propriety as Balaam's aſs did, do yet imagine words t to 
be infinitely beneath the concern of their exalted underſtanding. 1 


4.8 Ariſtotelis profectd judicio Grammaticam non ſolum eſſe Philgipbi⸗ 
„ partem, (id quod nemo ſanus negat) : ſed ne ab ejus quidem cognitione 
_ © diffolvi poſſe inte lligeremus. J. C. ScariokR de Cauſis. Præſat. 


« And laſtly,” ſays Bacon, © let us conſider the falſe appearances! chat 
are impoſed upon us by words, which are framed and applied according 
to the conceit and capacities of the vulgar ſort: and although we think 
« we govern our words, and preſcribe. it well-—loguendum ut vulgus, ſenti- 
« endum ut ſapientes yet certain it is, that words, as a Tartar's bow, do 
ſhoot back 1 the unde rſtanding of the wiſeſt, Fer W entangle 
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ollows “ But when, having 
4 paſſed over the original and compoſition of our * ideas, 
] began to examine the extent and certainty of our 
*. knowledge; 1 found it had fo near a connexion with 
« words, that unleſs. their force and manner of ſigniſication 
„ were firſt well obſerved, there could be very little ſaid 
« clearly and pertinently concernin 8 knowledge: which 
6% being converſant about truth, had conſtantly to do with 
« propoſitions. And though it terminated in things, yet 
« it was for the moſt part ſo much by the intervention of 
« words, that they ſeemed ſcarce re from our e 
20 MR. | 


©» But what immediately fo 
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| Ka . 1 am apt to imagine that, were he f im- 
6 perfections of Lan Suage, as the inſtrument of knowled ge, 
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"ts ad peryert he vent. 5 80 as it is almoſt ry | in all contro- 
e yerſies and diſputations to imitate the wiſdom of the mathematicians, in 
' ſetting down in the very beginning the definitions of our words and terms, 

c that others may know how we accept and underſtand them, and whether 

they concur with us or no. For it cometh to paſs, for want of this, that 

. we are ſure to end there where we ought to have begun, which is in 

76e oe and differences about words. 


3 of the Advancement of Learoing 


* It may appear 'preſumptuous, but it is neceſſary here to declare my 
| opinion ; that Mr, Locke in his Eſſay never did advance one e ſtep beyond | 
the origin. of Een and the compoſition of Terms. 
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« more thoroughly weighed, A FROM many of the contro- 
60 verſies that make ſucli a noiſe in the W ne of 05 
48 themſelves ceaſe; and the way to knowleds 
66 e AS wy lie a nn deal « tral 1 it does 5 
0% 1.5134 --2 | 11 27 

80 a 0 from theſe and great many es b 
throughout the Eſſay, you may perceive that the more he 
reflected and ſearched into the human underſtanding, the 

| more he was convinced of the neceſſity of an attention to 
Language; and of the infeparable connexion | between 


- words and' ! knowledge. 
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* cc | This 922 (hrs Wilkins) will "pI een 7 to. hs | 
bc clearing of fome of our modern differences in religion (and he might 
have added, in all other diſputable fubje&s ; eſpecially in matters of la] 
and civil government ;)—© by unmaſking many wild errors, that ſhelter 
« themſelves under the diſguiſe of affected phraſes; which, being phi- 
2 * loſophically unfolded, and rendered according to the genuine and natural 
importance of words, will appear to be inconſiſtencies and contradictions. 

« And ſeveral of thoſe pretended myſterious, profound notions, expreſſed 
« in great ſwelling words, whereby ſome men ſet up for reputation, being 
« this way examined, will appear to be either nonſenſe, or very flat and 
* jejune. And though it ſhould be of no other uſe but this, yet were 
it in theſe days well worth a man's pains and ſtudy ; conſidering. the 
common miſchief that is done, and the many impoſtures and cheats that 
are re voor wen, under the e of affected, mbgrlicant phraſes.” 
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Yes. And therefore he wrote the third Book of his Eſſay, 
on—* the Nature, Uſe, and Signification of Language.” 
But you ſay, the whole of the Eſſay concerns Lan guage : 
whereas the two firſt Books concern the Origin and Com- 
poſition of Ideas : and he expreſsly declares that it was not 
till after he had paſſed over them, that he thought any 


conſideration of es was at all neceſſary. 
lk be had been aware of this ſooner, that i is, before be 


had treated of (what he calls) the origin and compoſition of 


Ideas; I think it would have made a great difference in his 
Eſſay. And therefore I ſaid, Mr. Locke's Effay is the beſt 


455 Guide to the firſt ſort of Abbreviations. 


Perhaps you imagine that, if he had been aware that 


he was only writing concerning Language, he might have 
avoided treating of the origin of Ideas; and ſo have eſcaped | 


the quantity of abuſe which has been unjuftly poured en 


him for his opinion on that r ſnhjec. 


| H. 
Bia. 1 think he would have ſet « out juſt as he did, with i 


me origin of Ideas; the proper ſtarting-poſt of a Gram- 
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vs 


marian who is to treat of their ſigns. Nor is he ſingular 0 
in referring them all to the Senſes ; and in e an 


account of Language in that manner *. n 


an antient and well known poſition. | 


Sicut in ſpeculo ea quæ videntur non ſunt, ſed eorum 1 7 ita que 
intelligimus, ea ſunt re ipsa extra nos, eorumque ſpecies in nobis. Eſt 


enim quaſi rerum e intellettus noſter ; cui, niſi per ſenſum repręſententur 


res, nibil ſcit ipſe. J. C. Scaliokx, de cauſis, L. L. Cap. lxvi. 


« I ſenſi (ſays Buonmattei) in un certo modo potrebbon dirſi Miniſtri, 
« Nunzj, Famigliari, o Segretarj dello 'ntelletto. E acciochè lo Eſempio 


«ce ne faccia piu capaci,—Imaginianci di vedere alcun Principe, ilqual ſe 
ne ſtia nella ſua corte, nel ſuo palazzo. Non vede egli con gli occhi 


« prop], ne ode co* propj orecchi quel che per lo ſtato fi faccia: ma col 


(c 


viene a ſapere intender per cotal relazione ogni coſa, e bene ſpeſſo molto 


« piu minutamente e piu perſettamente degli ſteſſi miniſtri: Perchè quegli 


ce avendo ſemplicemente notizia di quel che avvenuto ſia nella lor città o 


« proyineia, rimangon di tutto 'l reſto ignoranti, e di facile poſſon fin delle 
te coſe vedute ingannarfi. Dove il principe può aver di tutto il ſeguito 
cognizione in un ſubito, che ſerve ndogli per riprova d' ogni particolar 
« riferitogli, non lo laſcia coſi facilmente ingannare. Coſi, dico, è l' In- 


1 


# cipe, ſe ne ſta nella ſua ordinaria reſidenza ripoſto, e non vede ne ode 


coſa che fi faccia di fuori: Ma avendo cinque miniſtri che lo ragguaglian 
cc 


cc 
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F „ oh 6 ciaſcune 


„Nihil in intellefiu wood o non prius in en is, as well as its 1 


tenere in diverſi luoghi varj Miniſtri che lo ragguagliono di cio che ſegue, 


telletto umano ; ilquale eſſendo di tutte 1' altre potenze e Signore e Prin- 


di quel che ſuccede, uno nella region della viſta, un altro nella giuriſdizion 
dell' udito, quello nella provincia del guſto, queſto ne” paeſi dell' odorato, 
e queſt” altro nel diſtretto del tatto, viene a ſapere per mezzo del diſcorſo 
on: coſa in univerſale, tanto piu de” ſenſi perfettamente, quanto 1 ſenſi; | 
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What difference then do you imagine it would have made 


in Mr. Locke's Eſſay, if he had ſooner been aware of the 


inſeparatifie « connexion between words and knowledge ; or, 
in the language of Sir e K in anne that « the 


6 lips is ada of the mind u 


| ö . 


would not have talked of the ens ition of ideas ; a 


* Much. And amon git many other things, 1 think he 


. 
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of Bae TA OY nella ſua pura potenza, non -offon per tutte come lo 


te *ntelletto diſcorrere. E ſiccome il Principe, ſenza laſciarſi vedere o ſen- 
« tire, fa noto altrui la ſua volonta per mezzo degli ſteſſi miniſtri ; coſi an 


* cora I enen fa intenderfi per via de medeſimi Senſi.“ 


BUuONMATTEL. Tratt. 2. Cap. 2. 


4 Divers n hold that the lips is parcel of the ad ” 


4 


Merry Wives of Windſor, Act I, —.— 4. 


eng Jones agrees with his countryman, Sir Hugh Evans. 
« Origin of Language and Nations, Preface, page 17, he ſays 


In his 
(after 


others)—* I think that Language ought not to be conſidered as mere arbi- 
« trary ſounds ; or any thing leſs than a part, a. leaſt, of that living foul 


« which God is ſaid to have breathed into man.” This method 
ferring words immediately to God as their framer, is a ſhort cut to 
inquiry and explanation. It ſaves the philoſopher much trouble; but 


nteceſſury 60 form the words for man, than to temper the mortar, 


of re- 


eſcape 


leaves 
mankind in great ignorance, and leads to great error. — Von dignus vindice 
nous. God having furniſhed man with ſenſes and with organs of articu- 

lation; as he has alſo with water, lime and ſand; it ſhould ſeem no more 
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would have fn that i it was merely a contrivance wy Lan- 

guage: and that the only compoſition was in the terms; and 
5 conſequently that it was as improper to ſpeak of a complex 
Þ idea, as it would be to call a conſtellation a complex ſtar : 
And that they are not ideas, but merely /erms, which are 
general and ablract. I think too that he would have ſeen 

the advantage of thoroughly weighing” not only (as he 
3 ſays) “ the imper fections of Language ;” but its perfeclions 
Z aAlſo: For the perfections of Language, not properly under- 
1 ſtood, have been one of the chief cauſes of the imper- 
fections of our philoſophy. And indeed, from number - 

leſs paſſages throughout his Eſſay, Mr. Locke ſeems to me 

to have ſuſpected ſomething of this ſort: and eſpecially | ” 
from what he hints in his laſt chapter; where, ſpeaking e 1 = 
of the doctrine of ſigns, he ſays—“ The conſideration then 
of Ideas and Words, as the great inſtruments of know 
ledge, makes no deſpicable part of their contemplation 
who would take a view of human knowledge in the 
« whole extent of it. And perhaps, if they were diſindiiy 
weighed and du conſidered, they would afford us anothpr 
« ſort of Logict and. Critick than what we * hitherto/ 55 1 
0 eee with.” Kamil z, tor blugn; Iougeth:.. 2 ll 
Do: not you bing that what you now en wil 
bear a diſpute: and that ſome better arguments than 
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1 your bart aſſertion are e to make us i your 
T ae | | | 


ie *. 
* 5 3 


II. 

Ves. To many perſons much more would be neceffary; 2 
but not to you. I only deſire you to read the Eflay over : 
again with attention, and ſee whether all that its immortal = 
author has juſtly concluded will not hold equally true and 
clear, if you ſubſtitute the compoſition, &c. of terms 
wherever he has ſuppoſed a compoſition, 8c. of ideas. 
And if that ſhall upon ſtrict examination appear to you to 

be the caſe, you will need no other argument againſt the 
. compoſition of Ideas: It being exactly ſimilar to that un- 
anſwerable one which Mr. Locke himſelf declares to be 
ſufficient againſt their being innate. For the ſuppoſition 
is unneceflary : Every purpoſe for which the compoſition 
of Ideas was (imagined being more eaſily and naturally 
_ anſwered by the compoſition of Terms: whilſt at the ſame 
time it does likewiſe clear up many difficulties in which the 
ſuppoſed compoſition of Ideas neceſſarily involves us. And, 
though this is the only argument I, mean to uſe at preſent, 
(becauſe I would not willingly digreſs too far, and it is not 
the neceſſary foundation for what I have undertaken) yet I 
will venture to ſay, that it is an eaſy matter, upon Mr. 
Locke's own Principles and a phy! fical conſideration of the 
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Selle and the Mind, to prove the  impoſiblity of me 
compoſition RE) . "+ SW . 


. B. | + 

Well. Since you, do not intend to build any thing upon 
4 it, we may ſafely for the preſent ſuppoſe what you have 
1 = advanced ; and take it for granted that the greateſt part of 
1 Mr. Locke s Eſſay, that is, all which relates to what „„ 
calls the compoſition, abſtraction, complexity, generaliza- „„ | | 
tion, relation, Kc. of Ideas, does indeed merely concern 8 | 
| Language. But, pray, let me aſk you; If ſo, what has 
Mr. Locke done i in the Third Book of his Eſſay ? ? In which 
he profe Maly treats of the nere, 8 and e e e ue \ 7 


OO. 4 
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eat 


He has W 75 done little elſe but enlarge upon what bs i 
| had ſaid before, when he thought he was treating only of „ 
Ideas: that i is, he has continued to treat of the compoſition - 
of Terms. For though, in the paſſage I have before 
quoted, he ſays, that „ unleſs the force and manner of 

4. ſignification of words are firſt well obſerved, there can 

« be very little faid clearly and pertinently concerning OR 
* knowledge ;”—and though this is the declared reaſon of „ 
writing his Third Book e Language, as dine . i 
from g — 
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from Ideas; yet he continues to treat ſingly, as before, 
concerning the Force * of words; and has not advanced 
one ſyllable ein their Manner of ſignification. 


1 


— 


e The | only Di 1hon Mr. e is Wade, of words, is, 85 
into Names of Ideas and Particles. This diviſion is not _ 


made regularly and formally; but is reſerved to his /eventh 
Chapter. And even there it is done in a very cautious, 
doubting, looſe, uncertain manner, very different from that 
incomparable author's uſual method of proceeding. For, 
though the general title of the "/eventh Chapter 15.0 
Particles; - yet he ſeems to chuſe to leave it uncertain 
whether he does or does not include verbs i in that title, and 
particularly what he calls & tbe Marks of thts Mind's | 
46 affirming or denying.” And indeed he himſelf acknow- 
ledges, in a letter to Mr. Molyneux, that Some parts 
„ of that Third Book concerning Words, though the 
* thoughts were eaſy and clear enough, yet coſt him more 
5 pains to expreſs than all the reſt of his Eflay. And that 
„therefore he ſhould not much wonder if there were in 
«, ſome parts of it obſcurity. and doubtfulneſs.” Now 
whenever any man finds this difficulty to expreſs himſelf, 
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in a language with which he is well acquainted, let bim de 


perſuaded that his thoughts are not clear enough: * for, as 


Swift (6 think) has ſomewhere obſerved, ; 66" When the 


0 water 18 clear you will n ſee to > the bottom,” 
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The whole of this vague ch pw of Particles 
(which ſhould have contained an account of every thing 


but Nouns) is comprized in #wo pages and a half: and all 
the reſt of the Third Book concerns only, as before, the 
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How is this to be accounted for? Do you ſuppoſe he 


Was unacquainted with the opinions of Grammarians, or 


that he oo pads the THe? $10: eee ee 


No. I am very ſure & the contrary. For it is plain 
he did not deſpiſe the ſubject; ſince he repeatedly and 


ſtron gly recommends it to others: and at every ſtep 
throughout his Effay, I I find the moſt evident marks of the 


Journey he had himſelf taken throu gh all their works, 


But it appears that he was by no means ſatisfied with what 


he found there concerning Particles : For he complains 


| that © this part of Grammar has been as much neglected, | 
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„% g forne others over-diligently cultivated. And ſays, 


„ that He who would ſhew the right uſe of Particles, 
8 and what ſigniſicancy and force they have,” (that is, 


according to his own diviſion, the right uſe, ſignificancy, 
and force of ALL words except the names of Ideas) . muſt 


4 take a little more pains, enter into his own thoughts, 


& and obſerve nicely the ſeveral poſtures of his mind in 


diſeourſing.“ For theſe Particles, he ſays,—** are all 

| 6 marks of ſome aftion or intimation of the Mind; and 
3 therefore, to underſtand them rightly, the ſeveral views, 
1 poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations and exceptions, and 


« ſcveral other thoughts of the Mind, for which we have 
« either none or very deficient names, are diligently. to be 
4 ſtudied, Of theſe there are a great variety, much 


„ exceedin g the number of Particles.” For himſelf, he 


declines the taſk, however neceſſary and neglected by all 


others; and that for no better reaſon than—“ I intend. 
„ not gere a full explication of this ſort of ſigns.“ And 
yet he was (as he profeſſed and thought) writing on the 
human Underſtanding; and therefore ſhould not ſurely 


have left mankind ſtill in the ſame darkneſs in which he 
found them, concerning theſe hitherto unnamed and (but 
1 ee n — of the: Mind. 
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In mort, this ſeventh Chapter is, to me, a fan confeſſion 
and proof that he had not-fettled his own opinion concern- 


ing the manner of ſignification of Words: that it ſtill re- 


mained (though he did not chuſe to have it ſo underſtood) 


a Deſideratum with him, as it did with our great Bacon 


before him: and therefore that he would not decide any 
thing about it; but confined' himſelf to the proſecution of 
his original inquiry concerning the firſt ſort of Abbrevia- 


tions, which is by far the moſt important to knowledge, 


and which he eee, to belon g to Ideas. 


But tough he declined. the | fubjea, ws Se gd 


8 the opinion of Ariſtotle, Scaliger, and Meſſ. de port 


Royal: and therefore, without having ſufficiently examined 


their poſition, he too haſtily adopted their notion concern - 


ing the pretended C Copula—* Is, and Is not.“ He ſuppoſed = 


with them, that affirming and denying were operations of : 4 
the Mind; and referred all the other ſorts of Words to the 


ſame ſource. Though, if the different ſorts of Words had 
been (as he was willing to believe) to be accounted for by 
the different operations of the Mind, it was almoſt im- 
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OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH n. 
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| 1 yo U faid ſome time ago, very truly, that the number E-- 
© Parts of Speech was variouſly reckoned : and that it 
TEN as not to this moment been ſettled, what ſort of difference 
| in words ſhould entitle them to hold a ſeparate rank -” 
"06 themſelves. age Tag „„ 
1 | By what you have ſince advanced, this matter ſeems to —- 

v8 be ten times more unſettled than it was before: for ou 
have diſcarded the differences of Things, and the differences : 
of Ideas, and the different operations of the Mind, as guides : 

to a diviſion of Language. Now 1 cannot for my life 
imagine any other principle that you have left to conduct 
| us to the Parts of Speech. 55 i 
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The ſame which Mr. Locke employs in his inquiry into 
great purpoſes of 
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the Force of words: viz.— 
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I thought we were talking of Univerſal Grammar. 
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1 mean ſo too. But I cannot anſwer the whole of your 


- queſtion, unleſs you confine it to ſome particular language 
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to diſpoſſeſs them of their preſcriptive title: beſides, with- 
out; doing any miſchief; it ſaves time in our diſcourſe. 
And I uſe them according to their i 


ation. 
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But you have not all this while informed me how many 
Parts of Speech you, xv) 
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to lay Gan : ri n 


That ſhall be as you pleaſe. Either o, or | Twenty, 
or more. In the ſtriẽt ſenſe of the term, no doubt both 
the neceſſary words and the Abbreviations are all of them 
parts of Speech; becauſe they are all uſeful i in Language, 
and each has a different manner of ſignification. But I 
think it of great conſequence both to knowledge and to 


Languages, to keep the words employed for the different 
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purpoſes of ſpeech, as diſtinct as poſſible. And therefore 
I am inclined to allow that rank only to the neceſſary 
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words *: and to include all the others (which are not 


neceſſar y to ſpeech, but merely ſubſtitutes of the firſt ſort) 


under the title, of Abbreviations. on 9G! 


* 4 Res neceflarias Philoſophus primo loco ſtatuit: acceſſorias autem & 


« vicarias, mox.” : 9h ß 
„ nd 2 te,. C. Scaliger de Cauſia L. L. cap. 140. 
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Not as well. ledge cannot be drawn along as 
ſmoothly, and eaſily, and ſwiftly, as a carriage with wheels; 
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Do you thout uſing any other ſort 
word whatever, merely by the means of the Noun 
and Verb alone, you can relate or communicate any thing 


that I can relate or communicate with the help of all the 
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ut, after the long habit and familiar uſe of Abbreviations, 


our firſt attempts to do without 


aukward to you; and un | 
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Though indeed 
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Yes. It is the great proof of all I have advanced. 
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And, upon trial, you will find that you may do the ſame. 
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get on but lamely : and therefore they have been intro- 
d, in different, plenty, and moxe or leſs happily, in, all 

Lan guages. And upon. theſe two points—Abbreviation of 
SY Terms, and Abbreviation in the manner of ſignification of 
words depends the reſpective excellence of every Language. 


” ; All their other comparative advantages are trifling. 
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I like your method of proof very well; and will cer- 
E tainly put it to the trial. But before I can do that pro- 
perly, you muſt explain your Abbreviations: : that I, may 
know: what they ſtand. for, and what, words to put in their 
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Would you have me then paſs over the two neceſſary 
Paris of Speech; and proceed immediately to their Abbre- 
r | 
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If you will. For I ſuppoſe you agree with tne commom 
opinion, concerning the words which you have diſtin- 
guiſhed as neceffary to the communication of our thoughts. 
Thoſe you call neceffary, I ſuppoſe you allow to be the 


5 of different ſorts of Ideas, or of different operations 
of the mind. | | „ 
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Indeed 1 do not. mind, as far as | 
it concerns Language, appears to me to be very — 
It extends no farther Han to receive Impreſſions, that is, 
to have Senſations or Feelings. What are called its opera- 
tions, are merely the -operations 6f Language. A con- =, 
ſideration of Ideas, or of the Mind, or of Things (relative 


to the Parts of Speech) will lead us no farther than to 
Nouns : i. e. the ſigns of thoſe impreſſions, or narnes as | | 
ideas. The other Part of Speech, the Verb, muſt be ac- ES 
counted for from the neceſſary uſe of it in communication. © 
It is in fact the 00 munication 1 elf: and efore Well 1 
denominated Pre dictum. For the Verb is Won 75 
Ps: 0 * * 12 2 5 * 0 | 199 \ 2 7 5 
mur *; the Noun, DE o. / wr . 
, k & 0443-35.) þ SONS. TC 15 e 19 
Let us proceed then regularly; and hear at as have 
to ſay on each of your 729 neceſfary Parts of 8 1 
DN 12 5 mg Forney 7 4 e "LAS : < 
+ « Alterum eſt q ; alterum de quo loquimir.” -// | EO 
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O F the firſt Part of speech the N oun, —it being the 
beſt underſtood, and therefore the moſt ſpoken of by 
a I. ſhall need 41 preſent to ſay little more than that 


it is the / mple or complex, the particular or general fign 
or name of one or more Ideas. 


A 


h 5 : Y . 9 


I. ſhall only remind you, that at this ſtage of our in- 


rs concerning, Language, comes in "moſt properly the 
conſideration of the. Force of terms: which is the whole 

Þ buſineſs of Mr. Locke's Eſſay; to which J refer you. And 
; | I imagine that Mr. Locke's intention: of confining, himſfelf 
; 4 FT to the conſideration of the Mind only, was the reaſon that 
4 4 „ he went no farther than to the Force of Terms; and did 
l 1 not meddle with their Manner of ſignification, to which 

1 the Mind alone could never lead him. | 
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Do you ſay Song of the Decienion, Number, Caſe 
and Gender of Nou ns? 


At PEPIN nathin g. There is no pains-worthy diffi- 
culty nor Oy about — 5 


. e 
| Surely there is about the Gender, And Mr. Harris par- 
ticularly has thought it worth his while to treat at large of 
what others have ſlightly hinted concerning it *“: and has 


ſupported his reaſoning by a long liſt of poetical authori- 
ties. What think you of that part of his book. ? 


Pd 


_ — 


* Pythagorici /exum-in cun#s agnoſcunt, &c. Agens, Mas; Patiens, 
« Fcemina.. Quapropter Deus dicunt maſculine.; Terra, feeminine ;. & 
« Tpnis, maſculine; & Agua, fceminind : quoniam in his io, in iſtis 
« Paſſo relucebat.” 
wy 0 ampanell. 


n b inveniuntur duz proprietates generales, ſcilicet proprietas 
« Agentis, & proprietas Patientis. Genus eſt modus ſignificandi nominis 
ſumptus a proprietate activa vel paſſiva. Genus maſculinum eſt modus 
« ſigmficandi rem ſub proprietate agentis: Genus femininum eſt modus 
No Seinen rem ſub proprietate patientis.“ 


'Scons-Gram. 775 Cap. x xvi. 
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H. 


That, with the reſt of it, he had much better have let 
it alone. And as for his poetical authorities; the Muſes 
(as I have heard Mrs. Peachum ſay of her own ſex in caſes 


of murder) are bitter bad judges i in matters of philoſophy. 


| Beſides that Reaſon is an arrant Deſpot ; who, in bis own 


dominions, admits of no authority but his own. And 


Mr. Harris is particularly unfortunate in the very onthe of 
that“ ſubtle kind of reaſoning (as he calls it) which 
« diſcerns even in things without ſex, a diſtant analogy to 
. that great natural diſtinction.“ For his very firſt in- 


ftances,—the SUN and the moon,—deſtroy the whole ſub- 
tilty of this kind of reaſoning . For Mr. Harris ought 
to have known, that in many Aſiatic Languages, and in 


all the northern Languages of this part of the globe which 


we inhabit, and particularly in our Mother-language the 
Anglo-ſaxon (from which sUN and Moo are immediately 


— hk. "I is & "EF 


— * 


* It can only have been Mr. Harris's authority, and the ill- founded praiſes 
laviſhed on his performance, that could miſlead Dr. Prieſtley, in his thirteenth 
lecture, haſtily and without examination, to ſay—<— Thus, for example, 


« the sun having a ſtronger, and the Moon a weaker influence over the 


« world, and there being but two celeſtial bodies ſo remarkable; All nations, 


l believe, that uſe genders, have aſcribed to the Sun the gender of the 
„Male, and to the Moon that of the Female.” 


In the Gothic, Anglo- ſaxon, German, Dutch, Daniſh and Swediſh, SUN 


is feminine : In modern Ruſſian it is neuter. 


derived 


e 
n 8 
e 


e 


« enim Die Sunn, non Der Sunn. 
e fabulantur.” 
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i 
derived to us) suN is Feminine, and MOON. is s Mojentine * . 
So feminine is the Sun, [+ that fair hot wench in flarh 


« colour taffataꝰ] + that our northern Seen ent makes 


her the wes. of Tuiſco. 
And if our Engliſh Soi 9 Milton, ccc. 


have, by a familiar Proſopopeia, made them of different 
genders; it is only becauſe, from their claſſical reading, 


1 1 "if by j 5 s gl * 4 
; 72 I wal 43 K. 


they adopted the ſouthern not the northern mythology; 
and followed fl the pattern of their Greek and Roman maſters. 


1 A 1 
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% Apud Saxones, Luna, Mona. Mona autem Germanis ſuperioribus | 


Mon, alias Man; a Mon, alias Man veterrimo ipſorum rege & Deo 
« patrio, quem Tacitus meminit, & in Luna celebrabant. Ex hoc Lunam 


« maſculino' (ut Hebret) dicunt genere, Der Mon: Dominamque ejus & 


Amaſiam, e cujus aſpectu alias languet, alias reſipiſcit, Die Son; quaſi 


« hunc Lunam, hanc Solem. Hinc & Idolum Lunæ viri fingebant ſpecie 4 
« non, ut Verſtegan opinatur, ſœminæ. Spelmar's Gloſſ. Mona. - 


De generibus Nominum (quz per Peters ag adjectiva, participia, & 
« pronomina indicantur) hic nihil tradimus. Obiter tamen obſervet Lector, 


« ut ut minuta res eſt, Solem (Suma vel Sunne) in Anglo-ſaxonica eſſe 
4 feminini generis, & Lunam (Mona) eſſe naſculini. G. Hickes. 


i Quomodo i item Sol eſt virile, Germanicum Sunn, fæmininum. | Dicunt 
Unde & Solem T uiſconis uxorem fuiſſe 
G. J. Voſſius. 


+ iſt. part of Henry Ath. 
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Figure apart, in our Langnage;” the names of things 
without ſex are alſo without gender. 


* R 4 


3 2 


„ Sexus enim non niſi in Animali, aut in iis quæ Animalis naturam 


« jmitantur, ut Arbores. Sed ab uſu hoc factum eſt ; qui nunc maſculinum 


« ſexum, nunc fœmininum attribuiſſet. Proprium autem generum eſſe 
% pati mutationem, ſatis patet ex genere incerto; ut etiam Armentas dixerit 
„ Ennius, que nos Armenta.” J. C. Scaliger de cauſis, cap. Ixxix. 

ES, Nominum quoque genera mutantur adeo, ut privatim libros ſuper hac 


© re veteres confecerint. Alterum argumentum eſt ex iis quæ Dubia ſive 


« Tycerta vocant. Sic enim dictum eſt, Hic vel Hac dies. Tertium teſti- 
« monium eſt in quibuſdam : nam Plautus collum maſculino dixit, Item 


« Tubar, Palumbem, atque alia, diverſis 9 nos generibus eſſe a Priſcis 


« pronunciata. Id. cap. ciii. 


e Amour qui eſt maſculin au ſingulier, eſt quelquefois n au pluriel ; 


« de folles amours. On dit au maſculin Un Comte, Un Duch? ; & au feminin 


La) 


Une Comtt# pairie, Une Duche pairize. On dit encore De bonnes gens, & 
Des gens malbeureux. Par ou vous voyez que le ſubſtantif Gens eſt 
4 feminin, lorſqu' il eſt precede d' un adjectif; & qu'il eſt maſculin, lorſqu 


4 


EK 


Uen eſt ſuivi.“ „„ L. Abbe de Condillac, P. 2. chap. iv. 


The ingenious author „ Grammatica Sinica of M. F our- 


mont—fays, « According to the Grammaire Raiſonnte, les genres ont ett 
&« jnventts pour les terminaiſons. But the Meſſ. du Port Royal have diſ- 
covered a different origin; they tell us that—Arbor eft feminine, parceque 
« comme une bonne mere elle porte du fruit. Miratur non ſua. How could 


« Frenchmen forget that in their own Ia meilleure des langues poſſibles, Fruit- 


te trees are maſculine, and their fruits feminine? Mr. Harris has adopted 


* this ides: he might as well have left i it to its legitimate parents. P. 47- = 


7 Mind 
op | | 


And this, not be- | 
cauſe our Reaſoning or Underſtanding differs from theirs 
who gave them gender; (which muſt be the caſe, if the 


ö 
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Mind or Reaſon was e in it * * But becauſe with 


us the relation of words to each other is dendted by the 


place or by Prepoſitions ; : Which denotation in their language 5 
uſually made a part of the words themſelves, and was ſhewn 
by caſes or terminations. This contrivance of theirs, al- 
lowing them a more varied conſtruction, made the termi- 


nating genders of Adjectives uſef ul, in Ore to avoid 
| miſtake and ede . 


K 88 — _—_— 
=_— 


1. DE P — 8 


"v.00 cane in ſexu u genere phyſico omnes nationes convenire bebe 5 
« quoniam natura eſt eadem, nec ad plaritum ſeriptorum mutatur. At 
c Poetæ & Pictores in coloribus non ſemper conveniunt. Ventos Romani 
« non ſolum finxerunt eſſe viros, ſed & Deos: at Hebræi contra eos ut 
% Nymphas pinxerunt. Arbores Latini ſpecie fœminea pinxerunt; viriſi 
Hiſpani, &c. Regiones urbeſque Deas eſſe voluit Gentilium Latinorum 

© Theologia: at Germani omnia hæc ad neutrum rejecerunt. Et quidem 
« in Genere, ſeu ſexũs diſtinctione grammatica, magna eſt inter authores 
« differentia; non ſolum in diverſis linguis, ſed etiam in eadem, In La- 

tina, ne ad alias, recurram, aliter Oratores, & aliter Poet: aliter ve- 
teres, & aliter juniores' ſentiunt, &c. Tberes in Aſia florere dicuntur, 
& linguam habere elegantem, & tamen | aullam generum varietatem 
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1 HOWEVER connected with the Noun, and generally 
treated of at the ſame time, I ſuppoſe you forbear to 
1 meyntion the Articles at preſent, as not allowing them to 


- 


be a ſeparate Part of Speech; at leaſt not a neceſſay part; 
—- | becauſe, as Wilkins tells us, © the Latin is without them #*,” 
1 Notwithſtanding which, when you conſider with him that 
td *. they are ſo convenient for the greater diſtinctneſs of 
peech; and that upon this account, the Hebrew, Greek, 


os 


2 © Sclavonic, and moſt other languages have them ;” per- 
EE haps you will not think it 1mproper to follow the example 
e many other Grammarians : who, though like you, they 
deny them to be any part of ſpeech, have yet treated of 
PL them ſeparately from thoſe parts which they enumerate. 


. 2 +. © And this you may very conſiſtently do, even though you 


3 „„ Piby, Pat 3} Chap 9 
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mould conſider che: as the Abbe Girard calls them, 
merely the, avant-coureurs to: announce the, appr oach or 


5 entrance of a Noun * VVV 
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cc 75 1 Vart 4 copier 1 ph 2 dics & repetes mille avant 


moi; pviſqu'ils n'expliquent 1 pas les choſes eſſentielles que Jai deſfein de . 
faire entendre à mes lecteurs. Une etude attentive faite d apres. Puſage! 


finition en expoſe clairement la nature & le ſervice propre, au quel on 


5 
le voit conſtamment attachẽ dans quelque circonſtance que ce ſoit. Elle 
m'en donne une idee nette & dẽterminẽe: me le fait reconnoitre par 
tout: & m 'empeche de le confondre avec tout autre mot d' eſpece diffẽ - 


„ 13 


oF THE ARTICLE AND INTERJECTION,” gg) 


m'inſtruit bien mieux. Elle m'apprend que YArticle eſt un mot ẽtabli 
pour annoncer & particulariſer ſimplement la choſe fans la nommer : c'eſt 
à dire, qu'il eſt une expreſſion indefinie, quoique- poſitive, dont la juſte 
valeur n'eſt que de faire naitre Videe d'une eſpece ſubſiſtente qu'on 
diſtingue de la totalitẽ des etres, pour etre enſuite nommẽe. Cette de- 


rente. Je ſens parfaitement que lorſque je veux Perler d'un objet, qui 


ſe preſente à mes yeux ou à mon imagination, le genie de ma langue ne 


m'en fournit pas toujours la denomination preciſe dans le premier inſtant 


de Vexecution de la parole: que le plus ſouvent il m'offre d'abord un 
autre mot, comme un commencement de ſujet propose & de diſtinction 
des autres objets; enſorte que ce mot eſt un vrai preparatoire à la deno- 


mination, par lequel elle eſt annonete, avant que de ſe preſenter ille 


meme: Et voila I Article tel que je Vai defini. Si cet Avant: coureur 


diminue la vivacitẽ du langage, il y met in rẽcompenſe une certaine po- 


litefſe & une dẽlicateſſe qui naiſſent de cette idẽe preparatoire & indefinie | 
d'un objet qu'on va nommer: car par ce moyen Peſprit etant rendu at- 


tentif avant que d' etre inſtruit, il a le plaiſir d'aller au devant de la dẽno- 


mination, de la deſirer, & de Fattendre avant que de la poſſeder, Plaiſir 


qui a ici, comme ailleurs, un merite flateur, propre A piquer le gout.— 


Qu' on me paſſe cette metaphore ; puiſqu'elle a de la juſteſſe, & fait con- 


noitre d'une maniere ſenſible une choſe tres-metaphyſigue,” Diſc. iv. 


© 
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Of all the accounts which have been given of the Article, 


I muſt own I think that of the very ingenious Abbe Girard 


to be the moſt fantaſtic and abſurd. The fate of this very -- 
neceſſary word has been moſt ſingularly hard and unfor- 
tunate. For though without it, or ſome equivalent in- 
vention *, men could not communicate their thoughts at 
all; yet axe many of the moſt uſeful things i in this world) 
from its unaffected ſimplicity and want of brilliancy, it 
has been ungratefully neglected and degraded. It has been 


conſidered, after Scaliger, as #6 otioſum loquaciſime gentis 


6 Inſtrumentum ;. or, at beſt, as a mere vaunt- courier to 


announce the coming of his maſter: whilſt the brutiſn 

j inarticulate Interjection, which has nothing to do with 
ff ſpeech, and is only the miſerable refuge of the ſpeechleſs, 
has been permitted, becauſe beautiful and gaudy, to uſurp 
. place amongſt words, and to exclude the Article from its 


well-earned dignity. But though the Article is denied by 


many Grammarians to be a Part of Speech; it is yet, as 
you ſay, treated of by many, ſeparately from thoſe parts 


* 


— — 2 
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For ſome equivalent invention, ſee the Perſian and other Eaſtern 
languages; which ſupply the place of our Article by a termination to thoſe 5 
Nouns which they would indefinitely particularize. 


This circumſtance of fact (if there were not other reaſons) falficiendly 
_ explodes Girard's notion of Avant- COurenrs, 


3 e which 


— — a Anem 
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to launch out beyond quelle fatali colonne che gli antichi 
| avevan ſegnate col—Non plus ultra. & Dodici” fays he; 


“ Tratt. 7. Cap. 22, 23.) & affermiamo eſſer le parti dell 
1 orazione nella noſtra lingua. 


altri quaſi tutti non ne voglion conceder piu d' otto; 


« moſſi, come fi vede, da una certa ſopraſtizioſa oftinazione 
6 (ſia detto con pace e riverenza loro) che gli autori piu 


s antichi hanno ſtabilito tal numero: Quaſi che abbiano 
4“ in tal modo proibito a noi il paſſar quelle fatali colonne 


« che gli antichi avevan ſegnate col Non Plus ultra, Onde 
« perche i Latini dicevan tutti con una voce uniforme 
„FHPartes Orationis ſunt octo quei che intorno a cent anni 


4 ſono ſeriſſon le regole di queſta lingua, cominciavan con 


la medeſima cantilena, Il che fe ſia da commendare © - 
da biaſimare non dird: Baſta che a me par una coſa 


66 ridicoloſa, dire— 0770 Jon le parti dell oragione, —e ſubito 


6 71 dica. 


: . 


1 K I" 2 "Wy * — — — 


What Scaliger fays of the Participle may very juſtly be applied to wn 
manner of treating the Article. © Si non eſt Nora, imo verd fi nonnullis 
ne pars quidem ofationis ulla, ab aliis ſeparata, judicata eft ; quo en 


« Cl rei, qu nuſquam extat, ſedem ſtatuunt. Al. 7. Cop. en. 
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which they allow. - This inconſiſtency eg and. the cauſe of 5 
it are pleaſantly ridiculed by Buonmattei, whoſe under- 
ſtanding had courage ſufficient. to reſtore the Article; and 


'Ne ci ſiam curati che gli 


ſoggiugnere — innanzi che io di quelle incominci a 
* ragionare, fa meſtiero che ſo fe Fe 2. Articoli alcuna coſa 


« Oueſto 7 
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1-66 Queſto e il medeſimo che ſe diceſſimo Tre ſon le 
parti del mondo: Ma prima ch' io ti ragioni di quelle, 
6 fa meſtiero che fopra ks an coſa ti dica. ? 
5 As far as reſpetts the Article | I think you are l But 
5 why ſuch bitterneſs againſt the InterjeRtion ? Why do you 
not rather follow Buonmattei's example; and, inſtead of 
excluding both, admit them both to be Parts of Speech?“ 


* 


Becauſe the dominion of Speech is erected upon the 
downfall of Interjections. Without the artful contrivances 
of Language, mankind would have nothing but Inter- 
jections with which to communicate, orally, any of their 
—— d mee of a We the * of a 5 - 
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AT + 1.20 idem. el apud omnes: ſed gemitus et 2 lætitiæ idem ſunt apud omnes: 

ſunt igitur naturales. Si vero naturales non ſunt partes orationis. Nam 

eæ partes, ſecundum Ariſtotelem ex inſtituto, non nalura, debent conſtare. 

f Inter erjeftionem Græci adverbiis adnumerant, ſed falſo: nam neque Græcis 
Uteris ſcribantur, ſed ſigna triſtitiæ, aut lætitiæ, qualia in avibus, aut qua- 

drupedibus, quibus tamen nec vocem nec orationem concedimus. Valla 

8 _ intejectionem m a partibus orationis rejicit. Itaque Interjectionem a partibus 

_ orationis excludimus : tantum abeſt, ut eam primam et precipuam cum 


Ceſare Scaligero conftituamus,” SanRtii Minerva. Lib, i. Cap. 2. De 
partibus orationis, Page $7 Edit, Amſt. 1714. 
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of THE ARTICLE AND INTERSECTION: 6 3 
the barking of a dog, the purring of a cat, eng. Ty 
coughing, groaning, ſhrieking, and every other involuntary = a 
convulſion with oral ſound, have almoſt as good a title to 
be called Parts of Speech, as Interjections Have. 8 Voluntary 
Interjections are only employed when the ſuddenneſs or 
vehemence of ſome. affection or paſſion returns men to 
their natural ſtate; and makes them, for a moment forget 15 
the ae. of I *: Or when, from ſome circumſtance, . 
1 | 13 T; 3 4 4 5 : N 3 7 SY | ATP 5 SES > | the | ö 
* The induſtrious and exact Cinonio, who does not appear ever to have 
had a ſingle glimpſe of reaſon, ſpeaks thus of one interjeftion ;— 6 
« I var) affetti cui ſerve queſta interiezzione Ab et Abi, ſono piu di 1 1 
” venti: ma v' abbiſogna d'un avvertimento; che nell' eſprimerl ſempre | Eo 
« diverſificano il ſuons, e vagliono quel tanto che, preſſo i Latini, Ak. „ „ 
Proh. Oh. Vah. Hei. Lape, &c. Ma queſta, & parte ſpettante a chi / CE fe, , 
6 pronunzia, che fappia ver loro Paccento di quell” affetto cul | ſervono „ } a 
„% e odd © HOY 1 4 e 18205 F 1 | | 
1 1109) ONES SOUFCIIUON 977 {1 "4, 05 
di dolerſi. + mat ontont © | = 
_" ſvillaveggiare. : | 
« di pregare. 3 | > 2: 
„ di gridare 1 V6 7 8 1 
P „ . 
« di ſoſpirare. ps 
di ſgarare, | | 
we maravigliarſi, 7 
« d' incitare. 
di ſdegno. | „„ e 
« di deſiderare. 5 , | 
& di re- 
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he ſhortneſs of time will not permit them to exerciſe it, 


And in books they are only uſed- for em 
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mark ſtrongly t above ſituations. But where Speech 

can be employed, they are totally 

purpoſe of communicating our 
And indeed where will you look for the Interjection? c 

VWiͤln you find it amongſt laws, or ks of civil inſti: 
„ Or in an treatiſe of uſeful arts or 

ſcciences? No. You muſt ſeek for it in rhetorick ane 


A wort, 
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If what you ſay is true, I muſt acknowledge that the 


AͤKrticle has had hard meaſure to be diſpla for the 


5 jection. or by your declamation, and the zeal you have 
ſhewn in its defence, it is evident that you do not intend 


we ſhould, with Scaliger, conſider it merely a8 orioſum 
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1 8 di reprendere. 

6 di vendicarſi. | os 3 | 
pO” 7 ce di raccomandazione. %;? 
« di commovimento per allegrezza. 
po” 1 & di lamentarſi. : „ 
hs . 5 J TS . 
| 1 8 ce et altri varj.“ 

| . Annotazioni all' trattato, delle Particelle, di Cinonio, Capitolo xi. 
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Moſt afſuredly not : " though I acknowledge that it has 
been uſed otios? by many nations *, And 1 do not wonder 


. + 3 


that, keeping his eyes ſolely on the ſuperfluous uſe (or ; 


A, are 


E this very neceſſary inftrument itſelf. e. 
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have, contrary to my expectation, allowed its neceſſity, "7 


Say vou ſo! very necefary inſtrument ! Since them. you 


ſhould be glad to know how the Article comes to be ſo 
neceſſary to Speech: and, if neceſſary, how can the Latin 


language be without it, as moſt authors agree that it is t! 
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ce 1 Geroit A Gree qu on ie VArticle, toutes les fois que les 


© noms ſont ſuffſamment determinẽs par la nature de la choſe ou par les 
e circonſtances ; le diſcours en ſeroit plus vif. Mais la grande habitude 
ce que nous nous en ſommes faite, ne le permet pas: & ce n'eſt que dans 


des proverbes, plus anciens que cette habitude, que nous nous faiſons 


< une loi de le ſupprimer. On dit—Pauvrete n'eft pas vice: au lieu de 
dire — La pauvreté neſt pas un Vice,” ConpiLtac, Gram. Part 2. 


Chap. 144 +: 5 „ 8 


Without any injury to the meaning of the paſſage, the article — 8 have | 


been omitted here by Condillac, twelve or thirteen times. 
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And when you have given me ſatisfaction on thoſe Points, 
you will permit me to aſk you a few queſtions. farther... 


, 75 * x „ 7 
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You may learn its neceſſity, if you pleaſe, from Mr. 


* — 2 — 0 
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8 5 Locke. And that once proved, it follows of conſequence 
I miuat I muſt deny its abſence from the Latin or from any 
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„ Articulus nobis nullus & Græcis ſuperfluus. 1 
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.  « Satis conſtat Græcorum Articulos non neglectos a nobis, ſed eorum 

—_— uſum ſuperfluum.” V a . 

̃ e 1 J. C. ScaliokR de C. L. L. Cap. hæxii.—cxxxi. 

It is pleaſant after this to have Scaliger's authority againſt himſelf, and to 

het him prove that the Latin not only has Articles; but even the very 

jdentical Article O of the Greeks : for he ſays (and, notwithſtanding the 

etymological diſſent of Voſſius, fays truly) that the Latin Qui is no other 
than the Greck » 6, 8 | 
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fb Articulum, Fabio teſte Latinus ſermo non deſiderat : imo, me Judice,, 
cc plant ignorat.” = 1 


« DPiſpleaſed with the redundance of Particles in the Greek, the Romans 

e extended their diſpleaſure to the Article, which they ges baniſhed.” 

1 Notes on the Grammatica Sinica of Monſ. FouxMonr, p. 54. | 
* « L Article indicatif ſe ſupplee ſur tout par la terminaiſon, dans les. 
« Jangues a terminaiſons, comme la langue Latine, C'eſt ce qui avoit fait 
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Notwithſtanding g which he has ſufficiently pro 
neceſſity ; ; and conducted us directly to its uſe and purpoſe. 
e of his 


nd Book 


. ˙—˙· 1 y 
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For in the eleventh Chapter of the ſeco 
Eſſay, Sect. 9, he ſays,.— The uſe of words being 3 


4 ſtand as outward marks of our internal ideas, and thoſe 
« ideas being taken from particular things; if every par- 
« ticular idea ſhould have a diſtinct name, Hames would 


eee 95 


60 be endleſs. 80 again, Book 3. Chap. 3. treating 
—& All things that exiſt being 


General Terms, he ſays,— | 

bas particulars, it may perhaps be thought rene that 

words, which ought to be conformed to chi ings, ſhould —_ 
But yet we 8 5 


« be ſo too; ; I mean in their Ggnification. 
« find the quite contrary. The far greateſt part of words 


/ © croire mal-à-propos que les Latins n'avoient aucun Article; & qui avoit 
c fait condlure plus mal-a-propos er encore que PArticle n 'etoit pas une partie 5 
Couxr de GeBELIN, Gram, Univerſeile, p. 192. 


« du diſcours.” 
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__ _ The Latin quis is evidently x; x) oe ; and the Latin terminations us, a. um, 
5 no other than the Greek article oc, 1. ov. er Goat er HOES} 4 
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or THE ARTICLE AND INTERJECTION. 


that make all lan guages, are General U erm. Which 
has not been the effect of neglect, or chance, but of 


reaſon and neceſſity. For, firſt, it is impoſſible that 
every particular thing ſhould have a diſtinct peculiar 


name. For the ſignification and uſe of words depend- 
ing on that connection which the mind makes between 
its ideas and the ſounds it uſes as ſigns of them; it is 


neceſſary, in the application of names to thin g8, that 


the mind ſhould have diſtinct ideas of the things, and 


retain alſo the peculiar name that belongs to every 


one, with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. We 


may therefore eaſily find a reaſon why men have never 


attempted to give names to each ſheep in their flock, or ; 
crow that flies over their heads; much leſs to call every 
leaf of plants or grain of ſand that came in their way 
by a peculiar name. —Secondly, If it were poſſible, it 
would be uſeleſs: becauſe it. would not ſerve to the 
: chief end of Language. Men would in vain heap up 
names of particular things, that would not ſerve them 
to communicate their thoughts. Men learn names, and 
uſe them in talk with others, only that they may be 
underſtood; which is then only. done, when by uſe or 
conſent, the Gans: I make by the organs of ſpeech 
excites in another man's mind who. hears it, the idea I 
apply to it! in mine when I ſpeak it. This cannot be 
| « done 
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c was not acquainted with all thoſe very particular things 
« which had fallen under my notice.” — And again, Sect. 


C concern only 2 us. : 
_ & themſelves which are all of them particular in their 


term, is merely a ſubſtitute. 
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« done by names app to particular things, whereof 1 
« alone having the ideas i in my mind, the names of them 


« could not be ſignificant or intelligible to another who 


11.“ General and Univerſal belong not to the real 


— OI | aa 


66 exiſtence of things; but are the inventions and creatures 
« of the Underſtanding, made by it t for its own uſe, and 


„ en, 


Univerſality belongs not to things 


- 75 n 


6 exiſtence. | When therefore we quit Particulars, the - 


( Generals that reſt are only creatures of our own making; ;; 


” 


(6 their general nature being nothing but the capacity they 


« are gut into of ſignifying or repreſenting _ Parti- 
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N OW rio this. neceſſity of General Terms, follows | im- FA 
mediately the neceſſity of the Article: : whoſe buſineſs it 
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is to reduce their generality, and upon occaſion to enable 
us to em ploy general terms for Particulars. 5 V1, . 
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"a. that the Arts alſo, in. combination with a AW; 
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ſubſtitutes which we have ranked under the general head 


a.” * 


of Abbreviations : becauſe it 18 neceſſury for the communi- 


cation 


But then 3 it differs from thoſe 
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cation of our thou ghts, ike ſupplies the place of words 
which are not in the lan guage. Whereas Abbreviations | 
are not neceſary for communication; and Oy the Place 
of words which are in the language. | . 


B. 

As far then as regards the Article, Mr. Harris ſeems at 
Feat to be the author moſt likely to meet with your 
approbation : for he not only eſtabliſhes its neceſſity a 

order © to circumſcribe the latitude of genera and ſpecies,” 
1 and therefore treats of it ſeparately; but has raiſed it to a 
- 1 degree of importance much beyond all other modern 
A Grammarians. And though he admits of only two Arti- 
cles, properly and ſtrictly ſo called,” VIZ. A and THE; 
yet has he aſſigned to theſe two little words full one fourth 
Part in his diſtribution of language: which, you know, is 
=_ into 1 Attributives, Definitives, and Con- 
| | | 3 2p A 60 ne Rives,” ; 


I Mr. Harris has not intirely ſecured my concurrence . 
with bis. Doctrine of Definitives, I muſt confeſs he has at 


| leaſt taken effectual care to place it compleatly beyond the 
reach of confutation. | He $44 
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3. „But the article A defines in an imperfect manner“ 
4 * Therefore the Greeks have no article correſponden Te 
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(that is, as he well explains Wader 


« any thing prefixed, but only the Wi} 
4 withdrawn” 2 75, 26 2655 Cope noobs 
Feet ber ak bn Heron „%% ᷑ » P I 
| . Even in Engliſh, we alſo expreſs_ the force of the | 1 
4 . article A, 1 in plurals, by the ſame negation of the 
„ 3 Now 1 


| ; „* Jt is perhaps owing to the imperfect manner in which the Article 
« defines, that the Greeks have no article correſpondent to it, but wupply-. EY, 
. its place, by a negation of their Article .O alp eric, THE man 


1 fell; aulpwunos erte, A man fell; — without any thing prefixed, but only 
* the Article withdrawn,” N | „„ . 
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Now here 1 acknowledge myſelf to be compleatly thrown 
out; ; and, like the philoſopher of old, merely for want of 


. firm reſting- place on which to fix my machine; for it 
would have been as eaſy for him to raiſe the earth with a. 


fulcrum of ether, as for me to eſtabliſh any reaſonin g or 


argument on this ſort of negation. For, © nothing being 


« prefixed,” 1 cannot imagine in what manner or in what 


5 reſpect a negation of O or of THE, differs from a negation 
of Harris or of Pudding. For lack however of the light 


of comprehenſion, I muſt, do, as other Grammarians doin 


ſi ** K e . attempt to > illuſtrate ON a parallel. 


I Will 90 10 Mr. Harris . of the 8 of 


5 the Treaſury) to have addreſſed the Miniſter in the ſame 


ſtyle of reaſoning—“ Salaries, Sir, produce no benefit, 


bens unleſs aſſociated to ſome receiver : my falary at preſent 
4 js but an imperfect proviſion for myſelf and family: 
NN but your falary : as Miniſter | is much more compleat. | 


—_ id 4 i - « 
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e Even in Engliſh, where the Article A cannot be uſed, as in plurals, 


44 its force is expreſſed by the ſame negation. —Thoſe are THE men, means, 
„ Thoſe are individuals of which we poſſeſs ſome previous knowledge. — 
40 Thoſe are men, the Article apart, means no more than they are ſo many 

s yague and uncertain individuals; juſt as the phraſe,— A man, in the 


40 , e one of the ſame number.“ 
Book 2. Chap. I, 


6  Oblige 
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« Oblige me therefore by wirhdrawing my preſent ſcanty 
« your ſalary. I think this requeſt could not 


reaſonably 


- 


| have been denied: and what ſatis faction Mr. Harris would © = 
have felt by finding his theory thus reduced to practic 


perſon can better judge than myſelf; becauſe I have 


experienced a conduct not much diflimilar from the ulers 
of the Inner Temple: who having firſt inti ed me to quit 
one profeſſion, after many years of expectation, have very | 
handſomely ſupplied its place to me by a negation of the . 
2 VV ADVER- 


jy ny ee 
| Tur a three following apc (except wan ſmall al tera- 
tions and additions) have already been given to the 
1 "A 5.3 05: public i in A Letter io Mr. DUNNING in the year 1778: 

=. / which, though publiſhed, was not written on the ſpur of 8 
| Os l the occaſion. The ſubſtance of that Letter, and of all 
0 that I have farther to communicate on the ſubject | of Lan- . 
1 5 1 guage, has been amongſt the looſe papers in my cloſet 
= 3 | now upwards of thirty years; and would probably have 
ot Of CONT 

© a pr Jr remained there ſome years longer, and have been finally 
"WD: 300- conſigned with myſelf to oblivion, if I had not been made 
7 / the miſerable victim of—7: 70 . tions and a Con- 


Junction. 


\ 


\ The officiating Prieſts indeed * were themſelves of rank 
and eminence ſufficient to dignify and grace my fall, But 


* * Attorney Gena There Hines Chancellor and a Peer. 
Solicitor General Wedderburne—ſince Chancellor and a Peer. 
Earl Mansfield, .Chief Juſtice. 

Mr. Buller—fince a Judge. 
Wr. Wallace — ſince Attorney General. 
Mr. Mansfield ſince Solicitor Gene 
Mr. Bearcroft —ſince Chief Juſtice of Cheſter. 


C „ that 


ADVERTISEMENT. „„ 


that the Conjunction THAT, and the Prepoſitions or and 
CONCERNING - (words which have hitherto been held to 


have No meaning) ſhould be made the abject inſtruments 
of my civil extinction, (for ſuch was the intention, and ſuch 


nas been the conſequence of my proſecution); ; appeared to 

me to make my exit from civil life as degrading as if 1 had 
been brained by a lady” s fan. For mankind 1 in general are 
not { ufficiently aware that words without meaning, or of 


| equivocal meaning, are the everlaſting engines of fraud 


2 


and inj juſtice : and that the grimgribber of Weſtminſter- 


ns EE 


Hall is a more fertile, and a much more formidable, ſource 
of aa than the abracadabra of magicians, 18 


4, 
„ 


” Upon a motion + mage: by me in arreſt of jusgraent 3 in 

the court of King's-Bench in the year 1777, the Chief 
Juſtice adjourned the deciſion: and inſtead of arguments 
on the merits of my objection, (which however by a ſide- 
wind were falſely repreſented by him as merely literal 
ſaws ) defired that Precedents might be brought by the 
Attorney General on a future day. None were however 
ms but wy 11 1 1 Chief Ran ps himſelf; 3 who indeed 


—— 


„ 


— 


— 
_ — — 


"Sd | Mikes”: 


« If the Defendant has a Oe advantage from a Litera flaw, God 1 ferbi 
7M that he ſhould not have the benefit of it,” 


Os in K. B: The BANG againſt Horne. 
OY To produced | 
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The caſe is here between a juſt Government and REBELLIOUS Jubjefty.”— 
Again, — You will read this paper; you will judge whether it is not. 


8 ADVERTISEMENT: 


produced two. (Thereby ipciviay me of the opportunity 


of combating the Precedents and their application, which 


1 ſhould have had if they had been produced by the At- 
torney General . 
cedents alone, (forgetting his own deſcription and diſtinction 


And on the ſtrength of theſe two Pre- 


* ** to the nn decided againſt me +. 


6 


_ 


* Lord Mansfield 


+ The 1 General, in his mol, ſaid to the Jurs;. i Let us a little 
« ſee what is the nature of the obſervations he makes. In the firſt place, 


that left it exceedingly ſhort: and the objection to my having left. it 


« ſhort, was ſimply this; that I had ſtated no more to you but this, that of 
«. imꝑuting to the conduct of the King's troops the crime of murder. 
Now; [ Rated it, A age to the troops, ORDERED. at the were pon ihe. 


„ PUBLIC. SERVICE.” 


Lord Mansfield to the Jury 
Read the paper. What is it? Why it is this; that our Beloved Ame-- 
14. rican Fellow. ſubjects.— in RRBELLIOx agaiuſt the ſtate not beloved ſo as 
« to be, abelted in their REBELLION.” Again, “ What is. the employment. 
* they (the troops) are oRDEeRED upon? Why then what are they u gave 


_ «tbe ons? Draw the concluſion.“ Again, —< The unhappy. reſiſtance 
to the LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY. of this Kingdom by many of our Fellow 


« ſubjects in America: the LEOIsLATURE of this. kingdom have avowed 
« that the Americans REBELLED: Troops are EMPLOYED. upon this ground.” 


« denying the. Government and Legiſlative. authority of England.” And again, 
— If you are of opinion that they were all murdered (like the caſes of 
4 undeubted 


* 


ADVERTISEMENT. . 


I ſay, on the KHocagih of theſe two: tea Eo 
For the groſs perverſion and miſapplication of the technical: 


term de bene eſſe, was merely pour eblouir; to introduce e 
proceedings on the trial, and to divert the attention from 
the only point in queſtion the ſufficiency of the charge 
in the Record. And I cannot believe that any man breathing 
(except Lord Mansfield) either in the profeſſion or out of 


it, will think it an argument againſt the validity of my ob- 
jection; that it was brought forward only by myſelf, and had. 
not been alleged before by the learned Counſel fon tue Printers. 
This however I can truly tell his lordſhip; that the moſt! 
RO of. them. all, (noir vida) Mr. Dunnin 85 Was not 


3 A a 2 


* — ad 


40 . en of 8 and; W e, maſſicres chat might be. 
40 named) why then you may form a different concluſion,” 


And again“ If ſome ſoldiers, Without authority, had got in a drunken 


4 fray, and murder had enſued, and that this paper could relate to that, it 


would be quite. a different thing from the charge in the information: 
« BECAUSE it is charged—as a ſeditious Libel tending to di wo the minds of 


« the People. See the Trial. 


A man muſt be not only well practiſed, but even odd) in our # Courts n 
of Juſtice to diſcover the above deſcription of my crime in the Prepoſitions, . 
or and CONCERNING. Be that as it may: It is evident that the Attorney 
General and the Chief Juſtice did not expect the Jury to be ſo enlightened; 


| and therefore (when I had no longer a right: to open my lips) they deſeribed a 
crime to them in that plain language which I ſtill contend I had a right 
to expect in the Information ; BECAUSE—® A feditious Libel tending to dif- 


quiet the minds of the people,” has been determined to be mere paper and” 


apts: and no pen of che Charge. : 


* 


18 - - ADVERTISEMENT. 


aware of the objection when I firſt mentioned it to him; 


that he would not believe the information could be ſo de- 
fective in all its Counts, till I produced to him an Office 


Copy : when to his aſtoniſhment he found it ſo, he felt no 


_ Jealouſy that the objection had been miſſed by himſelf; but 
declared it to be inſuperable and fatal: and bad me reſt 


aſſured, that whatever might be Lord Mansfield's wiſhes, 


and his courage on ſuch occaſions, he would not dare to 


overrule the objection. And when after the cloſe of the 


7; firſt day, I hinted to him my ſuſpicions of Lord Mansfield's. 


intentions by the « God forbid ;” and by the perverted and 


ö miſapplied © De bene e, in order to mix the proceedings 
on the trial with the queſtion of record; he ſmiled at it, 


as merely a method which his lordſhip took of letting the 


matter down grant y, and d breaking the abrupte of his fall : 


strange as it may dy One of thoſe Precedents 1 was. ND 


| merely imagined by the Chief Juſtice, but never really. 
exiſted, And the other (through ignorance of the meaning 


of the Conjunction THAT) had never been truly under-' 


| food; neither by the Counſel who originally took the ex- 


ception, nor perhaps by the Judges who made the deciſion, - 


nor by the Reporter of it, nor by the eech Chief Juſtice 
who "__ and milapplied it. | 


= 


Mr. 


755 


| ADVERTISEMENT. 1 1 79 


Mr. Dunning undertook: to prove ws did actually prove 
in the Houſe of Lords) the non- exiſtence of the main pre- 
cedent. And I undertook, in that Letter to Mr. Dunning, 
to ſhew the real merits and foundation, and conſequently 
Lord Mansfield's miſapplication of the other. And I under- 
took this, becauſe it afforded a very ſtriking inſtance of 
the importance of the meaning of words ; not only (as has 
been too lightly ſuppoſed) to Metaphyſicians and School- 
men, but to the rights and happineſs of mankind in their : 
deareſt concerns—the deciſions of Courts of Juſtice. 25 


In the Houſe of Lande theſe two Preckilents | (the Fong 
Cation of the Judgment in the Court of King's Bench) 
were abandoned : and the deſcription of my crime againſt 


Government was adjudged to be ſufficiently ſet forth by the 
| Prepoſitions OF _ CONCERNING. 


perhaps it may make my readers ſmile; but I mention 
it as a farther inſtance of the importance of inquiry into 
the meaning of words ;—that in the deciſion of the Judges 
in the Houſe of Lords, the Chief Juſtice De Grey (who 
found or and CONCERNING ſo comprehenſive, clear, and 
definite) began by declaring that—* the word Certainty 
[which the Law requires in the deſcription of Crimes] 
zs as indefinite [that i is as Uncertain] as any word that 


66 could 


. 
8 
n — 


- 3 ms 


+4 


3 


8& ' ADVERTISEMENT, 


we muſt ſuppoſe the word Libel to be very definite: and 


ec could be uſed” Now though certainty is ſo uncertain, 


yet if I were called upon for an equivalent term, I believe 
I could not find in our language any word more poprlarly 
appoſite than Calumny; which is defined by Cicero, in his 
Offices, to be“ callida & malitioſa Juris interpretatio.” 


+ 


If there was any Miſlate (which however I am very far 
from believing) in this deciſion, ſanctioned by the Judges 
and the Houſe of Lords; I ſhall be juſtified in applying 
(with the ſubſtitution of the ſingle word Grammatici for 
Morici) what Giannone, who was bimſelf an excellent 
lawyer, ſays of his countrymen of the ſame profeſſion :;— 
« Tanta ignoranza avea loro bendati gli i, che ſi pre- 
« giavano d' eſſere ſolamente Legiſti, e non Grammatici 
& non accorgendoſi, che perché non erano Grammatici, 
cc eran perciòè CATTIVI LEGISTI.” 5 

8 Iſt. civil. di Napoli. Intro. 


+ HAP. VI. 


or THE worD THAT. 


B. 


Bur! beſides the Articles ce 23 aud arietly ſo called,” 
1 think Mr. Harris and other Grammarians ſay that 


there are ſome words which, according to the different 
manner of uſing them, are ſometimes Articles and ſome- 


times Pronouns : : and that it is difficult to determine to 
which claſs they ought to be referred 3 


* 


„ 


(as when we ſay — THIS is virtue, or duxlnws, Give me THAT) then are 
they ſupply not the place gf a Noun, but only ſerve to aſcertain one, 
they fall rather into the ſpecies of Defnitives or Articles, That there is 
rians have all acknowledged; and ſome words it has been doubtful to 


M <6 genuine 


H. MED — 


1 muſt be confeſſed indeed that all theſe words do not always appear 
as Pronouns. When they ſtand by themſelves and repreſent ſome Noun, 


they Pronouns, But when they are aſſociated to ſome Noun, (as when we 
ſay—Tr1s habit is virtue, or Juxlixzws, THAT man d efrauded me) then as 
indeed a near relation between Pronouns and Articles, the old gramma- 


which claſs to refer. The beſt rule to diſtinguiſh them is this. —The Z 


4 #4 4 £ 


32 or THE WORD THAT: 


They do ſo. And by ſo doing, | ſufficiently inſtru us 
(if we will but uſe our common ſenſe) what value we 
- ought to put upon ſuch claſſes and ſuch definitions. 


B. 
Can you give us any general rule by" which to diſtinguiſh 
when they are of the one ſort, and when of the other Pe. 


* 
Let them give the rule who thus confound together the 
Manner of ſignification of words, and the Abbreviations : 
in their Conſtruction: : than which no two things in Lan- | 
guage are more diſtinct, or ought to be more carefully 
diſtinguiſhed. I do not allow that Any words change their 
nature in this manner, ſo as to belong ſometimes to one 
Part of Speech, and ſometimes to another, from the dif- : 
ferent ways of uſing them. I never could perceive any 
ſuch fluctuation in any word whatever: though I know it 
is a general charge brought erroneouſly againſt words of 


—_— 


md 


genuine Pronoun always ſtands by itſelf, aſſuming the power of a noun, 
e and ſupplying its place. —The genuine Article never ſtands by itſelf, but 
« appears at all times aſſociated to ſomething elſe, requiring a noun for its 

* ſupport, as much as Attributives or Adjectives.” 


Huis, Book I. Chap. Y. 


almoſt 


* 


or THE WORD THAT: „ 


almoſt every dendmination VW. But it appears to me to be 
all, Error: ariſing from the falſe. meaſure which has been 
taken of almoſt every ſort of words. Whilſt the words 
themſelves appear to me to continue faith fully and ſteadily | 
attached, each to the ſtandard under which it was origi- 
nally inliſted. But 1 deſire to wave this matter for the 
pie becauſe | think it will be cleared up by.what is 
to follow concerning the other ſorts of words : at leaſt, if 


that ſhould not convince you, I ſhall be able more eaſily 
to ſatis I you on this head: hereafter, L 10 2991 


— 


4 would not willingly put you out of your own way, 
and am contented to wait for the explanation of many 
things till you ſhall arrive at the place which you may think 
proper for it. But really what you have now advanced 
ſeems to me ſo very extraordinary and contrary to fact, as 
well as to the uniform declaration of all Grammarians; 


that you muſt excuſe me, if, before we proceed ye farther; 


1 mention to you one inſtance. : 7 


j : g 
— » — „ — 2 2” FO 3 
* * 


— 


„ 


# 70 Certains mots Dur Soothe, \Prepofti Ow & Conjon®tions en meme. 
e temps: & repondent ainſi au meme temps A diverſes parties d oraiſon 
i ſelon que la grammaire les "Row diverſement.” TE 7 


And ſo oy all FEW Ge | „ 


84 - OF THE WORD THAT. 


Mr. Harris other Grammarians ſay that the word 
THAT, is ſometimes an Article and ſometimes a Pronoun. 
However I do not deſire an explanation of bat [point] : 
becauſe I ſee how you will eaſily reconcile hat [difference], 
by a ſubauditur or an abbreviation of Conſtruction : and I 
agree with you there. But what will you do with the 
Conjundlion THAT ? | 


Is not this a very conſiderable and manifeſt fluctuation 
and difference of ſignification in the ſame word? Has the 
Conjunction THAT, any the ſmalleſt correſpondence or ſimi- 
larity of ſignification with THAT, the Article, or Pronoun? 


In my opinion the word THAT (call it as you pleaſe, 

either Article, or Pronoun, or Conjunction) retains always 

| one and the fame ſignification. Unnoticed abbreviation in 
N conſtruction and difference of poſition have cauſed this 

1 appearance of fluctuation; and miſled the Grammarians 
of all languages both antient and modern: for in all they 
make the fame miſtake. Pray, anſwer me a queſtion. Is 
it not ftrange and improper that we ſhould, without any 
reaſon or neceſſity, employ in Engliſh the ſame word for 

_ wo different meanings and purpoſes ? 


B. 1 


* 0 * * „ K — . —— I 1 —ͤͤ —————ß—;v— —— —— —ͤ 
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or THE WORD THAT, 83 
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I think it wrong: and 1 ſee no reaſon: for it, but many 77 


— 


reaſons againſt it. & eee ee e,, 


| Well! Then is it not more ſtrange that this ſame in- 
propriety, in this ſame caſe ſhould run. through ALL lan- 
- guages ? And that they ſhould ALL uſe an Article, without. ; 
any reaſon, unneceſſarily, and improperly, for this ſame. 

Conjunction; ; with which it has, as you ſay, no correſpon= 1 1 


dence nor ſimilarity of ſignification? 


- B. 


* 
4 
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They "certainly ay as you will eaſily find by inquiry. ; 
Now does not the uniformity. and univerſality of this ſup< 
| poſed miſtake, and unneceſſary impropriety, in languages 
which have no connexion with each other, naturally lead 

us to ſuſpect that this uſage of the Article may perhaps be 
neither miſtaken nor improper? But that the miſtake may 

lie only with us, who do not underſtand it? 


No doubt what you have ſaid, if true, would afford 
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If true! Examine any languages you pleaſe, and ſee 
whether they alſo, as well as the Engliſh, have not a 
© © ſuppoſed Conjunction which they employ as we do THAT; 


4 
7 


1 and which is alſo the ſame word as their ſuppoſed Article, 


þ «4 * 7 # g 4 
, ＋ ; 


n „ Pronoun. oes not this look as if there was ſome | 


4 # 


1 x F 7 . « 4 
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reaſon. for employing the rticle in this manner? And as 
if there was ſome connexion and ſimilarity of fignification 
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The appearances, I own, are ſtrongly in favour of your 
opinion, But how ſhall we find out what that connexion is ? 


3 * 
36 4 * < * 


„ Suppoſe we examine ſome inſtances ;/ and, ſtill keeping 
1 the ſame ſignification of the ſentences, try whether we 


cannot, by a reſolution of their conſtruction, « iſcover what 
we want. 10029 1019 GOES 00 29871 MEA 


„ EO $5 4 
WG I wiſh you to believe THAT I would not wilfully hurt a fly. 


* 


— 


* 


RESOLUTION. 


e 


Þ | I would not wilfully hurt a fly; J wiſh you to believe 


+ 


THAT [aſſertion]. didi un 10) baude 


| | 0 8 | 7 \ | ib * 

8 JJ Les. 
She knowing THAT Crooke had been indicted for forgery, 
id W and 4d 35.5 Hh Cn ä 
-RESOLUTION«:...: 1 

Crooke had been indicted for forgery; ſhe, knowing 

THAT, [fact] did ſo and ſo &. | „„ 


1 


«- 


You fay THAT the fame arm which, when contracted, 
can lift; when extended to its utmoſt reach, will not be 
able to raiſe—, You mean THAT we ſhould never forget 
and THAT we ſhould be prudently contented 
to do good within our own ſphere, where it can have an 
effect: and THAT we ſhould not be miſled even by a vir- 

tuous benevolence and public ſpirit, to waſte ourſelves in 

fruitleſs efforts 


7 


our ſituation, 


beyond our power of influence. 
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The ſame arm which, when contracted, can lift—; 


when 
extended to its utmoſt reach, will not be able to raiſe : 


* King v. Lawley, Strange's Reports. Eaſter T. 4. Geo. II. 
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8 OF THE WORD THAT: 


you ſay THAT. We ſhould never forget our ſituation ; 
you mean THAr: and we ſhould be contented to do good | 
within our own ſphere where it can have an effect; vou 
mean THAT : and we ſhould not be miſled even by a vir- 
tuous benevolence and public ſpirit to waſte ourſelves in 

_ fruitleſs efforts beyond our power 'of influence ; you mean 

_ THAT, 


EXAMPLE. 


They who have well conſidered THAT kingdoms riſe or 
fall, and THAT their inhabitants are happy or miſerable, 
not ſo much from any local or accidental adyantages or 
| diſadyantages; but accordingly as they are well or ill go- 
verned; may beſt determine how far a virtuous mind can 
be neutral in politics. , 


RESOLUTION. 


Kingdoms riſe or fall, not ſo much from any local or 
accidental advantages or diſadvantages, but accordingly as 
they are well or ill governed ; they who have well con- 
ſidered THAT (maxim), may beſt determine how far a vir- 
tuous mind can be neutral in politics. And the inhabitants 
of kingdoms are happy or miſerable, not ſo much from 
any local or accidental advantages or diſadvantages, but 
N accordin gly as they are well or ill governed; they who 
9 „ „„ 


(Ox EBay 


« particuliers contre la violence, et qui leur aſſure aucune proprietẽ. 


a 


890 
have conſidered THAT. may beſt determine how far a-vir- 
tuous mind can be neutral in politics *. 
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& Le deſpotiſme ecraſe de ſon ſceptre de fer le plus beau pays du 
monde: Il ſemble que les malheurs des hommes croiſſent en proportion 
des efforts que la nature fait Pour: les rendre heureux.” 


cc 
DAVART: 


* 


«© Dans ce paradis terreſtre, au milieu de tant de richeſſes, qui croiroit 
que le Siamois eſt peut- etre le plus miſerable des peuples ? Le gouverne- 


ment de Siam eſt deſpotique: le ſouverain jouit ſeul du droit de la libertẽ 
naturelle à tous les hommes. Ses ſujets ſont ſes eſclaves; chacun d' eux 


lui doit ſix mois de ſervice perſonnel chaque anne*, ſans aucun ſalaire et 
meme ſans 7 II leur accorde les fix autres pour fe procurer de 


cc quoi vivre.“ Happy, happy England, if ever thy miſerable inhabitants 


cc 


ſhall, in reſpect of taxation, be elevated to the condition of the Siamois ; 


when thy Taſkmaſters ſhall be contented with half the produce of thy in- 
duſtry !] * Sous un tel gouvernement il n'y a point de loi qui protege les 


Tout 
depend des fantaiſies d'un prince abruti par toute ſorte d'excts, et ſurtout 


* par ceux du pouvoir; qui paſſe ſes jours enferme dans un ſerrail, i Wo | 


rant tout ce qui ſe fait hors de ſon palais, et ſur tout les malheurs de ſes 


* peuples. Cependant ceux-ci ſont livres à la cupiditẽ des grands, q 


« ſont les premiers eſclaves, et approchent ſeuls à des; jours marques, mais 


« toujours en tremblant, de la perſonne du deſpote, qu” ils OM. comme | 
une divinite—ſyjette à des caprices dangereux.” 


Yorages d'un Philoſophe [Monſ. Poivre] Londres, 176 g. 


The 3 heart-rending reflections which Savary makes at the fight of 


Egypt, and Monſ. Poivre at the condition of Siam, might ſerve as other 
examples for the Conjun#ion in queſtion : but I 


. their matter, And [ think myſelf at leaſt as well 88 ( do 5 not expect 


give them for the ſake of 


i a N 
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go ox THE WORD THAT. 


Thieves riſe by night THAT they may cut mers throats, 


—_——S___ 


y—_ We 


to be as well rewarded) as our late Poet Laureat ; who, u 100 the following 
paſſage of Milton's Comus, 
- OP auen eee, 
8 adds this Aagitious note: 5 | 
Not many years after this was written, Mir ron s Fkixubs ſhewe® 
« that the ſafety of a Senate houſe was not inviolable. But when the people 
« turn Legiſlators, what place is ſafe unt the tumults of innovation, and 
ce the inſults of diſobedience.” 
I believe our late Laureat meant not ſo ma to pr” at Milton' s ex- 
preſſion, as to ſeize an impertinent opportunity of recommending . himſelf 
to the powers which be, by a cowardly infult on the dead and perſecuted, 
author's memory, and on the aged, defenceleſs conſtitution of his country. 
A critic who ſhould really be. diſpleaſed at Milton's expreſſion, would 
rather ſhew its impropriety by an event which had happened Before it was 
uſed, than by an event which the poet could not at that time foreſee. Such 
a critic adverting to the 5th of November, 1605, and to the 4th of January, 
1641, might more truly ſay——*< Not many years both before and after 
„ this was written, WrarToON's rareNDs ſhewed that the ſafety of a Senate 
« houſe was not inviolable.” 

With equal impertinence and malignity (pages 3 538. } * he raked 
up the aſhes of Queen Caroline and Queen Elizabeth; whoſe private cha- 
rafters and inoffenſive amuſements were as little connected with, Milton's, 

poems, as this animadverſion on hang is with the ſubject 1 am now 
treating. 

Perhaps, aſter all, the concluding line of Milton's epitaph, 

| « Rege ſub auguſta fas fit laudare Catonem,” | 
is ; artfully made by Mr. Wharton the concluding line alſo of his N 5 in 
order to account for his preſent virulence, and to ſoften the reſentment of 


his readers, & at the expence of his patron, n. | 
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always be e to have merely the ſame force and 


ſignification, and to be in fa 
ſame word which in other p laces is called an Article or 


2 
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Pronoun. . 1 1 
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For any thing that imr occurs to me, this may 
perhaps be the caſe in Engliſh, where THAT 1s the only 
Conj unction of the ſame ſignification which we employ in 


* 


this manner. But your laſt example makes me believe 


that this method of reſolution will not take place in thoſe 
languages which have different Conjunctions for this ſame 


purpoſe. And if ſo, 1 ſuſpect that your whole reaſoning 
on this ſubject may be without foundation. For how can 


48 


you reſolve the original . of your laſt exam 


le; where (un- 
fortunately for E Jour nopop). VT is employed, and not the 
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« Ve 1 ee ſurgunt de nocte latrone ? 


N 2 I ſuppoſe 


the ſame manner, I imagine, may all ſentences be 
its equivalent) is employed: and by ſuch reſolution it will 


nothing elſe but the very 
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left ur amongſt them without moleſtation * 


* 


I ſuppoſe you will not ay that UT is the Latin neuter 


Article. For even Sanctius, who ſtruggled ſo hard to 
withdraw hop from amon oft the Conj unctions, yet | Kill 
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It is not at all extraordinary that ur and qyop ſhould be indifferently 


uſed for the ſame conjunctive purpoſe : for as ur (originally written vrt) : 


is nothing but 4 : So is QyoD (ancientiy written QUODDE) merely Ka. hs 
« DPuodde tuas laudes culpas, 


mi proficis Re,” 


Locilrus. 


(See Note in Havercamp' 8 * Creech's Lucretius ; where qyoppz is miſ 


takenly derived from di.) , in Latin, being ſounded (not as the Engliſh 


but as the French pronounce q, that is) as the Greek K; Ka, (by a change 
of the character, not of the ſound) became the Latin Que, (uſed only en- 
clitically indeed in modern Latin). Hence Ka, 5] became in Latin Qu 


otti— Quoddi— Quodde— Quod. Of which if Sanctius had been aware, he 


would not have attempted a diſtinction between ur and Quop : ſince the 
two words, though Oy | are in iabitance and 2 the 


ſame. 


The perpetual change of T into p, and vice verſa, is ſo very familiar to 


all who have ever paid the ſmalleſt attention to Language, that I ſhould not 


think it worth while to notice it in the preſent inſtance ; if all the etymolo- 
gical canoniſts, whom I have ſeen, had not been remarkably inattentive to 
the organicat cauſes of thoſe literal ee of which they treat, 5 


Skinner (wo was a Phyſician) i in his Prolegomena Etymologica, 12 
ing of the frequent tranſmutation of s into 2, bh very truly- we” Sunt 
« ſanè literz ſono fer? exdem.” 


But | 
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at I ſhould, in this 


* 


Vou are not to expect from me 


Place, account etymologically for he different words which 


But in what does that fer? conſiſt? For s is not nearer in ſound to 2, 
chan r is to B, or than T is to p, or than P is to v, or than E is to o, or . 
an TH (93 in Thing, is A 1s tO TH, (D) in That, or | than SH is to the eg 


* 
1 


(N. B. ru and $4 are ſimple conſonants, and ſhould be marked by 
ſingle letters. J, as the Engliſh pronounce it, is a double conſonant; and 


ut ww * f * s W 8 - 


ſhould have two characters.) ES e N 


For theſe ſeven couple of ſimple conſonants, via. 
| b | | . i — 5 a f 1 ; 
WE, * 7 Sou” 8 | Without 24 
Compreſſion ; AYE 90} Compreſſion * 
| D — 8 ? | n 
i 0 V — 5 F 5 8 0 . | 
differ each from its partner, by no variation whatever of articulation ; but 
ly by a certain unnoticed and almoſt imperceptible motion or n 
ſion of or near the Larynx; which cauſes what Wilkins calls «© /ome kind 
* of murmure.” This compreſſion the Welch never uſe, So that when a 
 Welchmag infra Ke ee e rel e ee 
85 ' T'vow, by God, Dat Jenkin iz a Wizzard, _ 5 
pronounces t n oe as 8, gl | | 


* I fow, py Cot, cat Shenkin iſs a Wiſſart ;” > 
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ſome languages (for there are others beſide the Latin) 
may ſometimes borrow and. employ in this manner inſtead 
of their own common Article. But if yon ſhould here- 
after exact it, I ſhall not refuſe the undertaking : although 
| it is not the eaſieſt part of Etymology : ; for Abbreviation 
and Corruption are akvays bufe/t with the words which are 
moſt frequently in uſe. TOs, like ſoldiers, being very 
apt to deſert and drop off in a long march, and eſpecially 
if their paſſage happens to lie near the confines of an 
enemy s country #, Vet 1 doubt not that, with this clue, 


— „ 


— 


he articulates in every other reſpect exactly as we do; but omits the com- 
preſſion nine times in this ſentence. And for failing in this one point only, 

changes ſeven of our conſonants: for we owe ſeven additional letters, 
| (i. e. ſeven additional ſounds in our language) ſolely to the addition of this | 
one compreſſion to ſeven different articulations. | 


#> 


#* « Nous avons deja t, que alteration du derive n A nefine 
4 que le temps I'cloignoit du primitif ; & nous avons ajoutẽ — toutes choſes 
« Failleurs egales,—parceque la quantite de cette alteration depend auſſi 
du cours que ce mot a dans le public, Il s'uſe, pour ainſi dire, en 
4 paſſant dans un plus grand nombre de bouches, fur tout dans la bouche 
du peuple: & la rapiditẽ de cette circulation equivaut à une plus longue 
4 duree. Les noms des Saints & les noms de bapteme Jes plus communs, 
« en ſont un exemple. Les mots qui reviennent le plus ſouvent dans les 
*« langues, tels que les verbes Etre, faire, vouloir, aller, & tous ceux qui 
« ſervent à lier les autres mots dans le diſcours, ſont ſujets a de plus grandes 
* alterations. Ce ſont ceux qui ont le plus beſoin d'etre fixes par la langue 
. ecrite.” . | I ee ach 
Encyclopedie (Etymologie) par M. DE Brossts. | 
| | you 
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5 you will yourſelf be able, upon inquiry, to account as 

eaſily (and in the ſame manner) for the uſe of all the others, 
as I know. you can for UT; ; which is merely the Greek 
neuter Article ory *, adopted for this conj junctive purpoſe 

by the Latins, and by them originally written urr: the o 
being changed into u, from that propenſity which both 
the ancient Romans had +, and the modern Italians ſtill 
have , upon many occaſions, to pronounce even their 


1 10 a 


** Y 


* « UI eſt mutata ors,” . 
J. — de C. L. L. Gap. 173: : 


1 So in the antient form of cel. de rouon. 


« YT EI. EGO. Ax IM. PRAI. ME. FORMIDINEM. METOM.. QUE. OMNIOM:. 


« DIRAS. SIC. VTEI, VERBEIS. NONCOPASO. ITA. PRO. REPOPLICA. POPOLI-- 
_ © ROMANI. QUIRITIOM, VITAM: SALUTEM. QUE. MEAM, LEGIONES. Aux- 


* $SILIA. QUE. HOSTIOM.. MEOM. DIVELS, MAREDOUS. . TELLOURI, | WE. DE- 
44. vovro.“ 


So in the laws of N. uma, and in the twelve tables, and in all antient in- 
ſeriptions, O is perpetually found where the modern Latin uſes U. And 


it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the F preceded the change 
of the orthography; BY | 


* | 


E « Quant 11a voyelle 1 v pour ce qu ils (les eakens): 'Vaiment fort, ainſi 
* que nous cognoiſſons par ces mots icio, ubrigato, &e. je proſe 10 
. qu is la reſpectent plus que les autres,” 
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own o like an v. of which. 1 need not 'prodite any! 
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The Reſolution therefore of the original will be like 


thaſ of the tranſlation ; 4. 


Fas Latrones * homines (4) ory age de nocte. 
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fte 1. o a'ſtretta amicizia i V, uſandoſi in molte voci ſeambievol- 
ec mente. - - 
Menage. Cambiamenti delle lettere. page 16, 


_ Mindy quotes Quindilian, Feſtus, Velius a Victorinus, Callio- 
dorus, Servius, Priſcian, Virgil, Jul. C. Scaliger. 


1 La v par che prevaleſſe ne'primi tempi e piu remoti, quando i Latini 
* memori della Eolica origine, o imitando gli umbri e gli Etruſchi, literan 
* v pro o efferebant : (1. ) e pronunziavano Funtes, Frundes, Acherunte, 
« Humones, e ſimili. (2.) Quindi Ovidio, avendo detto che una volta il 


c nome di Orione era Urion, ſoggiugne—perdidit antiquum litera prima 
ce ſonum. (3. ) Ne' tempi poſteriori {i andò all altro eſtremo; e all' antica 


cc 1 fu ſoſtituita quaſi ſempre la o, come vedeſi in Novios Plautios, 
e in altre voci della tavola ſeconda. Priſciano ne da per ragione: quia 
ee 1 Italic populis v in uſu non erat, ſed e contrario utebantur o: (4. 4 


os dicendovi verbigrazia, Colpa, Exſoles, per Culpa, Exules, &c. Cf 5 


Lanzi Saggio di Lingus ene! Tom. i. Pag. Fg 


(1.) Feſt. vid. Orcus. 


( 2.) Quinct. L. 4. 

z. N. 

(4.) Pag. 584. 

(5. ) Caſſiod. 2284. 1 1 
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vou have extricated- yourſelf pretty well out 'of this | 


ſcrape with Ur. And perhaps have done prudently, to 


decline the ſame ſort of explanation in thoſe other lan- 


guages which, as well as the Latin, have likewiſe a double 


Conjunction for this purpoſe, not quite ſo eaſily accounted 
for, becauſe not ready derived to your hands. But I have 


not yet done with the Engliſh : for though your method 
of reſolution will anſwer with moſt ſentences, yet I doubt 


much whether it will with all. = think there is one uſage 


of the conjunction THAT which it will not explain. 


Produce an inſtance. 


3 
The inſtances are common enough. But I chuſe to 
take one from your favourite /ad Shepherd : in hopes that 


the difficulty it may cauſe you, will abate ſomething of 


your extreme partiality for that en Which, n 


it * 


kx « ſuch wool 
00 As 105 mere e Engliſh flocks his Muſe could pull, 


ou have always contended obſtinately, with its e is 


2 — 


—< a Fleece 
« To match or thoſe of Sicily or Greece,” 
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So again in Shakeſpeare *, 
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Je TEAT, when two 


« Ir THAT the king 


y way your good deſerts forgot, 


He bids you name your griefs. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


PRESUME my readers to be acquainted with French, 
Latin, Italian and Greek: which are unfortunately the 
uſual. boundaries of an Engliſh ſcholar's acquiſition, On 
this ſuppoſition, a friend of mine lamented that, in my 
Letter to Mr. Dunning, I had not confined myſelf to the 


common Engliſh character for the ane and W 
derivations. 


In the preſent publication I ſhould undoubtedly have 
conformed to his wiſhes, if I had not imagined that, by 
inſerting the Anglo-ſaxon and Gothic characters in this 
place, I might poſſibly allure ſome of my readers to fami- 
liarize themſelves with thoſe characters, by an application 
of them to the few words of thoſe languages which are 
here introduced: and thus lead the way to their better 
acquaintance with the parent language, which ought long 
ago to have made a part of the education of our youth. 
And I flatter myſelf that one of the conſequences of my 
preſent i inquiry will be, to facilitate and abridge the tedious: 
and miſtaken method of inſtruction which has too long 
continued in our ſeminaries : : the time which is at preſent 
allotted to Latin and Greek, being amply ſufficient for the 

0 5 „ acquire- 
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acquirement alſo of French, Italian, Anglo-ſaxon, Dutch, 
German, Daniſh and Swediſh. - Which will not ſeem at all 
extraordinary, when it is conſidered that the five laſt men- 
tioned (together with the Engliſh) are little more than 
different dialects of one and the ſame language. And 
though this was by no means the leading motive, nor is 
the preſent object of my inquiry; yet I think it of con- 
ſiderable importance: although 1 do not hold the acquiſi- 
tion of languages in ſo very great eſtimation as the Emperor 


Charles the Vth did. Who, as Brantome tells us, “ diſoit 


« g repetoit ſouvent, quand il tomboit ſur la beaute des 
-«6 langues, (ſelon Vopinion des Turcs) u' autant de lan- 
« gues que homme ſcait parler, autant de fois eſt-il 
« homme.“ T7 ir l Man © 
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CHAP. VII. 


OF coNjuNcrIoNSs. 


"* WAS afraid of ſome ſuch inſtances as theſe, when 1 
wiſhed to poſtpone the whole conſideration of this ſub- 
ject till after we had diſcuſſed the other received Parts of 


) 


Speech. Becauſe, in order to explain it, I muſt foreſtall 
ſomething of what I had to ſay concerning Conjunctions. 


e e ſince the queſtion is ſtarted, perhaps it may be 
as well to give it here. 


* 


The truth of the matter is, that 1F is merely a Verbö. 


0 


It is merely the Imperative of the Gothic and Anglo-ſaxon - 
verb TIkAN, Lipan. And in thoſe languages, as well as in 
the Engliſh formerly, this ſuppoſed Conjunction was pro- 


* . 


nounced and written as the common Imperative, pools” A 
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TIE, Lp, Gif. Thus . 1 . 
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| . Hath lotted her to be your brother” s miſtreſſe 7 TY TTT 
, 9 ſhee can be reclaim'd ; 61 not, his prey e ee, „ | 
| 7 | . 4, | by 7 
And accordingly our dr. 1F has always the fign Zoe Tt 
fication of the Engliſh Imperative Give; ; and no other. 5 A 
So that the reſolution of the conſtruction in the inſtances ; 
you have produced, will be as before in the others. 5 
„ RESsOLUTION. VVV 
4 His feelings be the ſame with mine, IVI THAT, I | 
« wonder he can move, _—— np e bo 
« The King may have forgotten your good deſerts, ä 
% GIVE THAT in any way, he bids you name your griefs.TL“ | 
And here, as an additional proof, we may obſerve, that | 
whenever the Datum, upon which any concluſion depends, 


is a ſentence, the Article THAT, if not expreſſed, 1 is always 
underſtood, and may be inſerted after 11. As in the in--. * 
ſtance I have produced above, the Poet might have faid, „„ 


% Gif that the can be reclaimed,” &. | 


— 


Por the reſolution — she can be reclaimed, Give 


« that; my largeſſe hath lotted her to be your brothers 
Sad Shepherd, Act II. Scene 1. 20 

i 

5 ; 7 15 5 


8 ͤ Ä 22 Ron — 


1 0 4 | 


« miſtreſſe. She cannot be reclaimed, Give that ; my largeſſe 


+ 1 1 


% hath lotted her to be your brother 5 prey. 555 
But the Article THAT is not underſtood, and cannot be 
inſerted after ir, where the Datum is not a ſentence, but 


” 


ſore Noun governed by the Verb 1 or GIVE. As, — 


« 
. 
*%- 
5 
N 


EXAMPLE. ty 
„ How will the weather diſpoſe of you to-morrow ? Ir 
< fair, it will ſend me abroad; 1y foul, it will keep me 


» 


* an, 7,7, CO08-xo7t : * 


; \ 


* 


Here we cannot ſay “ IF THAT fair it will ſend me 
6 abroad ; Ir THAT foul it will keep me at home.” Be- 
cauſe in this caſe the verb 1F governs the Noun; and the 
reſolved conſtruction is, 
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„ GIVE fair weather, it will ſend me abroad; oiIvE foul 
« weather, it will keep me at home.” 

But make the Datum a ſentence, As—“ Ir it is fair 
H weather: it will ſend me abroad; 1F it is foul weather, 


R * 2 


« it will keep me at home?” 


And then the article THAT is underſtood, and may be 
inſerted after 11; As“ 1F THAT it is fair weather, it will 
„ ũ 7 « ſend 


« me at home.“ 
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The reſolution then 
« It is fair weather, GIVE THAT; 
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66 It is foul weather, GIVE THAT; it will keep me at home. 
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One word more to clear up a difficulty which occurs to 


me concerning your account of ir, and I haye. done. 


14 


We have in 
rather obſolete 
As—& AN you 
« detraction a 
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ngliſh another wor 
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which (though now. 
uſed frequently to ſapply the place of Ir. 
ad any eye behind you, you might { ſce more 


your heels, than fortunes before you * 4. 
1 © oP 157 80 f Re CY | : „Hao Aon . "Aon, 1 
In this and in all imilar inſtan nces, what is AN ? For I can 
' 303734) * £11} S357 e344; Tf : : | bg 
by no means agree with th account which Dr. S, „ Johnſon 
„Act II. Scene 8. | 
gives 
| 7; 
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gives of it in his Diction 


ON yu 


and I do not know that any 
other perſon has ever attempted to explain it. 
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Of which he gives a ve 


| from Shakeſpeare “; where both Ax and ir are uſed in 


* 


« He cannot flatter, He! 
« An honeſt mind and plain: he muſt ſpeak Truth : z 


72 


Ax they will take it, So. ir not; He's plain. 


% 8 y * . : *.< 
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Where, if Ax was a contraction of AND 1F; AN and 1y 
ould rather chan ge places. N | 


2 


I can no more agree with Dr. 8S. Johnſon than you do. 
A part of one word only, employed to ſhew that another 
word is compounded with it, would indeed be a curious 
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method of con- traction. Though even this account of it 
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Will ſerve it better: 
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would ſerve my purpoſe. But the trut 
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5g t ſeems indeed to be ſo. But, if fo, how can it ever 
be made to ſignify as 11? For which alſo, as well as for 
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It never ſignifies As if : nor is ever a contraction of them. 

| | Johnſon however advances Addiſon's authority for it. 
——— My next pretty correſpondent, like Shakeſpeare's 

“ Lion in Pyramus Thiſbe, roars AN it were an 


« nightingale;35 ft fy noms: 1 Fo dfoyont DAR Ho af 
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If Addiſon had fo written, ! | 


he had written | falſe Engliſh, But he ne ver did ſo write. 


ſhould anſwer roundly, that 
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* This arbitrary method of contraction is very uſeful to an idle or i 1gno- 
aA ant Expoſitor, It will ſuit any thing. S. Johnſon alſo fay—— ____ 
« AN'T, a contraction for And is; or rather Aud if it; as—An't pleaſe 

' Jou=that is, Aud if it Pleaſe you,” It js merely — Ax it {Pleaſe you. 
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IF; it being 
ſe but the Imperative of the Anglo-ſaxon verb 
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1 or CONJUNCTIONS. 


He only quoted it in mirrh and ridicule, as the author 
wrote it. And Johnſon, an Editor of Shakeſpeare, ought 
to have known and obſerved it. And then, inſtead of 
Addiſon's or even 8h akeſpeare's authority, from whom the 
expreſſion is borrowed ; he ſhould have quoted Bottonts, 
the Weaver: whoſe Language correſponds with. the cha- 
racter Shakef] peare has given him,— 


$65 « The hallow'ft thickſeull of that barren fort, vir. 
A crew of. Patches, rude Mechanical, &; 8 
« That work for Bread upon Athenian Stalls „ 


* 


4 will aggravate my. voice ſo Gays Bottom) that l will 
7 roar you as gently as any ſucking Dove : - will roar vou 


« AN 'twere any nightingale ny 


If Johnſon is ſatisfied with ſuch authority as this; for 


the different ſignification and propriety of Engliſh words, 


he will find enough of it amongſt the clowns in all our 


comedies ; and Mafter Bottom in particular in this very 


fentence will furniſh him with many new meanings. But, 
I believe, Johnſon will not find aw uſed for A. if, either 


ſcriouſly or clowniſhly, in any other part of Addiſon or 


Shakeſpeare; except in this ſpeech of Bottom, and in 


* . 
* * 1 ** ds 


— mo 


| ._ * Midſummer Night's Dream, Act III. Scene 2. 
+ Midſummer Night's Dream, Act I. Scene 2. 
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another of Hoſteſs Micky He made a Auer end, and 
« went away AN. it had been any Chriſtom child . W 


B. 

In Engliſh i: it ſeems, then two words which have 
been called conditional Conj unctions (and whoſe force and 
manner of ſignification, as well as of all the others, we 
are directed by Mr. Locke to ſearch after in “ the ſeveral 
% views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations, and excep- 
« tions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the mind, for which 
e we have either none or very deficient names) are, .accord- 


ing to you, merely te original Imperatives of the verbs 
. VIU e 


Now let me vuderſtund you. I do not mean to divert 
you into an etymological explanation of each particular 


word of other languages, or even of the Engliſh, and ſo 


to change our converſation from a philoſophical inquiry 
concerning the nature of Language in general, into the 
particular buſineſs of a polyglot Lexicon. But, as you 
have ſaid that your principles will apply univerſally, I deſire 
to know whether you mean that the conditional conjunctions 
of all other languages are likewiſe to be found, like 1r and 


Fax 
2 


a 4 2 4 
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110 


AXN, in the original Imperatives of ſome of their own or 
derived verbs, meanin 8 to Give ” 9 


H. 

No. If that was my opinion 1 know you are ready 
inſtantly to confute it by the Conditionals of the Greek and 
Latin and Iriſh, the F rench, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueze 
and many other Languages. But I mean, that thoſe words 
which are called conditional conjunctions, are to be accounted 
for in ALL languages in the ſame manner as I have ac- 
counted for 1F and Ad. Not indeed that they muſt. all 
mean preciſely as theſe two do,—Give and Grant; but ſome 
word equivalent: Such as,—Be it, Suppoſe, Allow, Permit, 
Put, Suffer, &c. Which meaning is to be ſought for from 
the particular etymology of each reſpective language, not 
from ſome un-named and un-known Turns, Stands, Poſ- 
 « tures, &c. of the mind,” In ſhort, to put this matter 
| out of doubt, I mean to diſcard all ſuppoſed myſtery, not 
only about theſe Conditionals, but about all thoſe words alſo 
which Mr. Harris and others diſtinguiſh from Prepoſitions, 
and call Conjunctions of Sentences. I deny them to be a 
ſeparate ſort of words or Part of Speech by themſelves. 
For they have not a ſeparate manner of fignification : al. 
though they are not devoid of ſignification. And the par- 
ticular ſignification of each muſt be ſought for from amongſt 
„ 


1 1 IT | 


the other parts of Speech, by the. [hots o the particular 
etymology of each reſpective language. By ſuch means 

alone can we clear away the obſcurity and errors in which 
Grammarians and Philoſophers have been involved by the 
corruption of ſome common words, and the uſeful Abbre- 
viations of Conſtruction. And at the ſame time we ſhall 4 
get rid of that farrago of uſeleſs diſtinctions into Conjunc- 1 
tive, Adſunctive, Diguntive, Subdigjundive, Copulative, 4 8 
Negative copulative *, Continuative, Subcontinuative,  Poſi- Fo 
tive, Suppoſitive, Ca ual, Collective, E Heckive, Approbative, 
Diſcretive, Ablative, Preſumptiue, Abnegative, Completive, 
 Augmentative, Alternative, H Iypothetical, . Extenſi ue, Peri- 

odical, Motivat, Concluſive, Ex Plicative, 75 ranf tive, In terro- 

ęative, Com parative, Diminutive, Preven rive, Adequate 
Preventive, Adverſative, Co nditi onal,  Suſpen ive, "Ilativ e, 
Conductive, Declarative, 8c. &c. &c. which explain nor 

thing; and (as moſt other technical terms are abuſed) ſerve 

only to throw a veil over the ignorance of thoſe who em- 

Nor them 1. 5 


wy OY - — 


40 Non, Non, non minus disjungit, quam Nec, Nee. hs an neu- 
trum ego Digjuneiwun appello, ſed copulativum potius negativum. 
Ariſtarchus Anti-Bentleianus. Pars ſecunda. Pag. 12. 


t Technical terms are not invariably abuſed to cover the ignorance g/l 
of thoſe who employ them. In matters of law, politicks, and Governmentyy 
they are more frequently abuſed in attempting to impoſe upon the ignorance 
of others; and to cover the injuſtice and knavery of thoſe who employ them. 
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"You mean, then, by what you have a, Kally to con 
tradict Mr. Harris's definition of a Conjun#on ; which he 
ſays, 1s a Part of Speech devoid of ſignification itſelf, 
e but fo formed as to help ſignification, by making two or 


* 


« more Gi Ay ſentences to be one ſignificant ſentence.” | 
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x; I have the Jels ſcruple to do fi: becauſe Mr. Harris 
makes no ſcruple to contradict himſelf. For he afterwards 


acknowledges that ſome of them have a kind of ob- 


& ſcure ſignification when taken alone; and appear in 
“ Grammar, like Zoophytes * in nature, a kind of middle 
« gBeings of amphibious character; which, by ſharing the 


& attributes of the higher and the lower, conduce to link 
« the _—— —— ; 


Now I ſuppoſe it is impoſſible to convey a Nothing in a 


more ingenious manner. How much ſuperior is this to 


* Theſe Zoophytes have made a wonderful impreſſion on Lord Monboddo. 
1 believe (for I ſurely have not counted them) that he has uſed the alluſion 
at leaſt twenty times in his progreſs of language; and ſeems to be always 
unting after extremes merely for the ſake of introducing them, But they 


ave been ſo often placed between two ſtools, that it is no wunde ey 
thould at laſt come to the ground. K $4 er 3) * +: 2g 


2 


auguage 
ey by 9 in Sir e 1 N ö 
much other intelligence of equal importance, tells us with 
a very ſolemn face, and aſcribes it to Plato, that EVerx 
& man that opines/ muſt opine ſomething: the fabject of 


e opinion therefore is not nothing.“ But the faireſt way 
to Lord Mont ago i to give you the whole —— . 
. | „„ PORT Rey 
6& Tt was not therefore without reaſon that Plato ſaid 
that the ſubject of opinion was neither the 70 5, or the 
thing itſelf, nor was it the ro hu, or nothing; but 
ſomething betwixt theſe two. This may appear at 2 
ſight a little myſterious, and difficult to be underſtood; 
but, like other things of that kind in Plato, when 
examined to the bottom, it has a very clear meaning, and 
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* « As 1 old Take of Prague, FIR never ſaw pen 0 Fg very 
« wittily ſaid to a niece of king Gorboduc, — That that is, is': So I being 
« Maſter Parſon, am TO — For what is that, "w that * And is, 
r q Fr 

. e Twelfth Night, Act w. trend 3 


John Lit Sir Tophas nnzodilires in the fame manner. 
e Sir Tophas. Doeſt thou not know whey a Oe? is? 
« Epiton. No. 


j 


Sir Tophas, Why foole, 2 \m_ is as moeh a as one ſhould Frey poet.“ 
| f Endimion, * I, Scene 3: 


"'#'S 
$:4#: .5 


. 1 explains 
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« explains the nature of opinion very aell *; FOR, as he | 
« ſays, Every man that opines, muſt opine ſomething z 
« the ſubject of opinion therefore is not nothing. At the 
« ſame time it is not the thing itſelf, but ſomething be- 
« twixt the two +,” His Lordſhip, you ſee, has explained 
it 


Lucinde. Qu'eſt ce que c'eſt que ce galimatias? 
Frontin. Ce galimatias! Vous n'y comprenez donc rien? 
Lucinde. Non, en veritẽ. : 

Frontin. Na foi, ni moi non plus: je vais pourtant vous rerphdber & 
| vous voulez, 
Lucinde. Comment m' expliquer ce que tu ne comprends oh Þ 
Frontin. Oh ! Dame, J'ai fait mes &tudes, moi. | . 

| | L'amant de lui-meme. Rouſſeau, Scene xiii. a 


. Origin 1 Progreſs of Language, Vol. I. =. 100. 0 poſſede 
Tantiquitẽ, comme on le peut voir par les belles remarques qu'il a faites. 
« Sans lui nous ne ſcaurions pas que dans la ville d'Athenes les enfans 
« pleuroĩent quand on leur donnoit le fouet.— Nous devons cette decouverte 
« 2 fa profonde erudition.“ 
But his lordſhip's philoſophical writings are full of information, expla- 
nations and obſervations of equal importance. Vol. I. p. 136, he informs 
us, that—Porphyry, the greateft philoſopher as well as beſt writer of his age, 
« relates that crows and magpies and parrots were taught in his time not 
only to imitate human ſpeech, but to attend to what was told them and 
« to remember it; and many of them, fays he, have learned to inform 
« apainſt thoſe whom they. ſaw doing any miſchief in the houſe. And he 
« himſelf tamed a.partridge that he found ſomewhere about Carthage to 
fuch a degree, that ut not only played and fondled with him, but anſwered 
« him when he ſpoke to it in a voice different from that in which the 
40 partridges call one another: but was ſo well bred, that it never made 
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it very clearly; and no doubt muſt have created much to 
get thus to the bottom. 


* 


But Mr. Harris has the advantage of a Simile over this 


gentleman : and though Similies appear with moſt beauty 


— 


* 


ec his opinion, but that of the Pythagoreans, the greateſt philoſophers in 
e my opinion that ever exiſted, next to the maſters of their maſter, I mean 


« the Egyptian prieſts. And beſides. the Pythagoreans, Plato, Ariſtotle, | 


«© Empedocles, and Democritus, were of the ſame opinion. One thing 
« cannot be denied, that their natures may be very much improved by uſe 
and inſtruction, by which they may be made to do things that are really 
« wonderful and far exceeding their natural power of inſtin&.” —So far we 


< are obliged to the greateſt of all philoſophers that ever exiſted. And thus 0 
far the judgment of the extract can alone be called in queſtion. Now for 


the farther confirmation of this doctrine by their illuſtrious diſciple.— 


« There is a man in England at preſent, who has practiſed more upon them 


c and with greater ſucceſs than any body living: (I ſuſpect his lordſhip 
means the owner of the learned Pig)“ and he ſays, as I am informed,” — 


(Ay, Right, my lord, Be cautious how you take an aſſertion ſo important 


as this, upon your own authority! Well, He fays ? What ?)—<© That, if 
« they lived long enough, and pains ſufficient were taken upon them,” — 


(Well, what then?) —“ it is TOs to ſay to what lengths fome f them 


« might be carried.” 


Now if this, and ſuch tuff as this, be - Philoſophy ; ; and that"too, of 5 
greateſt philoſophers that ever exiſted; I do moſt humbly intreat your 


lordſhip, if you ſtill continue obſtinate to diſcard Mr. Locke, that 1 may 
have my Tom Thumb again, For this philoſophy gives to my mind as much 


diſguſt, though not ſo much indignation, as your friend and adgurer Lord 
Nansfield's LAW. 


+ 2 1 EY 


« this noiſe but when it was ſpoken to. And he maintains, that all animals 
ce who have ſenſe and memory are capable of reaſon : and this is not only 
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x16 of CONJUNCTIONS. 


and propriety in works of i imagination, they are frequently 
Found moſt uſeful to the authors of Philoſophical treatiſes : 
and have often helped them out at many a dead lift, by 
giving them an appearance of ſaying ſomething, when 
Fl indeed they had nothing to .: For Similies are in truth 
W bladders upon which they float; and the Grammarian 
finks at once if be attempts to deim without them. 


As a proof of which, let us only examine che preſent i 
inſtance; * and, diſmiſſing the Zoopbytet, ſee what intelli- 
gence we can draw from Mr. Harris ming the nature 
of Conjunctio 15. 


Firſt he defines a Vord to be a © ſound ſignificant *,” 

Then he defines Conjunctions to be words (i. e. ſounds 
ſignificant) ( devoid of fignification. »— Afterwards he allows 
that they have—« a kind of fignification.” 


But this kind of fgnification 1. obſcure,” (i. e. a 
ſignifſcation unknown) : ſomething I ſuppoſe (as Chilling- 
worth couples them) like a fecret Th radition, or a /. ent 
Thunder : for it amounts to the ſame thing as a ſignification 
which does no- Jignity an Ae or en Hgmication 


8 — 


* And (page 329) 0 Annes a word to "TY «Ka voice articulate, ſigni- 
« ficant by ADS © | | | 
"" WET W being 


OF CONJUNCTIONS. 117 
being no ſignification at all. But, not contented with 
theſe inconſiſtencies, which to a leſs learned man would 
ſeem ſufficient! of all conſcience, Mr. Harris goes farther, 
and adds, that they are a“ hind of middle beings*—(he 
muſt mean between ſignification and no ſignification) 
« ſharing the Attributes of both li. e. of ſignification and 
no fign ification) and“ conduce to link them both” —(i. e. 
fi ignification” and n no Ggnification) a together.” 


It would have helped u us a little, if Mr. Harris had here 
told us what that middle Nate is, between ſignification and 
no ſignification #! What are the attributes of no ſignifica- 
tion! And how lignification and no fignification | can be 
linked together; 3 


* If common reaſon alone was not ſufficient to keep Mr. Harris and 
Lord Monboddo from this middle ſtate between the 70 ov and the ro hn eu, 
and between ſignification and no ſignification; they ſhould at leaſt have 
litened to what they are better Cn with, Authority. 


ow & : Twy aging 3 8 WFE t 016 migöne yutohas, n u xalmyopelan, 


Categ. 


1 — 5 affirmationem & negationem nollum medium exiſtit,” J. C. 
'SCALIGER, Lib. 5. C. cxiv. | | 


1 
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1 or CONJUNCTIONS. 


Now all this may, for aught 1 know, be © read and 
« admired as long as there is any taſte for ine writing in 
4 Britain . But with ſuch unlearned and vulgar philo- 
ws | 


_ F 4 


* « The truly philoſophical language of my worthy and learned friend 
« Mr. Harris, the author of Hermes, a work that will be read and admired 
4 az long as re, is any taſte for philoſophy and fine writing in Britain,” 


Orig. and Prog. of Language, Val. i. p. 8. 


« But I can hardly hos the fame indulgence for the philoſopher, eſpecially | 
r one who pretended, like Mr. Locke, to be fo attentive an obſerver of 
« what paſſed in his own mind, ard has written a whole book upon the 
« ſubject.—If Mr. Locke would have taken the trouble to ſtudy what had 
cc been diſcovered 1 in this matter by the antients, and had not reſolved to 
ec have the merit of 1 inventing himſelf a whole ſyſtem of philoſophy, he 
4 would have known that every material object is compoſed of matter and 
e for." 

Orig. and Prog. of Lang. Pal. i. P. 38. 


% Mr. Locke wrote at a time when the old philoſophy, 7 mean the 
« ſcholaſtic philoſophy, was generally run down and deſpiſed, but no other 
come in its place. In that ſituation, being naturally an acute man, and 

4 not a bad writer, it was no wonder that his Eſſay met with great applauſe, 
« and was thought to contain wonderful diſcoveries. And I muſt allow | 
that I think it was difficult for any man, without the aſſiſtance of books, 
*« or of the conyerſation of men more learned than himſelf, to go further 
« in the philoſophy of mind than he has done. But now that Mr. Harris 
has opened to us the treaſures of Greek philoſophy, to conſider Mr. 
© Locke ſtill as a ſtandard book of philoſophy, would be, to uſe an ancient 
e compariſon, continuing | to feed on acorns after corn was diſcovered. A 
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OF CONJUNCTIONS. „ 


Sphere as Mr. Locke and his diſciples, who ſeek not Taſte 

and elegance, but truth and common ſenſe in philoſophical 
ſubjects, I believe it will never paſs as a. perfect Example: 
« of Analyſis ; 7s;” nor bear away the palm for « acuteneſs of 
4 jnveſtigation and perſpicuity of explication.” For, ſepa- 
rated from. the Fine Writing, (which however I can no 
where find in the book) thus is the Conjunction explained Le 
by Mr. Harris.—A ſound Ggnificant devoid of ſignification 1 18 


Having at the ſame time a kind of obſcure fignification ; 3 


And yet having neither f gnification nor no fignification; - 


— 


But a middle Jomething between 6gnification. and no 
f gnification, , 


Sharing the atributes both of fi gnification and no Ggni- 
fication z . 


And linkin 18 ſi ignification and no  Ggnification together. 


It was the misfortune of us in the weſtern parts of Taos; that is 
we had learned Greek, and got ſome taſte of the Greek philoſophy, , we 
immediately ſet up as maſters ourſelves, and would needs be i inventoss in 
1 philoſophy, inſtead of humble ſcholars of the ancient maſters. In this 
way Deſeartes philoſophized in France, Mr. Hobbes and Mr. Locke in 
« England, and many ſince their time of leſs note. I would fain hope, if 
the indolence and diſſipation that prevail ſo generally in this age would 
allow me to think ſo well of it, that Mr. Harris would put a ſtop ta this 


method of Philoſophiſing without the aſſiſtance of the ancients, and re- 
vive | the genuine Greek prot among us.” 1d. 2, $6655: 
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„„ CONJUNCTIONS. 


If others, of » more elegant Taſte for Fine Writings are 
able to receive either pleaſure or inſtruction from fuch truly 
_ - philoſophical language a, I ſhall neither diſpute with them 
nor envy them: But can only deplore the dullneſs of my 
own apprehenſion, who, notwithſtanding the great authors : 
quoted in Mr. Harris's treatiſe, and the great authors who 
recommend it; cannot help conſidering this « perfect 
example of analyſis,” as—An improved compilation of 
almoſt all the errors which Grammarians have been accu- 
f mulating from the time of Ariſtotle down to our preſent 

days, of technical and learned affectation 5. . 
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* « Clarus ob obſcuram linguam magis inter inancs- 
« Quamde gravcis inter Grajos, qui vera requirunt. 
« Omnia enim ſtolidi magis admirantur amantque 
« Inverſis quz ſub verbis latitantia cernunt : 
=, Veraque conſtituunt, quæ belle tangere poſſunt 


% Aures, & lepido quæ ſunt fucata ſonore,” 
Lvexerrvs, Lib. 1. in 


1 I muſt however do Mr. Harris 110 Dr. Lowth the juſtice to acknow- 
edge, that the Hermes of the former has been received with univerſal 
approbation both at home and abroad; and has been quoted as undeniable. 
authority on the ſubject by the learned of all countries. For which how- 
ever I can eaſily account; not by ſuppoſing that its doctrine gave any more 
ſatisfaction to their minds who quoted it than to mine; but becauſe, as 
Judges ſhelter their knavery by precedents, ſo do ſcholars their ignorance 
by authority : and when they cannot reaſon, it is ſafer and leſs diſgraceful 
to repeat that nonſenſe at ſecond hand, Which they: would: be aſhamed to 
* n as their ow. " 
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life afforded. 
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perſuaded that. I owe. your 
me, to the conviction which; an early ex 
ou, that—Nemin« 


r long and ſteady, W 
rience in private „ 
Jibenter nominem, niſi 


1; ſed, nec peccata reprehenderem, niſi ut 


odeſſem. — Indeed 


8 


have ventured ſo 


5 you have born 48 
in very trying ſituations, where few beſides yo 


confeſs, I ſho 
as if 1 feared le. 
philoſophic 1 


rem 


diſdain to handle any: uſeful trut 


inquiry as a vehicle for intereſted o or cowardly | 7 


me; and to employ a 
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I proteſt te to you, my notions of Lan guage were formed | 
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before I could account etymologically for any one of the 
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words 1 in queſtion, - and before I was in the leaſt acquainted 
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with the opinions, of others. 1a eſſed myſelf f to an in- 
dry into their opinions with all the diffidence of conſcious. 
ignorance ; : and, ſo far from ſpurnin 8 authority, was diſ- 
poſed to admit of half an argument from a great name. 
So that it is not my fault, if I am forced. to carry inſtead 
of following the lanthorn: but at All events it 1s better 


than walking i in total darkneſs. 


And yet, thou gh I believe 1 differ from all the accounts 
which have hitherto been given of Language, I am not ſo 
much without authority as you may imagine. Mr, Harris 
himſelf and all the Grammarians whom he has, and whom 
(though uſing their words) he has not quoted, are my 
authorities. Their own doubts, their difficulties, their 
diffätisfaction, their contradictions, their obſcurity on all 
theſe points a are > my authorities againſt them “; for their 
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A Proſecto in Grammsticorum prope omnium commentis, quæ ieee 
immenſium extollunt, pene adi vyns: cum pagine ſingulæ ſæpe plures 
contineant errores, quam Sicinius ille Dentatus vulnera toto habuit 
60 corpore. 1085 . 
G. J. Vos Anssranehus, Lib. li. Cap: 2, 
LAXIV, ! Capienda etiam ſunt ſigna ex incre mentis et progreſſibus philo- 
ſophiarum et ſcientiarum. Quæ enim in natura fundata ſunt, creſcunt 

9 = et 


$43 
55onq and heix-dlfiulties, yanih- together, , Indeed yn 
leſs, with Mr. Harris, h had, been repeating what others, 
have written, it is impoſſible 1 ſhould quote any. direc 
authorities. for my o manner of explanation. Zut let 


n 
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« et augentur : quæ autem in opinione, vatiantur; non augentur. Itaquue 
4 fi iſtæ doctrinæ plane, inſtar plantæ, a ſtirpibus ſuis revulſe non eſſent, 


« ſed utero haturæ adhærerent, atque ab eadem alerentur, id minime 


t eventurum fuiſſet, quod per annos bis mille jam fieri videmus: nempe, ut 
e ſcientiz ſuis hæreant veſtigiis, et in eodem fere ſtatu Nen neque 


* 


« . aliquod memorabile ſumpſerint.” Fils COT ond O39 


Lxxv..< Etiam aliud ſignum capiendum eſt (ſi modo figni * 


" huic competat ; cum potius teftimonium ſit, atque adeo teſtimoniorum 


© omnium validiſſimum) hoc eſt, propria confeſſio auctorum, quos homines 


c nunc ſequuntur. Nam et illi, qui tanta fiducia de robus pronunciant, 
e tamen per intervalla cum ad ſe redeunt, ad querimonias de naturæ ſulti. 


s litate, rerum obſcuritate, humani ingenii infirmitate ſe convertunt. Hoc 


vero fi fimpliciter fieret, alios fortafſe qui ſunt timidiores abulteriori 
© inquiſitione deterrere, alios vero qui ſunt ingenio | alacriori et magis 
« fidenti ad ulteriorem progreſſum acuere et incitare poſſit. Verum non 


« ſatis illis eſt de ſe confiteri, ſed quicquid fibi ipſis aut magiſtris ſuis in- 


« cognitum aut intactum fuerit, id extra terminos poſſibilis ponunt: et 
© tanquam ex arte, cognitu aut factu impoſſibile pronunciantz et tanquam 
« ex arte, cognita aut factu impoſſibile pronunciaret: Summa ſuperbia et 
« invidia ſuorum inventorum infirmitatem, in naturæ ipſius calumniam et 
« aliorum omnium deſperationem vertentes. Hinc ſchola Academiæ novæ, 
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tovery ; let us hear what he 
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7 7 According to the true philoſo op hy of ſpeech, LEH 
* not conceive this kind of words” (he ſpeaks of Advirbs 


and Conjunctions) * to be properly y a diſtinct 


can be diſtributed into their proper places, I have ſo f 


rt of 
" ſpeech, as they are commonly called. But until they 


« complied with the Grammars of inſtituted languages, as 


- 


66 to place them here together,” And again, 


% For the: accurate effectin of this [i. e. a real charac- 
4 zer} it would be neceſſary that the theory itſelf (i. e. of 
« language] upon which ſuch a deſign were to be founded, 
But 
« upon ſuppoſal that this theory. [viz. of language} 1s de- 

« fective, either as to the fulneſs or the order of it; this 
« muſt needs add much perptexity to any ſuch attempt, 
« and render it imperfect. And that this is the caſe with 
© that common theory already received, need not much 


« ſhould be exactly ſuited to the nature of things. 


« be doubted,” , 9 "ny 


It appears evidently there 
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. 


(to whom 
Mr. Locke was much indebted) was well convinced that 
all the accounts hitherto given of Language were erroneous. 
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convenient and Philoſophical than Wilkins's ſcheme for 0 5 
real character; or than any ot that has, been 
any other time imagined or propoſed for the purpoſe. 7 
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ced home to its own family and origin ; without having 
recourſe to con n and myſtery with Mr. Harris : or, 
with Mr. Locke, cleaving open the head of man, to 


4 


it ſuch a birth as 


Cal you this authority in your favour? 
ſtream and current ſets the other way, and only 
| brook or rivulet runs with you ? You know very well that 
all the authorities which you have alleged, except Wilkins, 
are upon the whole againſt you. For though the 


explained the meaning, and traced the derivation of - many 


Adverbs and Conj unctions; yet (except 


particular inftance of h ,—Whoſe conjunctive aſe in 
Latin he too ſtrenuouſſy denies) they all acknowledge 
them ſtill to be Adverbs or Conjunctiont. It is true, they 
diſtinguiſh them by the title of reperta or w/urpata; But 
they at the ſame time acknowledge {indeed the very diſ- 
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ti inction itſelf is an acknowledgment) chat there are others 


# 


8 n I 


wh ich are real, primigenia, naativa, pura. 


. 


? * 
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were totally ignorant. | 
marian ever yet told us what a real, originas, native," pure 
Adverb 


Adverb or r ConjunAion-is or which of theſe Conjungions 


op CONJUNCTIONS. eg * 


of Sentences are ſo ? Whenever that is done, in any lan- 


iſe you that I will ſhew thoſe 


guage, I may venture to 


likewiſe to be repertas and uſurpatas, as well as the reſt. 


And till then I ſhalt take no more trouble about them. 1 


ſhall only add, that though Abbreviation and corruption are 


 akvays buſieſt with the words which are mot. frequently in 


uſe; yet the words moſi frequen th uſed are leaſt liable to * 
totaliy laid aſide. And therefore they are often retained, — . 
(I mean that branch of them which is moſt frequently . 
uſed)—when moſt of the other words. — (and even the 

other branches of theſe retained words) —are, by various 
changes and accidents, quite loſt to a Language. HEN GE 

the difficulty of accounting for them. And HENCE (be- 

cauſe only one branch of each of theſe declinable words is > 
retained in a language). ariſes the notion of their being 
indeclinable; and a ſeparate ſort of words, or Part of Speech 

by themſelves. But that they are not indeclinalle, is ſuf- 
ficiently evident by what I have already ſaid. For Lip, p 

An, gcc. certainly could not be called indeclinable, when all 

the other branches of thoſe Verbs, of which they are thge 
regular Imperatives, were likewiſe in uſe. And that the N 
words Ir, Ax, &c. (which ſtill retain their original ſignifi- nets 
cation, and are uſed i in the very ſame manner and for the 4 £ 
fame purpoſe as formerly) ſhould now be called mndeclinable, | 3 
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the nature of theſe Conjuncrions; ; and, inftead of 
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o CONJUNCTIONS: —@ | 


merely from the ignorance of thoſe who could 
not account for them; and, who therefore, with Mr. 
Harris, were driven to ſay that they have neither meaning 


nor infection: whilſt notwithſtanding they were ſtill forced 


to acknowledge (either directly, or by giving them different 


titles of conditional, adver/ative, dec.) that they have 'a 
46 e ob/eure meaning... 0x Sw n DYES 


How much more candid and ingenuous would it have 
n, to have owned fairly that they did not underftabyl 


it up in myſtery, to have exhorted and encouraged n 
to a farther ſearch. e FH 51 brig 


e e iii a 
Lou are not the firſt perſon who has been miſled by a 


fanciful etymology. Take heed that your derivations be 


not of the ſame ridiculous caſt with theirs who deduced 


Et quelle idee eſt excitẽe dans Teſprit en entendant prononcer les 


« particules ET, AUSSI ? On voit bien que ces mots ſignifient une eſpece de 


-« connexion; mais quelque peine qu 'on ſe do nnãt à decrire cette connexion, 


«on ſe ſerviroit d' autant d'autres mots, dont la ſignification ſeroit auſſi 
difficile à expliquer: et voulant expliquer la ſignification de la en 


A 


« ET, je me ſervirois pluſieurs fois de cette meme particule.” (108369 


Lettres à une Princeſſe Alem, by Euler, Letter cl, 
3 ” Con- 
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Conſtantin ople from Conſtantine the noble. Breeches from x 
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C, Then this 
« Cynſtantyne the noble: and there for the more partye kepte 


« honoure; and other emperours in lyke wyſe after hym. By. reaſon 
60 whereof: the emperours were longe after called emperours of Conflantyne 
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« Fd. But why Breeches no: „ 


Pha. Breeches, quaſi 3 when 2 gallant bears all his riches i in 55 
: « his breeches.” | ” 


| W 
« Placano i Doni il ciel; placan l'inſern. „ 
| _ «<LI. Chen. . 
| Men avare che il cielo, | 2 9. ET i +5. Fol 
Piu crude che Vinferno, „ e 
| « Il Don, credimi, il Dow 2075 - 1 
<« Gran miniſtro d' amore, anzi tiranne, s. 
« Egli è, che a ſuo voler impetra e ſpetra. „ 
« Non fai tu cio ch' Elp ino FF 
« II ſaggio Elpino dicea? ) 


Che fin cola nella primiera eta dq. 
4 Quand' anco ſemplicetti _ 5 f 
Non ſapean favellare | 
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Che d' un linguaggio fol la lingua e I core, 5 ee 
« Allor le amanti Donne altra canzona 


| | 5 | | f | : / | 5 1 | 
Non s udivan cantar che - Dona, Dona. 5 „ 
| | 3 8 * , 
; | ce Quyndi | 5 | 
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If I have been miſled, it moſt certainly is not by Ety- 
mology: of which I confeſs myſelf to have been ſhame- 
fully ignorant at the time when theſe my notions of Jan- 
guage were firſt formed. Though even that previous 
ignorance is ud a circumſtance which confirms me much 
in my opinion concerning theſe Conjunctions: For I knew 
not even the character of the lan guage from which my 
particular proofs of the Engli ih conjunctions were to be 
drawn. And (notwithſtanding Lord Monboddo's diſcou- 
raging Sneer *,) it was general reaſoning d priori, that led 


„ N © Bis 
— . eee — — — — — —Ä— HD. — — oy 
9 »- , 7 
Nad r enne 445 plants”! 


6c Perch? non baſta un Don,—Doxna fu detta. 
Guidobaldo de- Pan) Toy 


« On connoit le jeu de mots d' Owen, aſſez mauvais, mais qui cenſerme 
* un grand ſens, 7 545 nnd 419 ” 
„D Divitias et opes, Hox. lingua hebræa vocavit: | 
« Gallica gens, AURUM- OR ; indeque venit Hoxos,” + a 55 
Mirabeau. Eſſai ſur le Deſporſme.. 


66 Orrig——inig—inig—Diaper—Napkin—Nipkin= Re DOTS $45 r ie * 
« Pipkin—Pippin- king King Pepin.” 375 pom} TY} 

I forget my merry author of this etymology; but it is altogether is as s plays 
fible as even Menage s derivation of enz from Apud. 


— 4 Now as I am not able from Theory merely, and 2 priori, to Um 

« the idea of a perfect language, I have been obliged to ſeek for it in the 
« ſtudy of the Greek. What men of ſuperior Genius may do in ſuch ſpecu- 
« lations, I cannot tell ; but I know well that ordinary men, without the 
e be 
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me to the particular inſtances; not particular inſtances to 
the eee This Etymology, againſt whoſe 
faſcination you would have me guard myſelf, did not occur 
to me till many years after my ſyſtem was. ſettled: and it 
occurred to me ſuddenly, in this manner; « If my rea- 
„ doing concerning theſe conjuritions ! is ia; founded, | 


— 1 Wy . a 4 
470 — 80 1 1 — * . 4 45% Is * 4 3 2 4 1274 n r 


ce « ds of ſome nip of the kind, would be : as s unable to conceive the 
40 idea of 1 perfect language, as to form a high taſte in other arts, fuch as 
« ſculpture and painting, without having ſeen the beſt works of thoſe kinds 
* that are to be found.—It would be doing injuſtice to t4g/e ſuperior mind: 
* who have in themſelves. the Handard of Perfection in all the Arts, to judge 1 
ec of them by myſelf; but 1 am confident that my idea "of perfecxion in 
xc language would have been ridiculouſly imperfe&; if I had known no other | 
« lapgriage than the modern languages of Europe. 
1 Origin and Progreſs of Language. vel II. Page 183. 
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Read Lad Mr. Burgeſs, and then complain. of iliberality to Lond Mon- 
8 who places himſelf anſatus in Cathedra, and thus treats all other 
men in advance. Whoever, after his lordſhip, ſhall dare to reaſon on this 
ſubject 2 priori, muſt aſſume then, it ſeems,—to have in his own ſuperior 

mind the ſtandard. of perfection in All the Arts l Do you, Mr. Burgeſs, 

acquieſce to this condition ? If it were poſſible (which I am very far from 
believing) that the ſame ſentiments ſhould pervade any confiderable part of 
the very learned and reſpeCtable body to which you belong; I ſhould) be 
ſorrowfully compelled to join in the exclamation,—O | aurita Areadiæ 
pecora | qui, Rome, hujus cuculi vocem veluti luſciniolæ melos, in aures 
admittere ſuſtinetis! And perhaps Mr. Burgeſs himſelf may have reaſon 
hereafter to regret, that (with all his real or pretended admiration of Lord 
Monboddo's writings) he neglected to avail himſelf of the only uſeful leſſon 
to be drawn. from them: viz. To be at leaſt as well bred as Porphyry's , 
partridge; ; and to have forborne his noiſe, until he was himſelf Tpoken to. 
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there muſt then be in the original language from which 
66 the Engliſh (and ſo of all other languages) is derived, 
« literally /uch and ſuch words bearing preciſely ſuch and 
&« ſuch ſignifications.”— was the more pleaſed with this 
ſuggeſtion, becauſe I was entirely ignorant | even of the 
Anglo- faxon and Gothic characters: and the experiment 
preſented to me a mean, either of diſabuſin g myſelf from 
error (which I greatly feared;) or of obtaining a con- 
firmation ſufficiently ſtrong to encourage me to believe 
(what every man knowing any thing of human nature will 
always be very backward in believing of himſelf) that I had 
really made a diſcovery, For, .if upon trial I ſhould find 
in an unknown language preciſely thoſe very words both 
in ſound, and fignification, and application, which i in my 
. perfect i ignorance I had foretold ; what muſt I conelude, but 
either that ſome Dzmon had maliciouſly inſpired me with 
the ſpirit of true prophecy in order the more deeply to de- 
ceive me; or that my reaſoning on the nature of language 
| was not fantaſtical. The event was beyond my expecta- 
tion: for 1 inſtantly found upon trial, all my predictions 
| verified. This has made me preſumptuous enough to 
aſſert it univerſ: ally. Beſides that I have ſince traced theſe 
| ſuppoſed unmeaning, indeclinable conjunctions with the 
fame ſucceſs in many other languages beſides the Engliſh. 
And becauſe I know that the generality of minds receive 


convidtion Ea 


o CONJUNCTIONS. | „„ 


conviction more eaſily from a nunben of particular in- 


ſtances, than from the ſurer but more abſtracted arguments 


of general proof; if a multiplicity of uncommon avoca- ; 


tions and engagements (ariſing from a very peculiar fitu- 
ation) had not prevented me, I ſhould long before this 


have found time enough from my other purſuits and from 
my enjoyments (amongſt which idleneſs is not the ſmalleſt) 1 


to have ſhewn clearly and ſatisfactorily, the origin and pre- 


ciſe meaning of each of theſe pretended unmeaning, in- 
declinable Conjunctions, at leaſt in * the dead and uviog 


languages of Euere 


B. 


Men talk very ately of what ny may 1 and what 
they might baue done. But, though preſent profeſſions | 
uſually outweigh paſt proofs with the people, they have 
never yet paſſed current with philoſophers. If therefore 


you would bring me over to your opinion, and embolden 


me to quit the beaten path with you, you, muſt. go much 


beyond the example of Heary Stephens, which was con- 
ſidered by Mer. Caſaubon as the ne plus ultra on this ſub- 


jeck and muſt * what W itkins required, before he 


would 


» 4 a 9 W "CO" hd ——_— 
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® « He Stephanus (author Immortalis operis, quod Theſkirus 


s linguæ Græcæ indigitavit) ita omnes orationis particulas (n quanto 
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would venture to differ from the Grammars of inſtituted 


languages: that is, ydu muſt diſtribute all our Eugiiſb Con 


junctions at leaſt into their proper places. b And if it ſhould 


ſcem unreaſonable in me thus to impoſe upon you: a: taſk 


Which“ no man, however learned or ſagacious has. yet 
« been able to perform“ Lou muſt thank yourſelf for 
it, and the peremptory roundneſs of your aſſertion. Be- 
ſides, 1 do really think that after you have profeſſed ſo 
much of all the languages of Pe; [ . fairly- age 
you to perform a little in you w.. 


* 


4 in omni lingua difficilior, tanto utilior obſervatio) omnes idiotiſmos excuſſit, 
« eruit, explicavit, ſimilia cum ſimilibus comparavit, ut exemplum quidem 
in hoc genere alis ad imitandum reliquerit abſolutiſſimum; ; fed Ad 
0 Pauci ſint aſſecuturi. ; Mer. Caſ. de lingua Saxonica. 


2160 T he Particles are, among all nations, applied with ſo great 8 


1 


that they are not eaſily reducible under any regular ſcheme of explication : 


A . 


« this difficulty is not leſs, nor perhaps greater, in Engliſh than in other 
% languages. I have laboured them with diligence, I hope with ſucceſs: 
ſuch at leaſt as can be expected in a taſk, which no man, however learned 
« or r ſagacious, has yet been able to perform.“ 
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{Beon-uran” To Be-out. 


| ”ypSan-uran To Be-out. 
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is the participle of Seon, To See, 
Tuer is the Article or Pronoun Baer. | 
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. Thbeſe, 1 apprehend, are the only Conj unctions in our 


1 2 EB a gulge which can cauſe 023 difficulty ; j and it Foul! be | 


rtinent in me to explain ſuc E 80 (a). BE Ir. 
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, "ALBEIT (00. Arzzir 50 (Cc). SET (9). ire Te. / 
| „„ W044 £51 T | 1 e a 
5 2 cc Set forth (quod the) and tell me ho! | 2 
W i," © \Shew me thy lekenes every dele. „ 
75 ; Madame, that can I do wele: | 1 1 xaY 
/ 0 nn woll laſte . 7 B 
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„ : A man maie do by waie of kinde: |= 9. a 
| . nx so it be to good entent. TGT 
VV Gower. Lib. 5. Fol. 134. Pag. 2. Col. 1. ö 
CCC ment bay vilayes + >. 1). - : 
PILES Ik̃hbe lawe in ſuche a wiſe ordeineth, „„ 
„% ̃ „ {4 That what man 10 the lawe pleyneth, |, „ 
„ Bx $0 the judge ſtande uprighh t. 
„„ Fle ſhall be ſerved of his right.... 
. v Gower, Lib. 3. Fob 159. Pag. „ 
% en 0G maſt to brake, the ſayle to roofe, 
. The ſhip upon the wawes droofe, 
| | Till that thei ſee the londes cofte. es | 
| | fs an | Tho made a vowe the leſte and moſte 
Wee 
| 1 Gower. Lib. 8. Fol. 177. Pag. 1. Col. 2. 
„ 10 rne anon, to ſtynten ſtryſe and drede 3 | 
. nn rt that it be aaayne his kynde EE 77 | 
| 4+ 2. Of all this ſtrife he can remedy fynde.” wats. 
4 Cuhhauc er. Knyghtes Tale. Fol. 8. Pag. 2. Col. 1. 
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, ͤ e Booke., Pag. 154. 
* * Freynd ſerly not, na t is d compleyn e, 9 
Arxxrr thy wit if grete may not atteyne,” . 
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| Dou rol. to 1oth Booke. Pag. 309. 
„ Another tenvedy ! is that a man eſchewe the companye of hem by 


whiche he douteth to be tempted: for ALBEIT so that the dede is wyth- 
ſtonde, yet is there greate temptacyon. 15 5 5 
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Chaucer. | Perſons ” T ale. F ol. 
« AL BE Ir So that of your pride and hi 


115. Pag. 2. Col. 2. 
preſumpcion and Give, ye haue 


c miſborne you, yet for as mikell as I ſe and DORA your greate humilyte, 


« it conſtrayneth me to do vou grace and mercy.” T. 


9 . Iale of Chaucer. Fol. 83. Pag. 1. Col. 1. 


4) © Bot ſenT am > the to tranſlait, I 
7 And not onlie of my curage, God wate, 5 5 5 
Durſt I intęrpriſe ſic outragious/folie, — +» - 
; Qsxhare! offend, the leſſe reprefe ſerf 3 22 
And that ge knaw at quhais inſtance I tuke © : 
For to tranſlate this maiſt excellent buke, of OE 
I mene Virgillis volum maiſt excellent, 


”-'- Ir ms my werk full en be of rent.” 
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SETT his mynd troublit won greuous thocht.“ p 
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j ; Thhay anſuerit not, Ser thay oft plene and cal... 
ECL, « And rr it be not louable nor r ſemely thocht 1 
a ; pee Pp. To punys ane woman, but ſchamefull hir to la, = = 
, fen! 7 Na victory, but lak following alla, _ 2 4 Lips = Pd £ 4 
„ Inetheles I aucht louit to be, L291 A £64 
"£28 Vengeaunce to take on hir deſeruis to de.” . 
7 Douglas. ad. Booke. Pag. 58. 
|  & Virgil is full of ſentence over all quhare, | 
1 His hie knawlege he ſchawis, that euery ſorte 
Ft . "BA | 
114 | Of his clauſis comprehend ſic ſentence, 
1 Thare bene thereof, Ser thou think this but 
k | Made grete ragmentis of hie e N 
0 N _ *« To name the god, that war . lee, 
1 . Is but ane god, makar of euery thing: 
Sz thou to Vulcane haue ful grete reſembling.” 
55 Douglas. Prol. to 6th Booke. Pag. 161. 
| « 'Thare ſuld na knicht rede but ane Wiebe; tale. 
Quhat forcis him the buſſart on the brere ? 
| | Ser wele him ſemes the falcone heroner.“ 
Pr) I : Douglas. Prol. to gth Booke. Pag. 271. 
Turnus, behald on cais revoluit the = 
And of his fre wyl ſendis the perfay | 
in Sic auantage and oportunite, 2 
And Sz thou wald haif aſkit it, quod ſche, 
„„ VVV — 
| wh | 
1 ; : ' 


uhilk durſt have the POR fic ane thing. ” 
Douglas. gth Booke. Pag. 273. ; 


« Sxp our nature God has to him unyte, 
His godhede incommyxt remanis perfite. 7 


« Angellis, ſcheiphardis, 
Svxr thou in crib betuix twa beiſtis was laid.” 


Cf te 


4 


Douglas. 


Prol. to roth Booke. 


e Drances, forſoith, quod he, euer has thou bene 


Large and to mekil of ſpeche, as weil is ſene, 
Bot not with wourdis ſuld the court be fyllyt, 
Ser thou be grete tharin, and ful evill wyllit.” 
CO, Douglas. 
e put the cais Sxr the Etholianis 

| Liſt not to cum 


A — 


2 


FF: LY : .. 


our help nor ſupple; 1 
it than the bald Meſſapus wele wylle.“ 1 


1 Douglas. 5 
« With ſtout curage agane him wend I Will. 


Thocht he in proues pas the grete Achill, 
Or Sex in cais fic armour he weris as he,/ 


Wrocht be the handis of God Vulcanus "4. 
Douglas. 


11th Booke. | 


Lies 
Lea £© 
. 
Lee 


. 
es IP 
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Ea os 


“ Bot Juno tho doun from the hicht, I ws, 
Of the mountane that Albane clepyt is 


Now in our dayis (S 


Had nouther name, honour, nor renowne) 2 
Scho did behald amyd the feildis plane,” 


Douglas, 


rr 


8 T 2 


ET then this hillis down e 


7 


11th Booke, Pag. 376 
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Bo | | ED BECAUSE. b 
YM There was neuer ane of al the goddis ding, : 1 e 
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Douglas. Prol. to 10th Booke, Pag. 308. 
and kingis thy godhede kend, 
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« For Ser we preis us faſt to ſpeike out braid, 
> 00" voce, nor wourdis followis nocht is ſaid.“ 


* 


/ MEN Ts aw 90 Douglas. 12th Booke. pag. 446. 


— 


e And Ser that empty be my brane and dull, 
bo, haue tranſlatit ane volume wounderfull.” 
Douglas. I 3th Booke. Pag. 48 3. 


« Fra tyme I thareto ſet my pen to wryte;.. | 5 1 
It was compilyt in auchtene monethis ſpace : 
Ser I feil ſyith ſic twa monethis in fere 


Wrate neuir ane wourd, nor micht the volume ſtere. 
Douglas. Pag. 484. 


— 


(e) SAUFE onely that I crie and bidde. 
Lam in triſteſſe al all amidde.” "> . 5 
a Gower. Lib. 4. Fol. 82. Pag. 2. Col. 1. N 


« Almoſte ryght in the ſame wiſe the phiſiciens anſwerd, 
| Save that they ſayden a fewe wordes more. 


Egg vanes Pe Mg 


* Tale of Chaucer. Fol. 74. Pag. 1. Col. 2. 
« Tyl ſhe gan aſken him howe Hector ferde 1 55 


2 


That was the townes wal, and Grekes yerde. 5 . 
Ful wel I thanke it God, ſayde Pandarus, | 
Saur in his arme he hath a lytle wounde.“ 

Chaucer. 2d Booke of Troylus. F. ol. 158 Pag 1. Col. 1. 


4 


ſe Behynd thame for uptaking quhare it lay 
Mony bricht armoure rychely dycht thay Ic, = 
Save that Eurialus with him turſit away 3 
The riall trapouris, and mychty patrellis gay.“ iy 
55 is Douglas. gth Boke. Pag 288. 


« Bot 


OF CONJUNCTIONS. rar 
that. VIDED that. BEING tbat. &c. Which are 
| _” FI e = RE oY SEEN f a . 
evident at Ant in 407 an {537 5 2 
| 4 gt 44 JJ ⁵ↄ TTG : | 
8 | « Bot al this time I bid na mare, I wyS, N 5 e 
5 sar that this wenſche, this vengeabil peſt or traik,, 
Be bet doun dede by my wound and ſcharp ſtraik . * TE 
7 490 Douglas. 11th boo 25 Ca 
« All the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds; TO : og 
savx that from yonder ivy-mantled bower- CE a : 
oe, -* "The moping owl does to the moon complain,” £0 
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F) © I do not like theſe, paper-ſquibs, good maſter, they * ” _ nd» x 
«« your ſtore—1;mean of credit, and fire your arſenall; 11 c 
c in time make good 


ce Forſoith, In 


oſe outer works, 


B. Johnſon. 
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e The dignite of king John wold have. diſtroyed: al. Englande, 
5 therfore mokel wiſedome and 8 


| 'Doth,. nedeth in a perſon, . 
ſe: « malyce in n dignite lyly to bridell, and with A good byt of areſt to with» 


draw, IN CASE it wold praunce otherwiſe than it ſh 
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: aventure of battal 1 1 7 . 6 E 4 
Had bene doutſum: wald God it war affale.” UV; wa 1 
n Douglas, 4th booke. Pag. 1212. 4 ; 
G 3360) | (hb) © And: | 
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Well. Whether you are right or wrong in your con- 
4 jectures concerning Conjunctions, I acknowledge that this 


. 5) * And pur THz eats that I may not optene 
From Latyne land thaim to expell all clene. 7 
Zit at leiſt thare may fall ſtop or delay 

In fa grete materis for ane gere or tway. 


„ Douglas, 3th Booke. Page 217. 


OO por CASH, though now out of faſhion, was frequently uſed by Chilling- 
= nos worth and other good authors. | | 


#* - F 
8 © . 


„ «© pur THE cas the Pope, for a reward of your ſervice done him in 
\f IP „ ce writing this book, had given you the honour and means of a cardinal, 
=_ - © would you not have profeſſed, that you have not merited ſuch a reward. 
| Chillingworth. Chap. 4. Pag. 211. 45 
| 
| 
| 


„ ti) « He is worthy to loſe his priuylege, that miſuſeth the might and 
„ power that is given hym. And I sETTE casE ye might enioyne hem 

te that payne by right and lawe, K vs I trowe ye may not do: I faye ye 

. might not put it to execution N 


| 7 EY, 5 | 1 of Chaucer. Fol. 82, Pag. 2. Col. 2. 


1 . Vet szrrs I casr ye haue lycence for to venge you, I ſaye that there 
ben full many thinges that ſhall reſtrayne you of vengeaunce takyng. 8 


Ibid. Fol. 79. Pag. 2. Col. 1. 
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is coming to the point: and is fairer than muffling them 
over nn as the greater part of graramarians have 


£ 5 0 —_— CS. 
_ * „„ * — — — — —— — — 
— 


0 5 4 and a \ lyer, al is one 1 555 5 ö 
As thus. 1 posz a woman graunt me 
Her loue, and fayth that other wol ſne none 
And I am fworne to holden it ſecre 
And after I tel it two or tire 
I wys I am auauntour at the leeſt 
And lyer eke, for I breke my beheſt.” a 


Chaucer, 3d boke of T roylus, Fol. 174, Page 3 I. Col. 2. 


—— — — 


„% 


« Sone alter this, ſhe to him gan rowne 
_ And | aſked him i if Troylus were there 


He ſwore her nay, for he was out of towne 5 


And ſayd, Nece: 1 PosE that he were there e 
Tou durſt neuer haue the P 


Chaucer, 3d booke of T roylus, Fol. 17 55 Page 2. Col. 1. 
a) cc It may be e 5 H or iii of our owne ſhippes do ee the 


* ſayde Frenche ſoldiers wafted to the coaſt of France ; FORSEING that our 
« ſayd ſhippes entre no hauen there.“ 


Queen Elizabeth to Sir w. Cecil and Dr. Wonon. 

Lodge's Illuſtrations, Vol. I. Pag. 339. 
(m) e Whan he made any ordinary judges, adyocates or proctoures, he 
e cauſed them to be openly named, requirynge the people and'gyvynge 


« them courage, if there were cauſe to accuſe them, to prove the cryme 5 


by open wytneſſe : rokESENE if they dyd not ſufficiently prove it, and 


that it ſemed to be 'maſiciouls detraction, the accuſour ſhulde forthwith. 


66 be beheaded,” ; 7 
Sir T. Elliott. Image of Se Chap. 17. 


done; 
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done; or than repeating after others, that they are not 

themſelves any parts of language, but only ſuch accegaries 

as /alt is to meat, or water to bread; or that they are the 
mere edging or ſauce of language; or that they are like 
the handles to cups, or plunies to helmets, or binding to 

books, or harneſs for horſes; or that they are pegs and 


nails, and nerves and joints, and ligaments and glue, and 
pitch and lime, and mortar, and ſo forth . In which 


# « Pour quoy eſt- ce que Platon liz que roraiſon eſt temperce de noms 


— 


& de verbes Mais adviſons que nous ne prenions autre ment les paroles 
de Platon que comme il les a dittes: car il a dit que l'oraiſon eſtoit tem- 
perée De ces deux parties, non Par ces deux parties; que nous ne 
fagions la faulte que feroit celuy qui calomnieroit un autre pour avoir dit, 
que un oignement ſeroit. compoſe de-cire & de galbanum, alleguant 
qu'il auroit obmis à dire le feu & le vaſe, ſans leſquels on ne ſcauroit 


meſler leſdites drogues: auſſi ſemblablement ſi nous le reprenions pour 
autant qu'il auroit obmis à dire les conjonctions, les prepoſitions, & 
autres telles parties, 


Car le parler & Voraiſon n'eſt compoſe De ces 
parties la, mais Par icelles, & non ſans elles. 


Car comme celuy qui 
prononceroit battre, ou eftre battu ; ou d'ailleurs Socrates & Pythagoras, 
encore donneroit-il aucunement à entendre & & penſer quelque choſe : 
mais celuy qui profereroit Car ou De ſimplement & ſeulement, on ne 
pourrolt imaginer qu il entendiſt aucune choſe ny aucun corps, ains gil 


n'y a quelques autres paroles qui ſoient proferes quant & quant, elles 
cc 


reſſembleront à des ſohs & des bruits vains ſans aucune ſignification ; 
d'autant que ny à par elles ny avec d'autres ſemblables, elles ne peuvent 

rien ſignifier, Mais à fin que nous conjoignons ou meſlions & aſſem- 
** blions tout en un, nous E n des prepolitions, conjonctions, & 


« articles, 


OM appelle, il n'en regoit pas un tout ſeul, ains uſe de noms ſans bordure, : 


« 


of CONJUNCTIONS.— rag 


| kind of pretty cimilies Philoſophers and Grammarians ſeem 
to have vied with one another; and have often endeavoured 


: 


8 


— — 


8 


« articles, voulans enfaire un corps de tout.—Comment donc pourra dire 
quelqu'un, ces parties-Ja ne ſervent-elles- de rien A Voraiſon ? Quant a 


7 
$4 
« = 7 F 


e moy, je tiens qu'elles y ſervent autant comme le Sel à la viande, & Veau 


« faire le Pain. Evenus ſouloit dire que le Fez eſtoit la meilleure Sau! Ife 


du Monde; auſſi ſont ces Parties V'aſſaiſonnement de noſtre langage, ne 
d plus ne moins que le feu & le Sel des breuvages & viandes, dont nous 


« ne nous ſcaurions paſſer ; exceptè que noſtre parler n'en a pas toujours 
e neceſſairement à faire: comme Von peut dire du langage des Romains, 
„ duque] aujourd'huy tout le monde preſque uſe ; car il a oſté preſque 


toutes les prepoſitions excepte bien peu; & quant aux articles que l'on 


« par maniere de dire; & ne s'en fault pas eſmerveiller, attendu qu' 


10 


« des vaſes qui en euſſent beſoign, ou des pennaches ſur des morions.— 


Or que les Dialecticiens aient plus beſoign de conjonctions, que nuls 
« ou les disjonctions d'icelles, ne plus ne moins que les cochers ont be ſoign 


« ayoit beſoign d'ozier en la caverne de Cyclops pour lier ſes moutons ; 


cela n'argue ni ne preuve pas que la conjonction ſoit autrement 


3 
en porte nom, & a contenir & aſſembler non pas toutes choſes, 
N | 

10 


partie de Ja balle ; ou la celle d'un papier ou d'un livre qui eſt collé; 
& les données & diſtributions des deniers partie du gouvernement: 
comme Demades diſoit que les deniers que Von diſtribuoit manuellement 
par teſte à chaſque citoyen d'Athenes, pour veoir les jeux, eſtoient la 


10 
10 
4 


U qui 


Homere, à peu de noms prepoſe des articles, comme fi c'etoient a/es 


d' attelages pour atteler de front leur chevaux z ou comme Ulyſſes 


autres hommes de lettres, pour la liaiſon & tiſſure de leurs prepoſitions, . 


partie d'oraiſon, mais bien un outil propre à conjoindre ſelon qu'elle 


ains ſeulement celles qui ne ſont pas ſimplement dites: ſi l'on ne 
vouloit dire que la Chorde ou courroye dont une balle ſeroit lice fuſt 


colle qu gouvernement de l'eſtat populaire. Et quelle eſt la conjonction 
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to amuſe their readers and cover their own ignorance, by 
very learnedly diſputing the propriety of the ſimilie, in- 
ſtead of explaining the nature of the Conjunction. 


But, pray, have you any authority for the derivation of 
theſe words ? Are not all former etymologiſts againſt you ? 


| H. 

Except in 11, and BUT (in one of its meanings) I be- 
leve they are all againſt me. But I am perſuaded that all 
future etymologiſts, and perhaps ſome philoſophers, will 
acknowledge their obligation to me. For theſe trouble 
ſome conjunctions, which have hitherto cauſed them ſo 
much miſtaken and unſatisfactory labour, ſhall ſave them 


0 


A 


qui fage de pluſieurs propoſitions une, en les . & liant enfemble, 
« comme le marbre fait le fer quand on le fond avec lui par le feu; mais 
« pour cela le mazbre n'eſt pas pourtant, ny ne .Yappelle lon pas partie de 
« fer, combien que ces choſes-la qui entrent en une compoſition & qui 
« ſont fondues avec les drogues que Von meſle, ont accouſtume de faire 
ce & de ſouffrir ne ſgay quoi de commun, compoſe de tous les ingrediens.— 
« Quant aux prepoſitions on les peult accomparer aux pennaches ou autres 
« Ornemens que lon met au deſſus les habillemens de Teſtes, ou bien aux 
*. baſes & ſoubaſſement que lon met au deſſoubs des Statues ; pour ce 
6 qu elles ne ſont pas tant parties d'oraiſon, comme alentour des parties,” 


| PLUTAR CH, Platonic Kochi gth. Amyot. 


many 
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many an error and many a weary ftep in future, 9 
ſhall no more expoſe themſelves by unnatural forced con- : 4 
ceits to derive the Engliſh and all other languages from 
the Greek, or the Hebrew ; or ſome imaginary prime val 

tongue. The Particles of every language ſhall teach th 
whither to direct and where to ſtop their inquiries: for 
wherever the evident meaning and origin of the Particles e 
of any language can be found, there is the certain ſources 
of the whole. I „ c Hi 22000 | 


- 


W ithout 2 moment's reflection, every one muſt perceive 
that this afſertion is too general and comprehenfive. The _ 
mixture which is found in all cultivated languages; the TO. 

| perpetual acceſſion of new words from affectation as well 
| as from improvement, and the introduction of new Arts 
and Habits, eſpecially in learned nations; and from other 
_ circumſtances; forbid the deduẽtion of the whole of a lan- 


[3 


N 
. = 
— 


Moſt certainly. And therefore when I ſay the whole, 1 9 
muſt beg to be underſtood with thoſe exceptions. And, 1 F : 
that 1 may not ſeem to contradict myſelf when we ſhall , — 
hereafter come to treat of them, I beg you likewiſe to re- „ 


E 2% a, member, 


1 CONJUNCTIONS. 


member, chat by no means include in my affertion; the 


Abbreviations of lan guage :. for they are always improve 


- ments faperadded by language in its progreſs; and are 
often borrowed from ſome other more cultivated languages. 
Whereas the original Mother- tongue is always rude and 
tedious, without thoſe advantages of Abbreviatiun. And 
were he once more in being, I ſnorild not at all doubt of 
being able to convince even Junius himſelf (who with 
many others could ſo far miſtake the courſe and progreſs 
of ſpeech, as to derive an uncultivated from a cultivated 
language) that, inſtead of referring the Anglo-ſaxon to 
his favourite Greek as its original, he muſt ſeek out (and 
I pat he would eaſily Me a Parent for the latter. 


W L beg 1 this is. 46 88 "OE my 
; an 7 I have nothing to do with the learning of mere 
curioſity *: nor am any farther concerned with Etymo- 
logy, than as it may ſerve to get rid of the falſe philoſophy 
received concerning language and the human underſtand- 
ing. If you pleaſe, therefore, I will return to the Con- 
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— n 


— 2 


24 1 7 a un Point paſſe kquel les recherches ne ſont OPT que pour la 
_ &, curioſits, Ces veritẽs ingenieuſes et inutiles reſſemblent 2 des Etoiles 
- qui, placees trop loin de nous, ne nous donnent point de clarts.” 1 


Voltaire, Sur la Societe royale et ſur les Academics. 


junctions 


unctions I have derived; and, 
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you think it worth the 
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other perſons 


ncerning them; and ſee whether I have not ſomething 


better than the authorities you aſk 
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= ETYMOLOGY OF THE: 


* F 


| F F and AN may be uſed mutually and indifferently to 
42 ſupply each other's place. 


« 
\ 


Beſides having Skinner's authority for IF, I ſuppoſe that 
. tze meaning and derivation of this principal ſupporter of 
the Tripod of Truth x, are ſo very clear, ſimple and uni ver- 


——— 


+ 
4 
5 
1 
#4 


— oe wes; 


—— — 


o 


* See Plutareii Hep. rov EI Tov ty AtN p, | 1 | 

Ev de Aaexlixn + _ pic vic tx et duvapuiv d à cin à roc. rundem, 
ar: in ro Rofan. oH aH Te vag Tixvinov N Aoyinov, Wowep 
On” ella, yrerg axeatias, ra be wo00? my i aio0n05 ro Aol drduow. ͥͤber & xa 
euTypov arev, 2x andIpropes rulo a Tov Th e\nveic; rei Toy Noſov, ov TW 
Ts Azyovlos wpos ro wponyejprvey axorubrar Jraeves, wile mpoohabur T1v viaptvy 
era yes ro CUpTIPATPE THE emoletrus. Tov uv Io o & Jn prurixn T1 ndiles, xas 
XUXVWy Pwvas xa: Naga Lego, T4 Jaunagoy irs ANA Ing praie vile arra de ha, 


T8 Ae T0 Hife XG ayarar, u Laniga XG WAS WPF Xpujarves ae Tus pt 
09 ens. 4 | | = 


ye, IT 1; 
« Skinnerus, qui deduxit ab A. s Laan, dare, q. d. Dato.” - 


Gir is to be found not only, as Skinner ſays, in Lin- 


\ 


he uſes GEwE, and once GIFPIS, and ſometimes IN CASE 1 
and IN AIs for GIF. / ted I bend: ror „„ 0 
| : | 7 1 4 > TP 998 2 5 . 1 | 
“ Err luf be vertew, than is it leful thing | 
- « Gup it, be mace, ith xour ] ,., 17 » 


n his 


— 


always uſes Gif: once or twice only he has uſed 1f; once 1 


* , 5 Wh 
- ETYMOLOGY OF, &c. „„ 
as to need no farther diſcourſe about. 


= 


Eipan, dare, q. d. Dato.“ | 


4 


2 1 4 
I 1 F * ” 2 
* a x - * 4 1 


edition of Junius, fays—& Haud inſcite 


—— * 


* * 


. 


os 
* 


colnſhire, but in all our old writers. G. Douglas almoſt „ 


- 


Thocht ſum wald ſwere, that I the text haue waryit, 4 
Or that J haue this volume quite myſcaryit, 2 
Or threpe planclie, I come neuer nere hand it, 
Or that the werk is werſt that euer I fand it, 

Or Zit GE) 


As now war tyme to ſchiſt the werſt over are + -/ 
ES rn ee Preface, Pag. 11. | 
P ' 5 | #4 | 


Virgil tude! wele before, 1, . Fu. 


r 


- wh - ETYMOLOGY. OF THE 1 
VVV not ouer ſtudyous to ſpy ane mote in myn 8, 
ä That in zour awin ane ferrye bot can not ſe, | 
; Fi * And do to me, as ze wald be done to; 
| ; "FT * ; 
«© Now hark ſchirris, thare is na mare ado: 5 
ha liſt attend, ovyr1s audience and draw nere... 
5 Douglas Preface, Pag. 12. 
Chaucer commonly uſes 1; but ſometimes YEUE, YEF 
and vy. 1 VVV „ 
1 „ « Lo here the letters ſelid of thys thyng ; 
| That I mote beare in all the haſte I may; _ : 
3 | „ Yxve ye woll ought unto your ſonne the kyng, 


4 
* 


+111 Chaucer, Man of ' Lawes tale. Fol. 22, Pag. 1. Cl. 2. 


; * 


— 


9 F 
% , 
OR A #4 Ha * 
5 4 


| n of therfore he of full auiſement | 
«© Nolde neuer write in non of his ſermons © : N 
& Of ſuche unkynde abhominacions 


- * 


J Ne ne wol non reherce, vey that I may.“ 
\ „ Chaucer. Man of Lawes prologue. Fol. 18. Pag. 2. Col. 1. 
1 She was ſo charytable and ſo pytous 
| | EE PET Oh. She wolde wepe vr that ſhe ſawe 4 m 12 5 
« Cavght in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. | 
| 1 | Peel to Canterbury tales. Prioreſſe. 
+ And it is to be obſerved that in Chaucer and in other 
5 old writers, the verb to GIVE ſuffers the ſame variations in 
ö | tdtihe manner of writing and pronouncing it, whether uſed | 
| Ew. 
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ENGLISH CONJUNCTIONS. 1833 
conjun#ively or otherwiſe: as does alſo the Noun derived 
from it. „ | / 55 . | 
« And after on the daunce went Ty 1 | 
„ Largeſſe, that ſet al her entent 1 | > - 
« For to ben honorable and free, 
« Of Alexanders kynne was ſhe, 
« Her moſt joye was ywis _ 
Wuhan that ſhe vArk, and fayd: How this. | | 5 
ce Not Auarice the foule caytyfe „ . "el 
Was halfe to grype ſo ententyfe - | 
« As Largeſſe is to yevs and. ſpende, We. 1 
And god alway ynowe her ſende, | | 
« So that the more ſhe yave awaye 
The more ywis ſhe had alwaye: 19 ol 
Great loos hath Largeſſe, and great priſe, „ — 
« For both wyſe folke and unwyſe mm!!! 8 | 
<< Were wholy to her bandon brought —_ | FF 
So wel with vErrESs hath ſhe wrought,” - 1 85 


Chaucer, Romaunt of the Roſe. Fol. 136, p. 2. 6, I, 


LEO. ++ 
: 
ew r _——_—_—— ea — 


- 2 
* 


A 
* 


ve A . is goddes vꝝrrE verely 

« Al other maner yzeTEs hardely 

ce As londes, rentes, paſture, or commune 
c Or mouables, all ben vrr Es of fortune 

«© That paſſen, as a ſhadowe on a wall 

4 But dred nat, vr playnly ſpeke I ſhall 
A wyfe wol laſte and in thyn houſe enqure 
Wiel lenger than the lyſt parauenture..“ 


Chaucer. Marchauntes tale. Fol. 28. Pax. 2, Cul. 2: 


— — ] ** - 


2 Fonoury me, Virgill, GIF I thee offend, 5 | = tt” 
Di.uouglas. Preface, Paz. 11. 


5 „ X 1 ir N 
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Gir us thy anſueir, quharon we ſal depen 
Douglas, 3d booke, Hat. . 


A 


c 


And ſuffr Tyrianis, and all Liby land 
« Be cir in dowry to thy ſon in hand.” 


Douglas, 4th _ Pag. 103. 


In the mene tyme, of the nycht wache the cure 


« We cir Meſſapus. ON 
Douglas, gib boote, Pag. 280. 


\\ 


In Henry the viith's will, dated I 509, you will alſo 
find YEVE uſed where we now employ GIVE : and in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth it, was written in the ſame 


* 


manner. „„ | 
© YEOVEN under our ſignet.” 


Lodge's Nlufrations. The Dueen to Sir M. Cecil and 
Dr. Witton, Vol. 1. * 343. 


* 


« VEVIV under our ſeale of our order, the Gr day of April I 566, the 


« eight year of our reign.“ 
Lodge s Illuſtrations. Quene Elizabeth to the Erle 


- LO On of Sherowſbury, Vol. 1. Pag. 362. 


GIN * is often uſed in our N orthern counties and by 
the Scotch, as we uſe 1F or AN: which they do with equal 


* Ray ſays—“ Gin, Gif, in the old Saxon is Gif ; from whence the word 


« If is made per eee literæ G. 0 (om: the verb Gifan, dare; 


“ and is as much as Dato. 
| propricty 


#4» 4s 


3 
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propriety and as little corruption: for GIN is no other than 


ENGLISH CON JUNCTIONS. 


the participle Given, Gben, Gin. 


ſentence WH Da hoc. 


ce Then Wi his ſpear | he turn'd hir owre, Os 2 
O ory hir face was wan! . 
« He turn'd her owre and owre again, 3 = 
„O ox hir ſkin was whyte. a 
THT AG a 5 Per 9 's Lats th Vol. A Eden 0 "Gordon, 
Cab 
* . — i GS $761 * 4. | AO | — 4 1 * 4-4 "SC 


Even our Londoners often pronounce Gros and Given, | in 
me ſame manner: As 
Ba Gi me your hand N 
1 « have Gin it him vol.” 
LO}, 17 © 


$0 Wycherly, Love in a "Scat Act \ If my 


„daughter there ſhould have done ſo, 1 wow'd not have 
gn her a groat. ” 


A N, 


- c 


I do not know that AN has been attempted by any one, 


except S. Johnſon: and, from the judicious diſtinction he 


has made between Junius and Skinner * 4 I am perſuaded ; 
| that 


—_— 


— - WP 


* c 
Junius appears to have excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner 


A 2 


(As they alſo uſe Gie for 
Give, and Gien for Given, when they are not uſed conjunc- 
tively.) And hoc dato Is of equal nde value in a 


in rectitude of underſtanding. Junius was accurately ſkilled in all the 
| «© northern 


P 
i 


fl 
| 
| 


1 
JF 
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W'3 


that he will be the firſt perſon to relinquiſh his own con- 
feln *: eſpecially when he notices his own ſelf-contra- | 
—_ --* * | diction : for after having (under the article AN) told us 
dn © N is a contraction of And UN py and given the fol- 

1 27 16 / - lowing inſtance, | 


„„ OS OTE. — Well I know 
„ 1 . T he clerk will ne'er wear hair on's face tip had it. 
| “ He will Ax'ir he live to be a man.” | 


i He very truly- (under the article AND) ſays—& In And 
5 + the And is "redundant ; and is omitted by all later 
1 m——_— , "CHER | e 


7 3 — . pray thee, Launce, 
| \N'1r thou ſeeſt my boys, bid him make haſte.” 


# / + 


# of > * ; „ - 
- "of | / | | 
. # » —— — — — — — a * of 2 POR 2 5 WE 
8 4 As 5 * . F < * e Fd ; E F_ hs > of : F-- Lak Y r tf 77 1 ve 4 = 4 7 3 


4 | 27 notthern 1 Skinner probably examined the A tient and remoter 
* « dialects only by occaſional inſpection into diftionaries : But the learning 
LIES of Junius is often of no other uſe than to ſhew him a track by which he 

40 may deviate from his purpoſe; to which Skinner always preſſes forward 
„ . © 'by the ſhorteſt way. Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous: 
» Junius is always full of knowledge; but his variety diſtracts his judgment, 
« and his learning is very * diſgraced by his abſurdities.” 


4 Fa 


1 my e bn == Preface to Dictionary. 


. „ Inwedisteiy after the ee of my letter to. Mr. Danse I was 
of informed by Mr. S. (an intimate friend of Dr. Johnſon) that I was not 
| miſtaken in this opinion ; Dr. Johnſon having declared, that if he lived to 
© ORs give a new edition of ls Dictionary, he ſhould certainly Oy my deriva- 
X tions, | 


The 
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The author of “ tren on the Diverſions of Purley,” 


who publiſhes under the feigned name of CAsSANDER, ( 


64 


ſuppoſe, becauſe he was born in the iſland of Cadſan, in 
Dutch Flanders) and who is a Teacher and Preacher in 
the City of Norwich, thus elegantly amuſes his readers. 

N 375 38. 0 e 


* 


ce I have known a public ſpeaker who e now and 


then take a ſurvey of his audience, and call out (if he 


n nnn "6 HANGS jaws)—Brethbren , 


I will tell you a flory—As I think this an excellent 


method of rouſing the attention of a reader or hearer, 
for ever inclined to grow drowſy when the ſubject is ſo, 
I fhall not ſcruple to make uſe of it upon this occaſion. 


« It is well known that the Boors in Frieſland, one of 
the United Provinces, have ſo far retained ancient 
cuſtoms, as to be, in dreſs, language, and manners, 
* exactly the ſame people which they were five hundred 
years ago; a circumſtance that induced Junius the ſon 
to pay them a viſit, and to paſs a few months among 
them. In a tour I made to that country ſome years 
ago, I was at a gentleman” s houſe, from which I made- 
frequent excurſions into the inner part of the province. 
In one of theſs 1 was gens to take the firſt ſheltering 
— Place | 
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6 place in my way, being overtaken by a violent ſhower, 


de It was a farm houſe, where I faw ſeveral children: and 


% all never forget the ſpeech which one of them, an 
& overgrown babe, made to his mother. He was ee e 
at her breaſt; and after he had done with one, I heard 
« him ſay to her,—Trientjen, yan my Loor.—i. e. Kate, 
40 give me t'other.— I ze thought at the time, I ſhould 


— —„—-n 


« have ſo good an opportunity of making uſe of the ſtory 
« as ] have at preſent.” CCC 


favour. I think it is deciſively. | 


But the Critic proceeds But we ſhould not fancy 
« that words exiſt, or muſt have exiſted, becauſe, having 
66 adopted a certain method of finding out origins, we can- 
“ not poſſibly do without them. I have been looking out 
« with ſome anxiety for the Anglo-Saxon verb Anan, but 


„hat- can get very little information about it. 1 find, in- 


« deed, in King Alfred's Will the following article 


« AFpipe ic an Eadyande mimum elvpa. yuna.—F irſt 1 give to 


66 Edward my eldeſt ſon.— And from the expreſſion 210 


6 AN, it ſhould ſeem as if there | really exiſted ſuch verb 


in the Anglo-Saxon as Anan. But as this is the only 


wing © 
am. 8 a e 
n 


“ ſign of life it has given, as one may ſay, for theſe 


1 15 60 thouſand 


ENOLISEI CONJUNCTIONS, ol 59. 


« thouſand years, I am inclined to look upon that ſign as 
« being rather equivocal, and ſuſpect that the true reading 
„ of the Will is, not 10 an, but 1c un, from -unnan__ 


« cedere, concedere; this laſt verb being common in the 
« Anglo-Saxon, and nothing more eaſy than to miſtake 
te an u for an a, in that language, as well as in Engliſh. 
6 However, as I have not ſeen hitherto any manu- | 
% ſcript, on whoſe authority I can ground the juſtneſs of 
« my conjecture, I do not give it you as any thing certain ; 
4 and if you perfiſt in giving the preference to the old 
„ reading, the ſtory of the babe is certainly in your 

« favour ; for there is as little difference between An and 
« and Jan, as between vn and An. With me it will re- 
“ main a matter of doubt, whether there ever exiſted ſuch 
« a verb as Anan, the ſame in ſignification and yet dif- 


= Ws ferent 1n origin, with SGipan. It 1s by no means pro- 4 


„ bable, that a people, who had hardly a conveyance for 


& one idea 1 in a thouſand, ſhould have procured two ſuch 
“ noble conveyances for one ſingle idea. This is a piece 


66 of luxury, which” even the mot civilized nation ſeldom 
cc allow themſelves * LY e 


1 


3 
— TO * 


ſe Reprehenſor audaculus ee eee perpauca Kage a Feen 
protrita legerat, habe batque nonnullas diſciplinæ grammaticæ inauditiun- 
culas, partim rudes inchoataſque, partim non probas; eaſque quaſi pulverem 
ob oculos, quum adortus quemque fuerat, acipergebar neque rationem 
| verbum hoc, inquit, neque auctoritatem habet. 


"Ta 


Fi a | Cong ; | 
ETYMOLOGY) OF . 
| ; „„ this 1 anſwer, that Knan, Annan, and Unnan, 
| | * all one and the ſame word different] led. 2 almoſt all 
RE 2 1. —. * and old Engliſh 
E. -.._ f for Xnan, he ſays, with 
| - -5 ſome anxiety, and can get very little information about 
s it.“ If he looks ſo careleſsly when he i 1s anxious, we 
| 5 may pretty well gueſs with how much accuracy he looks 1 
| upon other occaſions. I will relieve his anxiety. I know]. 
be has Lye's collection of Anglo-Saxon words before him; 
(for he quotes it in his 66th page) let him put on his 
1 ſpectacles and open the book : he will there find Anany and 
mw Annan, with references to places where they are uſed. 
[| -D 5 And if, after that, he ſhould ſtill continue anxious, I will _ 
Il | / re ee hace” 


| 5 | WI ( Nothing, he ſays, is more eaſy than to miſtake an u 
. ee for an , that language, as well as in the Engliſh,” — 
= It is not ſo eaſy to miſtake the An glo-Saxon character U PE r 


NN., or u for a; as it is to miſtake the written Engliſh cha- 
| racter u for 2. eee „ 
| | . i . 
„% co 3 5 


OY 


It is not true that any people are now, or ever were in 
che condition he repreſents the Anglo-Saxons ; viz. or - 
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having hardly a conveyance for one idea in a thouſand ;” 
unleſs he means to include in his expreſſion, of one idea, 

each man's particular perception. No. Cheer up, Cafe 
ſander : your lot is not peculiar to yourſelf : for the people 
who have the pooreſt and ſcantieſt language, have yet 


always many more words than ideas. And I. leave the 
rleader to juè 


* 


ge whether to have two words for. one- idea, 
be © a piece of luxury which even the moſt civilized na- 
« tion ſeldom allows itſelf.” 


/ 


of 


. 
* 


—— 


4 


snkinner ſays— Unleſs niſi, præter, preterquam, q. d. 


« One-leſs, uno dempto ſeu excepto: vel potius ab Onleran, 


rr. 


« dimittere, liberare, q. d. Hoc dim or?” GO | 


It is extraordinary, after his judicious derivation of IF, 
that Skinner ſhould have been at a loſs about that of UN= 


an nn 


LEss; eſpecially as he had it in a manner before him : For 
| Onlep, dimitte, was ſurely more obvious and immediate 
than Onlered, dimiſſo.—As for, One-leſs, i. e. Uno dempto 


wh As of 


7 


ſeu excepto, it is too poor to deſerve notice. LL 2 


+ 
* 


So low down as in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, this 5 
conjunction was ſometimes written Oneles and Oneleſe. And 2 


4 
Pn add 


this way of ſpelling it, which ſhould rather have direted x 


- 


1 | . 


Skinner 


a, 
— — 2 —ů— III. 6s 


e OY OS A AAA SO GON Ar 
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#7 th, 
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skinnner to its 


E 


etymology, might perhaps con tribu 


. Y 24 AY 
* , a 
* 
- 
* Rad 
"YL 
* 
PR 
9 
- 


| to miſlead him to the childiſh conjecture of One Jeſs, Uno 


* 


Thus, in the T 


nd ſometimes ONLESSE. 


11 


« It was not poſſible 
« without ſeme, oxLESssEH certeyn great men were brought _ 


e out of the way.” 


reign ; 


&« But alway, ſiſter, remembre that 
« fect ONLES that it be burninge.” 


* y 


The more ſhamfully that men for the moſt 


„e die, the greater profe there is, that ſu 


- 


\ 


„ like an aungel.” 


o 


4 
* 


ial of Sir Joh 


n Old 


* 


in other places it is written purely oNLEs : 


* 


caſtle, An. 1413, 
for them to make whole Chriſtes cote 


S8 0 Thomas Lupſet, in the early part of Henry the 8th's. 


charitie is not per- 


Treatiſe of Cbaritie, pag. . 


« This peticion cannot take effect ONLES. man be made 
Ibid. pag. 66. 


* 


A compendious Treatiſe teachynge the 


2 


I 


- 


diynge well. pag. 160. 


C 


* . , 4. 


* I 
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& Fayth cannot be perfect, ox Lxs there be good workes.” 
Waye of 
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| „ poyntes of feare againſt al ö ſhame ſnuld nat in ſo 
« dayly appere, whan death approcheth, oNLES 
e ſome juſt feare were of the ſame,” Ibid. | 


In other places Lupſet ſpells it ONELES and 


x 5413 „ Men do feare to approche unto. their ſovt 
«© Lorde, ONELEs they be called.“ og Ee REIN 
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« This noble empire is lyke to-f 


ruyne 
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« and perpetuall infamye, oxkLEssE your moſte excellent 


« wyſedomes wyll dilygently and 
c ſelfes to the certayne remedy,” /h 
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So in— A neceſſary doctrine and erudition for any 
« chriſten man, ſet furthe 
* Englande” S344 ee oe TT 


* ONLEs ye beleve, ye ſhall not underſtande,” 
No man ſhall be crowned, oNLEs he lawfully fight.“ 
Ne! % amy man, ONELESSE this 
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* holy ſpirite ſhall firſt illumine his hart,” 9 
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« NO man coninieth to me, ONLESSE my father mae 


ty * . 


| i ee 
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« Can any man further replye to this carpenter, ONLES 
« a man wolde faye, e the carpenter Was alſo after the 
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« For ye fondely improve * a concluſion which myght | 
« ſtande and be true, with your fonde paradox of 42h 
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* To improve (i. e. to cenſus} to impacts, to blame, to FTW A 


word perpetually uſed by the authors about -Shakeſpeare's time, and 
eſpecially in religious controverſy.— « Whereas he hath ſpoken' it by his 


« own mouth, that it is not good for man to nm they have im- 


% 


. 


“ proved that doctrine and taughte the contrarye.— The AFes of Engli af 


Votaries by Thon Bale. Dedicated to Edward the btb. 1550. 


« A wonderful thyng, that this ſhoulde be cryed lawful in their cathedrall | 


« church with ryngyng, ſyngynge, and ſenſynge, and in their yelde halle 
condemned for felony and treaſon. Ther did they worſhyp it in their 
« ſcarlet gownes with cappe in hande, and here they improved it with ſcornes 
9 and with mockes, grennyng upon her lyke termagauntes in a playe.”” 


wk ie ei , ond 1 xr EE SRI. FIG. 


The 9 is taken by us oj the French, who uſed it and ſtill continue 


to uſe it in the ſame meaning,—* Elles croient que le corps et le ſang ſont 
2 vraiment diftribues à ceux qui mangent; et improuvent ceux qui en- 


4 ſeignent le contraire,” +...  Boſſuet des variat des Egli iſes Prot. 


6 Ils ſont indignes de jamais comprendre ces ſortes de beautes, et ſont 
© condamnez au malheur de les ſnprouver, et d' ẽtre improuuez auſſi oy 


gens d' eſprit . | Letires de Buſſy Rabutin. Tom, 4. pag. 258. 
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4 We cannot love god, ONLFS our harte 


« 2g 
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geve us chat grace; no more can we beleve god, 


* ONLESSE he giveth us the gift of belefe. D 
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«In every kynde the female Is commonly barren, | 


„ ONLESSE it conceyveth of the male; fo is concupyſcence 
4 barren and voyde of ſynne, oxLESssE it conceyve of 
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-« man the agreymente of his free wyll,”, if e 
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3 1a bourgeoiſie de Geneve. a droit 2 faire des. repreſentations dans, 
ert toutes les occaſions ou elle croit les loix Jesces,, et od elle improwne la con- 
« quite de ſes m Rouſſeau. Hol. a. pag. 449: 


Je ne pouvois en effet me diſſimuler qu' en improuvant les travaux 
quꝰ on venoit de faire ; ceux qui les avoient ordonnẽs en rejetterolent le 
e -blame ſur les dew, architedtes,” unit anne din Ain," 
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6 Memoires du Baron de Turt. Tom. 2. pag. 123. Y 
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« Arretons-nous ſur les inculpations faites à Roland dans cette ate 
ec d' accuſation, qui ſera la honte du ſiecle et du peuple qui a pu, on ap- 
« prouver, ou ne pas hautement I improuver. Obſervations far Amar. 


W 


The expreſſion in Hamlet (Act 1. Sce. 1.) —* Of unimprived mettle 
hot and full.” ought not to have given Shakeſpeare's commentators any 
trouble: for unimproved means unimpeached ; though Warburton thinks it 
means « unrefined:” Edwards, © unproved ;” and Johnſon (with the appro- 
bation of Malone), “ not regulated nor. guided by knowledge. or experience :” 
and in his DiRttonary he explains it to be . not taugbt, not meliorated by in- 
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1 by faythy © oNLEs8t we wolde call the pr = 
« uch other peviſshe wordes as men be encombred to 
« heare, ONLEs they wolde make Goddes worde the matter 
« of the Devylles ſtrife.” tals. 2113 36 Meow ad. i 
| « Who can wake out of ſynne, wiTHoUT god call him; 
4 and ONLESSE god hath given eares to heare this voyc of 55 


« god. How is any man beyng lame with ſynne, able to . 
« take up his couche and Walke, ONLESSE god ſa eth, Nc. „5 
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5p in the Anſweare to Fekenham touchinge the othe 
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remacy,“ by Horne, Biſhop of Wincheſter. . 
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6; 1 coulde not whoſe: oNELES I woulde ſhawe myſelfe „ 
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Thie election of the pope thade by the clergie and 
« peoplt in thofe daies, was but æ vaine thing, oNIES he 


emperour or his lieutenant had confirmed the ſame.” 
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0 , 2 


© The pope would not conſecrate the elect biſhop; 5 
ONLES he had firſt licence therto of 
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no not the emperour himſelfe ſhould be 
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, He ſweareth the Romaines that they ſhall never after 
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e be preſent at the election of any pope, | ONLEs: they 
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b Who maketh no mencion of any prieſt there preſent, 
% as you untruely report, oxLEs ye will thinke he meant 
« the order, whan he named the faction of the Phariſees,” 
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en that none ſhould be conſecrate, oNLESSE he were | 
„ and inveſtured biſhop of the kinge? 
4 And further to commaunde the newe electe pope to 


( forſake that dignitie unlawfully come by, ONLESSE they 
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« woulde make a reaſonable ſatisfaction. _ 


“ That the pope mighte ſende into his dominions no 
„ legate, ONLESSE the kinge ſhoulde ſende for him.” 


« What man, ONLESSE he be not well in his wittes, 
. will ſay chat, &c? 2 ⁊ 


«To exerciſe this kinde of j 
41 « nor civill magiſtrates ma 
lawfully called.“ 
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Ls moare menne to acknowledge the benefite of f 
« nomber, then I can eſpie willyng to ſtudie to 1 
« benefites of it. Many praiſe it, but fewe dooe greatly £ 
« practiſe it; 3 it bee for the vulgare practice con⸗ Eo / 
* cernyng Merchaundes trade? ads, oe , . 
« Yet is it not accepted as a like flatte, ONLES it be re- 
4 ferred to ſome other ſquare nomber. B46 e 
I believe that William 1 ndall, our immortal and 1 match- 
ef tranſlator of the bible, was one of the firſt who wrote 


Fa 


©, LO ETYMOLOGY OF THE + 
| is word with an v; by the importance and merit 
. of his works, gave courſe to this cc in the lan- KB 


955 « The ſcripture was geven, that we may applye the 
4 medicine of the ſcripture, every man to his own ſores, 


© # yNLESSE then we entend to be idle diſputers and braulers 
„ „ about vaine wordes, ever gnawyng upon the bitter barke 
4 without, and never attayning unto the ſweete pith 

« within, &c.” Prot. before the 5 B. of Moſes. 


„4 My thoughts have no veines, and yet UNLEs they be 
l + let blood, I ſhall periſh.” _ Tr ol 
l | \  * Shakeſpeare, in Othello,. Act H. Sce. 13. writes, | 


oe” N 8 ht the matter, „ 
LE. * That you Us/ace your reputation thus 
EE. ce And ſpend your rich opinion for the name: 
| Of a night brawler? | „ „„ Þ 
In a note on this paſſage S. Johnſon ſays—* Slacken or looſen. Put in 
danger of dropping; or, perhaps, ſtrip of its ornaments.” And in his 
Dictionary, he ſays,—* To make looſe; to-put in danger of being loft, — 
Not in uſe. But he gives no reaſon whatever for. this interpretation, I 

| believe that Uniace in this paſſage means—* Tou uxLESss or ONLEs your 
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re 
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reputation,“ from the ſame verb Onle pen. 
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ENGLISH CON JUN CTI NWS. 17 __© 
« His frendes thought his learning theire fficckent 
c (UNLEs he ſhoul Doctor and profeſſe ſome one 
« ſtndie or ſcience.” SALAD - 10 boeftit rant”. Ee, 
Lord . Txt in Peck's Def ſderata curigſa , 4 
« No man's cattell ſhall be queſtioned as the companies, ng | 
« UNLEs ſuch as have been entruſted with th | 
4 diſpoſed of them without order.” e,, oy 
Articles figned and ſealed by the Comm oner's of the 975 
Councill of State for the Commonwealth of England 
the twelveth day of March; 1681. k;)!)!;; OW 


1 do not know that Onler is employed conjuncriveſy by N „ 
the Angloſaxon writers, as we uſe Uniz/s ; (though I have „ 


no doubt that it was fo uſed in dil inal of 5 
it, they frequently employ nymðe or nemðe: (h | YT 1 
evidently the Imperative nym or nem, of nyman or neman, 1 
to which is ſubjoined 8e, i. e. That *.) And Ap „ 


Take away that,—may very well ſupply the place of= 


Onler (% expreſſed or underſtood)-—Di/m1/s that. . - ES 


It is too fingular to be left unnoticed, that the ancient Romans uſed | ” > 
Nemut, inſtead of Njfi, For which Feſtus cites Cato de potaſtate Tris. but 
the paſſage i 1s loſt, 1 | | . | | 


"0 | ETYMOLOGY OF THE 


LS, he! Ampere of Leran (which tend the fame E 
meaning as Onleran) is likewiſe - uſed! ſometimes old 
writers inſtead of UNLESS. | e -brrFt 


; « „ Ad thus I a am conftrenit, als nere as I 1 may, 
« To hald his verſe, and go nane uthir way; 
« Les ſum hiſtorie, ſubtell worde, or ryme, 
6c © Caulh 1 me mak gegreſſioun ſum tyme. 145755 
ee, 6. Dovoz 4, Preface. 
F 5 He HF a : - mc iy | : | 
6 commyttis any trelſbun, ſuld he not de; ; 
„Ls than his prince of grete humanite 
3 + Perdoun his fault pr his long trew Rowe.” BT | 
„ V > tou G. D. Prol. to 10th Book. 
. Sterff is behufs, LES than thou war Pan! 
10 As for to LICE Buy. bf brothir deſolate.” | 
| ws 6. 1 Encad. roth book. 
| In me ſame manner it is rows throughout Ben. Johnſon 
i ( Las learn a Trebatius Cenſure diſagree.” Wen 
18 - IH 30 DRONA 10 effte7 70 ie ITHETION | Pogtaſter. 
| 2 Firſt heir me—Not a ENOTES" LESS. Wow take.” el Hin 
| | 15 T here for ever to remain | | ; 
| « Lzss they could the knot unſtrain. tan 
rn Maſque. 
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© To tell you true, tis too good for you, 1 7 Vf 
„ Lxss you had grace to follow it,” „ 
ET, Baribol. Fair. 
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. 10 1s ** fine Impernive's LES, . 6 at te end 4 nouns ro Go, 
with them, which has given to our language ſuch adjectives as bopeleſs, reft- 


le 955 n ** n e &c. 'L e. Di . N reſt, ces 1 


- The 800 following lines of f Chaixer | in the Reve' 8 T de; ib Wim 
N edition, 209 I W oma 
And when the horſe was 1 wy fog gan to gon K ae 
my Towarde the fen, there wylde mares Be, F 

ö 2 


[ 1 f vals] T os rr 

are thus us printed in Mr. Tyrwhit 8 edition, enn 24 Na I nad 77 

1 * 111 4 + 3 HIS 4 * * 
e And whan the hors was Jaus, he gan to oh ow ach 


0 oward the fen, ther. wide mares N 8 5 TS "”_ 1 
A | 5 # N54 


Iam to 1 chat Mr. T yeulse is ;uſtified for this wake bs ſome 


manuſcript z and that it was not altered by himſelf merely for the ſake of 
introducing | ee Laus, Nand. and the Conjutud a Beverley,” . : Unto his 
Gloſſary. 
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« Lavs clays Mr; Tyrabie) adj. "= 2 4062. Laus, Nand. Solutus. 8 
« This is the true ofiginal of that termination of adjectives ſo frequent in 


our language, in Jes or les. Conſuetud. Beverley. MS. Harl, 560.— 


« Hujus facrilegu emenda non erat determinata, ſed dicebatur ab anglis 
« Botalaus. i. e. fine emenda, —8⁰ Chanicer uſes Boteles, and | other, words 


, of the Hme form; as Detteles, Drinkeles, Gilteles, dec.“ 


III 1 111 Ii i! $3 041 | Ve Tet ET 15012 
| +Ithink; howerer, there will be very little dorbs concerning this derivi 
tion; | when it is obſerved that We ſay-indifferently -either 1//cep-lefs, or 


without: lep, &c. i. e. Diſmiſs ſleep or Be-out ſieep, &c. And had not 


theſe words les and without been thus convertible, Shakeſpeare: would have 


loſt a pun.— Thrice have 1 ſent him (ſays Glendower) weather- heaten 
« home, and bootleſs back. Home without: biots (replies * 
{14 «Kuand 


erer 
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4 Ton cout no more aim at thoſe eaſie acceſſes, 
Ess you can do't in . 


Beaumont and Fletcher. ak Bu, At V. 36/3 2. 
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—* N 


* and i in a — How wks 55 agues in the Devil's name ?” 
So, for thoſe words where we have not by habit made the coaleſcence, as 

the Daniſh Folkelös and Halelös, &c. we ſay in Engliſh Without people, 
Hi thout A tail, &c. But any one may, if he pleaſes, add the termination 
teſs to any noun: and though it ſhould be unuſual, and heard for the firſt 
time, it will be perfectly underſtood. Between Wimborn-minſter and 
Cranbourn in Dorſetſhire, there is a wood called Harley: and the people 
in that country have a ſaying perfectly intelligible to every Engliſh car,— 
% When Harley is hare-leſs, Cranbourn whore-le/s and Wimborn poor-lefs, 
t the world will be at an end.” And it is obſervable that in all the northern 
languages, the termination of this adjective in each language varies juſt as 
the een verb, whoſe Imperative i it , varies in that language. 


Termination. | pode Infin. of the verb. 
"Goth — Ans — _Aansgan 
A.S. — Lear — Leeoran 
Dutch — Loos or Loſs — Läöſſen 
nme, Los lt  Loſen i 
Daniſh — Ls — Lofer -:: ©: - ; 
Swediſh — Las — Lofa 


1 muſt be permitted here to — that I fincerely lament the principle 01 on 


which Mr. Tyrwhit proceeded in his edition of Chaucer's tales. Had he 
given invariably the text of that manuſcript which he judged to be the 
oldeſt, and thrown to the bottom the variorum readings with their authority; 
the obligation of his readers (at leaſt of ſuch as myſelf) would indeed have 
been very great to him: and his induſtry, care, and fidelity would then have 
been much more uſeful to inquirers, than any ſkill which he has ſhewn in 


etymalogy or the northern e z were it even much b e $a: 8 
"oO to me to have been. 
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French Si non. All mean Be it not. And in the fame - 


iy Adequate Preventive. 
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ENGLISH CONJUNCTIONS, | wy _ ' 


You will pleafe to obſerve that all the languages which 
have a correſpondent conjunction to Unleſs, as well as the 
manner in which its place is ſupplied in the languages 
which have not à conjunction correſpondent” to it; all 
ſtrongly juſtify my derivation. The Greek E. uy. The 
Latin Ni. The Italian Se non. The Spaniſh Sing: The 


manner do we ſometimes ſupply its Page? in En gliſh. either: 
by Bars Without, 724 a W But if, 8c... ; 


(c Without 2 0 tongues thou canſt never 5 ; 


Nor be upholden, Be jt gut with ies,” , my e ee, 
M. Dravrex. Lex. 4 R. D. Mer ormandy. . © 


1 That never was there garden of ſuch proſe, 
55 Bur YF it were the very paradyſe.”” ; 


 FranktLEYN'S Tales 
6 T hat a he is a foul Paynim, - OE 
« And large of limb and bonne 
And Bat F heaven may be thy ſpeede,. 1 1 * 
* Thy: life Ot. is e VV | 
| v cal. Pznev's Reliques. 


Though it certainly is not worth the While, I; am 
tempted here to obſerve the groſs miſtake Mr. Harris has 
made in the Force of this word; which he calls an 
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Fu His example is Troy vn be 2 n ade 
% Palladium be preſer ved. 
“This alone is ſufficient to pre re [itGieldicadrding 1 
the oracle, ſo indeed it might be; but ahe mond f UNLES $/ 
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« England will be enſlaved uxLESss the Houſe of Com- 
* mons continues a part of the Legiſlature.” ; 
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Now, 1 aſk, is this alone ſufficient to preſerve it? We 
who live i in theſe times, know but too well that this very 
; houſe may be made the inſtrument of a tyranny as odious - 
and ( perhaps) more laſting g than that of the Stuarts. I am 
afraid Mr. Harris 8 adequate Preventive will not ſave us, 
For, though it is moſt cruel and unnatural ; yet we know 
by woful experience that the Kid may be ſeethed i in the 
mother's milk, which providence appointed for its nouriſh- 
ment; and the liberties. of this country be deſtroyed by 
that very part of the Legiſlature, which Was moſt eſpecially 
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Junius ſays,—4“ Eat, etiam. Soth. 
40 Al. aucb. D. og. B.ook. Viderentur elle 25 inverſo x vai; ſed 
| ſequenti AEN (ll. — 70 


„ fi. As. Eac, 
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« rectius petas ex proxime 
« A. 8. Cacan. Ecan. ican. A. auchon. b. oge. B. oecken. 


C Lacan e vel LON, ſunt ab aug r vel atin, addere, 


snkinner 
Teut. Auch. 
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ke. ab A. s. Sac. 8 
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Skinner t 
o Ble, ab A. 8. 
Fr. Jun. 
wake iterum, quod vide: 
« dum partes ſuas qua 
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In this place Skinner does not ſeem to enjoy his uſual 


ſuperiority of judgment over J unius. And it is very 
ſtrange that he ſhoukd- chuſe here to derive the verb Eacan 
from-the 
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An inſtance has been already given los Ir is uſed as a prepoſition. 
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H the following aflage of Dryden, Onlep 1 is alſo uſed as a prepoſition ; 
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tive); rather than the conjunction (that is, the Imperative) 
from the verb. His judgment was more awake when he 
derived Ir or oir from Lipan, and not Lipan from LR; 
which yet, according to 5 preſent method, he mould 
have done. 


. 
— 


perhaps it may be worth remarking, as an additional 
proof of the nature of this con) junction; that in each 
language, where this im perative is uſed con) junctivel Jo t the, 


. varies Joi as the verb does. 4 8% 105 —ů \ . E 4 
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In Daniſh the Conjunction is og, and the wilt ager. — >; 7 gy o 
In Swediſh the Conjunction is och, and the verb-dka.  // N 


In Dutch the Conjunction is ook, from the verb oecken. 
In German the conjunction i is auch; from the verb auchon. 
In Gothic the Conjunction is ANK, and the verb > ANKAN, 


As in Engliſh the ane is Eke or r Eak, An the 


verb Eacan. 


121. STILL, 


1 put the conjunctions YET and STILL here together ; 7 
Pecauſe (like If and An) they may be uſed mutually for 


each other without any alteration in the meaning of the 


ſentences : a circumſtance which (though not ſo obviouſly 
as in | theſe —— —— likewiſe to ſome. other of 


| the 


According to my T 
interchange will not ſeem at all extraordinary: for vr 
(which is nothing but the Imperative zer or yr, of zeran 
| ) and 8TILL- Nene is only the Impera- | 
an *, ponere) may _ 
very well ſu an each athens place, and be indifferently 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe. | OO” © OE WR; 
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ALGATE and even ALGATES, when uſed adverſatively by - [1 
We I Py though ſpelled, to mean no other 


"1115 $4 $0 5 4 2 N 
„ For ALBEIT tarieng be noyful, ALoATE it is not to be . 
1 reproued in Jeuynge of iugement, ne in vengeaunce 
l Y . 
mie of Chaucer, Fol. 74, | 
* Though this verb is'no longer current in Engliſh, except as as a Con- | 
Junction, yet it keeps its ground in the collateral languages. jF Jt 
In German and Dutch it is — Stellen 
nud i de Dani 1 = (5 Stiller, | 
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"of great waue of the ſee cometh 


s great a vyolence, that it drowneth the ſhyppe: and the 
1. ſame harme dothe ſometyme the ſmall dropes of water 


4 chat entreth through a lytell creueys, in to the tymbre 
| and in to the botome of the ſhyppe, men be ſo neg- | 
gente that they diſcharge hem not by tymes. And 
| „ 6/ therfore all though there be a difference betwixt meſe 2 
| | g. eee cauſes of drowning, ALGATES| the ſhypf 
| „ drowned. hen el EH Webs Gait la wide 
1 we WOT HT. The verb 70 get i is ſometimes ſpelled by Chaucer geate. 


repeat to you the derivations which others 
nazve given, and leave you to chuſe between uus. 
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Mer. Caſaubon ſays Eri, adhuc, ; Yet.” . . 


7 Junius ſays—“ VET, adhuc. A. s. Cymrceis etwa, 
08 s etto, ſignificat, adhuc, etiam, iterum; ex er, vel aud.“ 


„„ Skinner ſays “ YET, ab A. 8. Ler, Lexa, adhuc. modo. 
=, « Teut. Jetzt, jam, mox.” | 


Again he fays—* $T1LL, affidue, indeſinenter, inceſſan- 
« ter. Neſcio an ab A. 8. mill, addito tantum' fibilo ; vel a 
i A». - „ noſtro, 


« Somnerum non occurrat) & eodem T1] 
« uſque, eodem modo. 
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This word £LSE, formerly written Alles 7 Ahe 0 Alyſe, 

Jes, Ellus, Ellis, Elks, EJs, and now E//e; is, as I have ſaid, 
no other than Ale or the Impe 
Wan 77 
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Mr. Wharton, in his Hiſto1 of Engliſh Poetry, Vol. i. 
ge 193 (Without any authority, and in ſpite of the con- 
text, which evidently demands E//e, and will not admit of 
Alſo) has explained ALL s in 


The Soudan ther he ſatte in hallen: 

| Fe fent his meffagers faſte with alle 

Jo hire fader the Kyng. 1:3, ed, 
And ſayde, how fo hit ever bi falle, 

That mayde he wolde clothe in palle 

« And ſpouſen hire with his ryng. Te: A. 

And IIS I fwere withouten fayle- 

« I chull hire winnen in pleye battayle ” 


5 With mony an heih lordyng.“ 1215 15 
The meaning of which is evidently, Give me yo 
G daughter, ELSE I will take her by force.” | | 
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« daughter, A150 I will take her by force 1 e 


«6 pence thy horſman ; therfor we beſeche your lordſhips 
„ to be meanes to the Queene 8 majeſtie, that order may 
be taken, eyther for th' encreace of theyr wages by the 


8 | ST, 5 2 - 20 1 5 i 
It would have been nonſenſe to ſay, 


Give me * | 


e To haſten love is thynge | in veine, EG OT 6 os ” 
« Whan that fortune is there ageine.. 18 
e To take where a man hath leue 

4 Good i is: and ELLES he mote leue.” 


I\ D'S, eb. Ode 2008 Gower. bib. 2. Pol. Pe. 15 6. 1. 
„ Withouten noyſe ee belles 


try ir (TSR | deum was our ſonge, and nothyng ours,” „FVV 
Chaucer. Sompners tale. Fol. 43. hag. 1. col. 1. 
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22 Eſchame zoung virgins, and lice damycellis, 

4 Furth of wedlok for to diſteyne zour kellis ; 15 _ 
„„ « Traiſt not all talis that wantoun wowaris _ AR ET 
10 mY to defloure purpoſyng, and not ELL.” 7 T 
dhe tom Ho Hor AAR Douglas. Prot, to 4th Bote. Pax 97. : 


46 And, dycanle the derthe of things be ſuche as the 
ſoldyors be not able to lyue of theyr accuſtomed Wages, 
„ which is, by the day, ſix pence the foteman, and nine 
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« day, the foteman to eightpence, and th' horſman to 
60 twelve pence, or ELLS to allow | that at the pay daiſe 
« they may, by their capteins or otherwiſe, haue ſome re- 
4, warde to counteruaill the like ſomme.” 1 % eq 
The Council in tbe North to the Privy See 29 of 
Seht. 18837 Lodge's Illufirations. ; 
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TAL R | 
N. B. Wheat at this time was fold; for four Marks 
« per Quarter.” Within one month. after the harveſt. tha 
« price fell to fve ſhillings.” WE 
And eury man for his paris = 
68 £ kyngdome hath to iuſtifie; 55:61] . iE 
. That is to ſein his owne dome. 
te ngdome, e 
| Fe leſeth him ſelſe, that i is more,, V 
« Than if he loſte ſhip'and or-, 7 
| And all the worldes good with all mee. 
« For,what man that in ſpecial, |, 
HFath not him ſelfe, be bah not 21s, 3 5 5 
| No more the perles than tl. ſhels,, ON 
| s to-him of o valu. n 
64456} os Jo £21301 101; Gamers) 281105 * 
6 1 Nede has no pere, 43 
e Him bekoveth ſerue himſelſe that has no ſwayn — — 
« Or xls he is a ſole, as clerkes ag. 
T EE Ls oY 5 Fol. 16. pag. 1. ooh; 3. 
Junius. ſays “ Elſe, | 
2 Alles. D. Ellers. v „%% We 
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_ Skinner: ſays—“ Bü, ab A. s. Eller, a 
Hickes putant effe contractum a 
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8. Jon ſays “ Elſe, pronoun, (Eller, Saxon) other, 
des, It is applied both to perſons and things.“ 
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He ſays again“ El/e, Adverb. 
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Tuo, THOUGH, THAH . (or „ A our country- folks more 
= purely pronounce it, THAF, THAUF and THoF) is the Im- 1 
1 5 Perative DaF or Pap of the verb Dapiafi 1 © or Dapizan ; to ; 1 
5 uw, permit, grant, yield, affer : And ; at becomes 
Dab, Though, Thoug (and Thoch, A: as G. Dou glas and other 


. S3 öcotch authors write it) by a tranſition of the ſame ſort, 
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| and at leaſt as eaſy, as that of Hawk from papuc. And it 
4 - ey 2 a . 
A | id Sar a ballad written about the year 1264, i in the reigh of Henry the —* ..- 
| N BF: IS 28 Richard THAH "thou © ever trichad. 41 
4. 4,2  - * Trichten ſhalt thou never more. Wal” rg 
| RE rr ns TO ook. Perey's Relques, Vet. i. b. 2, 4 
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See * another ballad written in the year 1 307, „ on che death of Edwad 
20h 0 i N Tran mi tonge were mag of tel, | IIIA. 
of „„ « Ant min herte yzote of bras, 
5 1 1 1 The godneſs myht y never telle 
| That with kyng Edward was.” SY. DPD Lo F054 
Te 5. Percy's Reliques, Vol. il, p. 10. 
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is remarkable, that as there were originally two Ways of = 


writing the verb, ither With t. the guttural 6 (Dapizan) or 5 
without it (Dapian): bo there Kill continues the ſame ww N 1 
ference in writing and pronouncing the remaining impe- 4 1 12 | 
rative of this ſame verb, with the guttural 6 (Though), or | 2 - 4 . g 
without it (T). In En gliſh, the difference is only i in the 7 MK; © . | 
characters ; but the Scotch bt in Ne pronunciation, the = lj 


7 * ? 1 4 


nelle ragt — And in a charter of Henry t the firſt i it is S 
alſo written ic nelle S apian. But a charter of Henry „ ETON 


* * 


the ſecond has it —ic nelle e atuan, „ Ot eel 


See the preface to Hickes's "Theſaurus, pag. 15, 16.95% 
so that we thus have a ſort of proof, at what time the F „ a. 


was dropped from the pronunciation of Sapran 3 (namely, 


Os 
NO 


about the reign of Henry the ſecond) and in what manner 
THAFIG became THAF, and THAF became HAD br Ino. 


— 


- ; ; | 
Fad * - 7 7 * / ; 7 * * 
: « * . 4 F 5 : 
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I reckon it not a ſmall confirmation of this etymology, _ 5 
that our antient writers often uſed Al. be. All be it, A * 
bad. AM Aug. A Ne. All . How be it. Set. 5 
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c But AL BE that he was a philoſophre 
«. Yet had he but Iytel golde in cofre. | 
_ Chaucer, Prol. to Canter, tales. 


as ve wote your ſelfe, ſhe may not wedde two 

« At ones, though ye fyghten euer mo 

* But one of you, ALL BE. him lothe or lefe 

« He mote go pype in an yue lefe.” | 
ge tale. Pal. 5. pag. 2. col. 2. 


„ ALBEIT originally the King' s Bench be reſtrained by 
« this Act to hold plea of any real action, yet by a mean 
4 it may; as when removed thither, 8&c.” Lord Coke. 


« T ſhal yeuen ber ſufficient anſwere 

« And all women after for her ſake 

« That though they ben in any gylte itake 

« With face bolde, they ſhullen hem ſelue excuſe | 

And bere hem doun, that wold hem accuſe = 

«« For lacke of anſwere, non of hem ſnull dyen 

All HAD he ſey a thyng with both his eyen 

« Yet ſhuld we women ſo viſage it hardely Ss 

« And wepe and ſwere and chyde en, / 3 j att 

“That ye ſhal ben as leude as gees. 9 266 „ 
Chaucer. Marchauntes tale. Fol. 3 3. pag. 1. col. 2. 


* 


A 


c 


« But rede that boweth down for euery blaſte 
« Ful lyghtly ceſſe wynde, it wol aryſe 
« But fo nyl not an oke, whan it is caſte 
« It nedeth me nought longe the forvyſe 
«« Men ſhal reioyſen of a great empriſe 
« Atcheued wel, and ſtant withoiten dout 
wa AL nau men ben the lenger there about.“ 
F 2d bote of Troylus, Fol. 170. pag. 3, Es K 


4 ; EN cc For 


A 


l por 7 wol pee, and tel | . | n 7 " 2511 
— AL $HULDE] dye.” e 
.  Romaunt of the Roſe. Fal. 1 52. Pax 2. Col. I. 


« And I fo loued, him for his obeyfaunce 
And for the trouthe that I demed in his hert A. 
That if ſo were, that any thyng him ſmert 


AL WERE it neuer ſo lyte, and I it WT :: 3 in 


Methought [ felt deth at my hert twiſt.” 


| | Squiers Tale. Fol. 27. Pag. 4. . Col i | 


bo Alert England and Fraunce were thorow ſaught.“ N 
| Stelton. 


cc T he Moor, Howsz:T that I endure him at. 
1 of a conſtant, * noble nature. 


1125 Othello, Act 2. Sce. 1. 
« No wonder was, SUPPOSE in —_ that he 
Toke her fygure ſo ſoone, and Lo now why 
The ydol of a thyng in caſe may be 
So. depe enprynted in the fanta 
That it deludeth the wyttes outwardly.” 


Complaynt of Creſeyde. Fol. 204. ax. I, Col. 2 


#8. In ſere placis throw the ciete with thys 
The murmour rais ay mare and mare, I wys, 
And clearar wax the rumour, and the dyn; 
So that, sur ros“ Anchiſes my faderis In 
With treis about ſtude ſecrete by the way, 
So buſtuous grew the noyis and furious fray 
And ratling of thare armoure on the ſtrete, 
Affrayit I gliſnit of ſlepe, and ſterte on fete.” 
| DW: Boke 2. W. * 
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Anchiſæ domus. 
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“ Eurill (as ſaid is) has this jouell hint, FD 
About his ſydis it braſin, or he ſtynt ; | 
Bct all for nocht, svyeo1s the gold dyd glete.” 5 : 

— Boke 9. Pag. 289. 


« That ſche might haue the copies of the oak 
« writingis giuen in, quhilkis they haue diuerſe tymes 
« requirit of the Quene s maieſtie and hir counſel, SUPPOIS 
„ thay have not as Tit obtenit the ſamin.“ | | „ 
Mary Queen of Scots. , 


N. B. In the year 1788 I faw the ſame uſe of SUPPOSE 
for THOUGH, in a letter written by a Scotch officer at 
Guernſey, to my moſt lamented and dear friend the late 
Lieutenant General James Murray. The letter in other 
W was in Very 25 and e N 9904 


a a a rh. ; * / 
2 - N . » 1 . Fry # 


Fd 4 


E I feel exceedingly for for * : 15 W. VI. : Turposx I have 
ie not the honour of 1775 perſonally acquainted with him,” 


7 . 7 
+ F K 
* : * 1 
5 . 7 5 7 5 2. # -.; £ © 
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7 beueve that the uſe of this word Suerosn for Weiß a ” 
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an "uſes Docb; che Dutch B + ang Dog ; 3 the 
Daniſh Dog and Endeg; and the Swediſh "Dock ;- as we uſe 
Doug. all from the fame root. The Daniſh employs | 


Stiont and En dkionds 1 and the Swediſh Aiken nt, for Though; 7 
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” 4 * 
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| ENGLISH CON NOT IONS, 1 9 H + EEE 
4 5 . OY i bo Pro Fr 
CELINA: 
from the Daniſh: verb Skibnger; /and the Sweailh verb „ 
Nat PTE eue „„ TW SICR 


Skionjay both of which, mean, to perceive, diſcern, ing „„ 
conceive, lle, ee. SAY fo EE 4 + | CWT 


7 * # 42 


4 1 "©; 
* A 4 8 , F 


As the Latin 6 77 means "Bei it: : and N, and fur ue 
(unleſs and without) mean Be mot F = 205 (although) means. . 
And be it 2. The other Latin gnjunctions which are uſed ' 


for Although, (as, Quamvir, W/ ch, Quantum i vis, Q „ 


9 — op 
* — 4 


te 2 — now his 
va) are ſo uncorrupted as to need no expladati e 


. 2 75 | 7 7 Spode L £4 5 AL. 


5 
Sd 


Skinner barely ſays— THOUGH, ab as Deah. Belg. 
6 Doch. Belg. & Teut. Doch. erſi, e * 


4 * . <a. 


2 
3 


q 
8 — wy ** 


— — 7 * : 7 * 2 
= : 


It may not be quite needleſs to obſerve, that or contentions iy and 
' THOUGH may very frequently ſupply each other's place, as THoveH an  / 
« hoſt of men riſe up againſt me, yet ſhall not my heart be afraid ;” or, : 
« 1F an hoſt of men, &c.” So—* Txoucn all men ſhould farlake you L RS 
yet will not I; . I? all men ſhould forſake 1 de; -- „ 
, 04, e, n, e 
Though this word is called a conjunction of Saber it is 1 
uſed (eſpecially by children and 1 in low diſcourſe) not only at the beginning, | 


and between, but at the end of ſentences, 


Pro. Why do you maintain your poet's cumin ſo with velfet and 3 
« clothes? We have ſeen n in indifferent good clothes ere now himſelf. 


\ 11/4: Bay; And, may 7 gin, But his clothes ſhall never be the beſt thing 
about him, THOUG He will have ſome what beſide, either of humane 


5 letters: or ſeyere e hohely, ſhall * An a man, e he wear naked. 357 15 | 
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(by repeated abbreviation and corruption) — 8 5 8 


« in our language; and he that ſays it is a di/cretive Con- 7 
“junction, and that it anſwers $ED in Latin, or Mais in 


WF GE bf! 
{Ag 7 > OY 52 EE ACC Le 4. 2 . 


It was this word, nur, which Mr. Mr. Locke k. 48 | IR te: x 1 
view, when he ſpoke of Conjunctions as marking ſome -- "I 
“% Stands, Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions of the mind.” A 
And it was the corrupt uſe of this One word (zur) in = - = 
modern Engliſh, for Two words (Bor and zur) originally 2 EF 
(in the Anglo- ſaxon) very different i in ſignification, though 4 


. 4 — — — * 7 LT of” C 

ſound, which chiefly miſled him. > Mit 
. / A; — CG. NO of 

yi 2 81 

„ Bur (ay Mr. Locke) is a a particle, none more familiar jo 


French “, thinks he has ſufficiently explained it. But 
« it ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral Relations the mind 
« gives to the ſeveral propoſitions or parts of them, which 
“ it joins this monoſyllable. 


« FE irſt, Bur 10 ſay no more : 
« Here it intimates a ſtop of the mind, in the courſe it 
& was going, . it came to the end of it. 


8 


2 
9 — — — . 


5. does not anſwer to Sed in Latin, or Mais in F rench ; except only 
where it is uſed for But. Nor will any one word in any Language anſwer to 
our Engliſh zur: becauſe a ſimilar corruption in the ſame inſtance has not 
happened in any other language. | 


Second, 


ENGLISH  CONJUNCTIONS. kg . 


| « Sandy ſao BUT two Plants. 


« Here it ſhews, Sink the ind Hits the ſenſe to what i 


Is N with a negation of all other. 


. Thirdiy— r pray ; 3 BUT it is not that God would | 


bring you to the true religion © : 


« Fourthly,——BurT that he would confirm you in your 


oꝛon. 


« The firſt of theſe BuTs intimates a ſuppoſil tion in the 


« mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be: the 


latter ſhews that the mind makes a direct oppoſition be- 
4 tween that and what goes before it. 


Fifthly,— All animals have ſenſe, BUT a dog is an animal. 


Here it ſignifies little more,. but that the latter pro- 


poſition is joined. to the former, as the. Minor of a 


J Wiege 


4 To theſe, 1 doubt not, might be added a great many 15 


* other ſignifications of this particle, F it were my buſineſs: 
* 70 examine it in its full latitude, and conſider. it in all the 


4 places 


60 places it is to be found; which if one ſhould do, 
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never been done. 


—_— ETYMOLOGY OF THE 


I 


« doubt whether in all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it 
would deſerve the title of DISCRETIVE which Gramma- 


- 


4 xians give to it, 


« But I intend not * here a full explication of this fort 


« of figns. The inſtances I have given in this one, may 


« give occaſion to reflect upon their uſe and force in lan- 
« guage, and lead us into the contemplation of ſeveral 


% ations of our minds in diſcourſing, which it has found a 


« way to intimate to others by be/e Particles, ſome whereof | 
% conſtantly, and others in certain conſtructions, have the 


6 ſenſe of a whole ſentence contained in them.” 


5 Now all theſe difficulties are very eaſily to be removed 
without any effort of the underſtanding: and for that very 


reaſon I do not much wonder that Mr. Locke miſſed the 


explanation: for he dug too deep for it. But that the 


Etymologiſts (who only juſt turn up the ſurface) ſhould 


— 


Eſſentiam finemque conjunctionum ſatis aptè explicatum puto: nunc 
te earum originem P N videamus. mou vero Sigillatim per- 
© currere omnes in ä -.-; J. C. SCALIGER. 


The conſtant excuſe of them all, whether Grammatiſts, Grammarians or 


Philoſophers ; though they dare not hazard the aſſertion, yet they would all 


have us underſtand that they can do 1 it; but non in animo eſt. And it has 


. : I 


ENGLISH CONJUNCTIONS. = þ 


miſs it, does indeed aſtoniſh me. It ſeems to me impoſible, 


that any man who Teads only the moſt common of our old 
En gliſh authors ſhould fail to obſerve it. 


| Gawin Docs notwithſianding he frequently con- - 
founds the two words, and uſes them often improperly, 


does yet (without being himſelf aware of the diſtinction, 
and from the mere force of cuſtomary ſpeech) abound with 


ſo many inſtances, and ſo contraſted, as to awaken, one 


ſhould th ink, the moſt inattentive reader. 


ce Bor thy werke mall "SITES in BY and alerts, 
* mr or falt n eterne memorie,” 


Preſace. Pag. 3. 
c Thoch Wylliame Caxtoune had no compatioun 
Of Virgill in that buk he preyt in prois, | 
Clepand it Virgill in Eneados, 7 17 
Quhilk that he ſayis of Frenſche he did enn, 
It has nathing ado therwith, God wate, 
Nor na mare like than the Devil and ſanct Auſtin, 
Haue he na thank tharfore, Bor lois his pyne; | 
So ſchamefully the ſtorie did peruerte, 
I reid his werk with harmes at my hert, 
That fic ane buk, zur ſentence or ingyne, 
Suld be intitulit eftir the poete diuine,” | 
e | 155 Preface. pag. 5. 


« I ſchrink not anys correkkit for to be, 
With ony wycht groundit on charite, 

| And glaidlie wald I baith inquire and lere, 
f And to ilk cunnand wicht la to myne ere; „ 

. | ©, 8 
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„ Bor laith me war, zur uther offences or cryme, 
„ * ſuld intertrik my ryme.” 


Preface. pag: 11. 


ec Bor gif this ilk ſtatew ſtandis hs wrocht, 

War w ith our handis into the ciete brocht, 
Than ſchew he that the peopil of Aſia 

Bur ony obſtakill in fell battel ſuld ga.“ i 

i; E * Booke 2. pag. 18. 


This chance is not zur goddis willis went, 
Nor it ĩs not leful thyng, quod ſche, 
Fra hyne Creuſa thou turs away wyth the, 
Nor the hie governoure of the heuin aboue is 
Will ſuffer it ſo to be, zor the behuffis 
From hens to wend full fer into exile, 
And ouer the braid ſey ſayl furth mony a myle, 
Or thou cum to the land Hiſperia, 
Quhare with ſoft courſis Tybris of Lydia 
| Rynnis throw the riche feildis of pepill ſtout ; 
Thare is gret ſubſtance ordanit the zur dout. 
| Baoasote 2. r 64. 


2 Vion ſic wiſe vncertanlie we went 
Thre dayes wilſum throw the myſty ſtreme, 
And als mony nychtes zur ſterneys leme, 
That quhidder was day or nycht vneth wiſt we. 
Bor at the laſt on the ferd day we ſe 
On fer the land appere, and hillis ryſe 
. The ſmoky vapoure up caſting on thare gyſe, 
. ; Doun fallis ſalis, the aris ſone we ſpan 
Bur mare abaid.“ 


Boote 3. pag. 74. 


SES cc Bor 


ENGLISH CON UNC oss. ugg. 


Bor gif the faits, BUT pleid, 
At my pleſure ſuffer it me life to leid, 
At my fre wil my workis to modify. 


Bor ſen Apollo clepit Gryneus 
Grete Italie to ſeik commandis us, 
To Italie eik oraclis of Licia | 
Admoniſt us gur mare delay to ga 
Thare is my luſt now and delyte at hand.” 


* T hou wyth thyr karmes ord me alſo, 
Quhen I fell fyrſt into this rage, quod ſche, 
Bor ſo to do my teris conſtrenyt the. 
Was it not lefull, allace, BuT cumpany, 
To me BUT cryme allane in 1 chalmer to ly? 


Buoke 4+ Pag. I 15 


cc Ane great eddir ſlidand can furth thraw, 
Eneas of the ſycht abaſit ſum deile, 
Bor ſche at the laſt with lang fard fare and welp . 
Crepis amang the veſchell and coupis all, | . 
The drink, and eik the offerandis grete and ſmall, 
Snokis and likis, ſyne ful the altaris left, 
And pur mare harme 1 in the graif enterit eft.“ 


 Booke 5. pag. I 30. 


1 Thare bande on flocht, ſmytin with ſname ſum dele, 
Bor glaid and ioly in hope for to do wele, 
Raſis in thare breiſtis deſyre of hie renowne : 
Syne zur delay at the firſt trumpis ſoune 
From thare marchis attanis furth thay ſprent. mn 


Booke 5. pag. 132. 


e ee „ 


Booke , 4: pox: * 


Booke 4. pag. 111. 
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« Ane uthir mache to him was ſocht and ſperit; 5 
Bor thare was nane of all the rout that ſterit, 
Na durſt preſume mete that man on the land, 
With mais or burdoun, to debate hand for hand, 
Ioly and glaid therof baith all and ſum, 
Into bargane wenyng for to ouercum, 
Before Eneas feite ſtude, BuT delay.” 


 Buoke 5 pag. 140% 


9 corkile anfirerd, Nowthir for drede nor boiſt, 
The luf of wourſchip, nor honoure went away is 
Bor certanly the daſit blude now on dayis 
Waxis dolf and dull. throw myne unweildy age, 
The cald body has mynyſt my curage : 
Bor war I now as umquhile it has bene 
Zing as zone wantoun woiſtare ſo ſtrang thay wene, 
ve had I now ſic zoutheid, traiſtis me, : 
Bur ony price I ſuld all reddy be: 5 
Na luſty bul me till induce ſuld nede, | 
For nouthir I ſuld haue crauit wage nor mede. 
Quhen this was ſaid he has zur mare abade 
Tua rn 19 burdouns brocht, and before thaym laid.“ 


Boote 5. pag. 1 40. 
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« And fyrſt to _ ran 4 the kyng, 
And for compaſſioun has uphynt in feild 
His freynd Entellus unto him euin eild. 
Bor nowthir aſtoniſt nor abaſit hereon, 

Mare egirly the vailgeant campion 

Agane to bargane went als hate as fyre: 
And ardently with furie and mekle boiſt | 
Gan dares cache, and driue over al the coiſt : : 
Now with the richt hand, now with the left hand he 
Doublis Ants and BUT abade lete fle; 


ENGLISH CONJUNCTIONS, 


The prince Enes than ſeand this dout, 

No langar ſuffir wald fic wraith procede, 
Nor feirs Entellus mude thus rage and ſprede. 
Bor of the bargane maid end, but delay.“ 


ce In nowmer war they zur ane few menge, 
Bor 2715 war r quyk, and * in melle. 0 


« Blyn not, blyn not, thou grete Troian Enee, 

Of thy bedis nor prayeris, quod ſche : 

For zor thou do, thir grete durris, Bur dred, , 

And griſlie Settis — neuer warp on bred. 

Booke 6. 9 164. 

On ſiclike wiſe as thare thi did with me, 
Grete goddis mot the Grekis recompens, 
Gif I may thig ane uengeance zur offens. 
Bor ſay me this agane, freind, all togidder, 
Quhat auenture has brocht the leuand hidder ?”? 


« How grete apperance is in him, zur dout, 
Tyll be of proues and ane vailgeant knycht : 
Bor ane blak ſop of myſt als dirk as nycht 
3 drery ſchaddow bylappis his hede. 


60 Nor myſknaw not . condiciouns of v us 
Latyne pepyll. and folkis of Saturnus, . 
Unconſtrenyt, not be law bound thertyll, 

Bor be our inclinacioun and fre wyll 
Iuſte and equale, and Bur. offenſis ay, 
And reulit eftir the auld goddis way,” 


Boote 5: pox 143. 


Booke 5. pag. 153. 


Boote 6. pag. 182. 


 Booke 6, pog- 197. 


Boote 7. pag. 212. 
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wy Bor ſen that Virgil a a BUT e 


Prol. to Booke 9. Pag. 27 2. 


cc Gia gif ths adds. or 1 — ſpretis ſilly | 

Mouis in our myndis this ardent thochtful fire, 

Or gif that every mannis ſchrewit de ſyre | 
Be as his god and genius in that place, 5 
I wat neuer how it ſtandis, gor this lang ſpace - 
My mynd mouis to me, here as I ſtand, 

Batel or ſum grete thyng to tak on hand: 

I knaw not to quhat purpois it is dreſt, 

Bor be na way may I tak eis nor reſt. 

Behaldis thou not ſo ſurelie gur affray 

"IE" Rutulianis haldis 23 glaid and gay.“ 


Boote 9. Page 281, 
« His feris lukis Bout om every ſide, 
To ſe quharfra the groundin dart did glide. 
Bor lo, as thay thus wounderit in effray, 
This ilk Niſus, wourthin proude and gay, 0 
And baldare of his chance ſa with him gone, 
Ane uthir takill aſſayit he anone: 
And with ane ſound ſmate Tagus gur remede. 
. Boote 9. Pag. 291. 
« Agane Eneas can Tarquitus dres, 
And to recounter Enee inflamyt in tene, 
Keſt hym ſelf in; zor the tothir zur fere 
Bure at hym — wyth ane lang ſpere.” 
Boote 10, pag. 3 37. 


« Sic wourdis vane and unſemelie of found 
Furth warpis wyde this Liger fulichelie : 
Bor the Troiane baroun unabaſitlie 
Na wourdis preifis to render him agane ; 
Bor at his fa let fle ane dart or flane, 


ENGLISH | CONJUNCTIONS, 


That hit Lucagus quhilk fra he felt the dynt, 
The ſchaft hinging in to his ſchield, zur ſtynt 
Bad driue his hors and chare al fordwert ſtreicht.” | 


Boote 10. og. 338. 


© Bor quhat 3 bargane or ſtrang Ne 
Syne * the to thy fa, gur ony why.“ 


Prol. to duale 11. pag. 356. 


c Than of his ſpeich fo wounderit war thay 
Kepit thare ſilence, and wiſt not what to ſay, 
Bor athir towart uthir turnis BuT mare, 
And can behald his fallow in ane ſtare.” 5 5 

Booke 11, pag. 364. 


4 — 


— Lat neuir demyt be 
The buſtuouſnes of ony man dant the, 
Bor that thy dochter, O thou fader gude, 
Unto zone wourthy prince of gentill blude 
Be geuin to be thy ſon in law, I wys, 
As he that wourthy fic ane wedlok is; 
And knyt up pece zur mare diſſeuerance, 
With all eternall band of alliaunce.“ 


Boote 11. pag. «+ 
« 280 and thy ef ciete haue I faue, x 
Sa lang as that the fatis ſufferit me, 
And quhil werde ſiſteris ſa tholit to be: 
Bor now I ſe that zoung man haiſt Bur fale 
To mache in feild 12 fatis inequale. 
1 Boote 12. Pays 412. 
On euery e he ee My: | | 


And at the laſt behaldis the ciete, _ 
Saikles of batal, fre of all fic ſtryffe, 


Bur pane or trauel, at quiet man and wyffe. „ 
8255 5 . 
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Than of ane greter bargane in his entent 
All ſuddanly the fygure dyd emprent. 1 
And on ane litill mote aſcendit in hy, 
Quhare ſone forgadderit all the Troyane army, 
And thyck about hym flokkand can zur baid, , 
| * nowthir ſcheild nor Kant doun thay laid. 
Booke 12. Pag. 430. 


c Ha! How, 
| Sa grete ane ſtorme or ſpate of lum e 
Under thy breiſt thou rollis hait as fyre? 
Bor wirk as I the byd, and do away 
That wraith canine BUT ony caus, I pray.” 
a _ 12. ab. 442. 


2 


The Cloſſariſt of Douglas contents mid with } ago 


ag) „„ 


. ; | = 
© Fd iy 


The Gloffarift to Urry s Edition of r ** — 
« Bor for BUT is a form of ſpeech frequently uſed in 


bak Chaucer to denote the greater certainty of a thing.”— 
This is a moſt inexcuſable aſſertion: for I believe the place 


cited in the Gloſlary i is the only inſtance (in this edition of 


| Chaucer) where zor is uſed; and there is not the ſmalleſt 
ſhadow of reaſon for forming even a conjecture in favour 


of this unſatisfactory aſſertion : unſatisfactory, even if the 
fact had been ſo; becauſe it contains no explanation: : for 
why ſhould BOT denote pane certainty? 


- 
* * 
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And here it may be proper to obſerve, that Gawin 
Dovuglaſs's language (where gor is very frequently found) 
though written about a century after, muſt yet be eſteemed 
more ancient than Chaucer's : even as at this day the pre- 
ſent Engliſh ſpeech in Scotland is, in many reſpects, more 
ancient than that ſpoken in "OY. ſo far back as the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 80 Mer. Caſaubon (de vet. 

ling. Ang.) ſays of his time Scotica lingua Anglica 


& hodierna purior.” Where by r, he means nearer 
$6 ns DAG 40 49 5 


W i 


80 G. Hickes, in his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, (Chap. 2.) 
| ſays—* Scoti in multis Saxonizantes.” 


| But, to return to Mr. Locke, whom (as B. Johnſon ys | 
of Shakeſpeare) I reverence on this ſide of idolatry;“ in 
the ve inſtances which he has given for five different mean- 
ings of the word zur, there are indeed only two different 
meaniags f.: nor could he, as he imagined he could, have 


added 


| 


„„ 


1 [ 
_ 
” 


———— 


This will not ſeem at all extraordinary, if you reaſon directly 3 
to Lord Monboddo on this ſubject; by doing which you will generally be 
right, as well in this as in almoſt every thing llc which he has advanced. 


4.4 You muſt anſwer, that ſhe was brought very near the fire, and as 
„good as thrown in; or elſe that ſhe was provoked to it by a divine inſpi- | 
ration, Bur, BUT that another divine inſpiration moved the beholders 

3 Nd. — — 


cc 
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added any other ſignifications of this particle, but what are 
to be found in Bor and zur as I have explained them . 


Bur, in the inf, bird, fourth, and ffth inſtances, is 


corruptly put for gor, the imperative of Boran: 


In the /econd inſtance only it is put for Bure, or Buran, 
or Be-uran f. 
. In 


r 0 


* hallove that ſhe did A a noble a, this act of her? 8 a have 


ec been calumniated, &c.” ps 
Downe' 8 Babavos, Part II. Difind. 5. Ser. 8. 


bs the above paſſage, which is exceedingly aukward, BUT is uſed in both 
it's meanings cloſe to each other : and the impropriety of the corruption 


appears therefore in it's moſt offenſive point of view. A careful author 
would avoid this, by placing theſe two zurs at a diſtance from each other 
in the ſentence, or by changing one of them for ſome other equivalent 
word. Whereas had the corruption not taken place, he might without any 
inclegance (in this reſpect) have kept the conſtruction of the ſentence as it 
now ſtands: for nothing would have offended us, had it run thus“ Bor, 
* butan that another divine inſpiration moved the beholders, &c.“ 


* S, Johnſon, in his Dictionary, has numbered up eighteen different ſigni- 
fications (as he imagines) of zur: which however are all reducible to BOT 


and Be-utan. 


* I ſaw BuT two plants.” | 


Net or Ne is here left out and underſtood, which uſed formerly to be in- 


ſerted, as een is ſtill, 


80 


9 
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In the firſt inſtance, “ To Jay no more,“ is a mere 


E | BUT, 


So Chaucer, 
« Tel forth your tale, foareth for no man, 
And teche us yong men of your practike. 
Gladly (quod ſhe) if it may you lyke. 
But that I pray to all this company, : 


If that I ſpeke after my fantaſy, 5 
As taketh not a grefe of that I ſay, | 
For myn entent IS NOT BUT to play.” 


Wife of Bathes Prologue, 
ec I ne uſurpe not to haue founden this werke of my labour or of myne 


e logiens, and haue it tranſlated in myn englyſshe.“ 
Introduction to Concluſyons of the Abrollye. 


1 F orſake I Mc at home myn herytage 
And as I fayd, ben of your eourte a page 
If that ye voucheſafe that in this place 
Fe graunte me to haue ſuche a grace 
That I may haue naT zur my meate and drinke 
And for my ſuſtynaunce yet wol I ſwynke.“ 
« Yet were it better I were your wyfe 
Sithe ye ben as gentyl borne as I 
And haue a realme nar Bur faſte by.“ 
| Ariadne, Fol. 217. pag. I, col. 1. and 2. 


We ſhould now ſay—my intent is BUT to play.— I am 8 UT 4 compiler &c. 


is uſed in our rn. and could never have obtained, but Bong the 
Ada 5 2 


parentheſis: : and Mr. Locke has unwarily attributed to 


« engyn, I NAM BUT a leude compylatour of the laboure of olde aſtro- 


This omiſſion of the negation before zur, though now very common, is . 
one of the moſt blameable and corrupt abbreviations of conſtruction which 
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Bur, the meaning contained in the endend for hugs 
poſe the inſtance had been this,.“ BUT 70 proceed. ”—Or 


this,— 66 BUT, 70 20 fairly tbrough this matter. "A this, 


— BUT, not to flop.” 
Does 


* 


1 . * * 
— _ — _ 
T 


utter ignorance of the meaning of the word zur. * There is not (ſays 
« Chillingworth) ſo much ſtrength required in the edifice as in the foun- 
% dation: and if zur wiſe men have the ordering of the building, they 
« will make it much a ſurer thing, that the foundation ſhall not fail the 
« building, than that the building ſhall not fall from the foundation. And 
e though the building be to be of brick or ſtone, and perhaps of wood; 
« yet it may be poſlibly they will have a rock for their foundation ; whoſe 


A 


« ſtability is a much more indubitable thing, than the adherence of the 


cc ſtructure to it,” 
It ſhould be written—* If none but wiſe men.” But the error in | the 


_ conſtruction of this ſentence, will not excuſe the preſent miniſter, if he 


neglects the matter of it. The bleſſings or execrations of all poſterity for 


ever upon the name of Pirr, ( pledged as he is) will depend Py upon 


his conduct in this particular. 


The reader of this edition is requeſted to obſerve, that the above note is not 


inſerted apres cop; but was publiſhed in the firſt edition of this volume in 
1786: when I was in poſſeſſion of the following ſolemn, public engagement from 
Mr. H made to the WV etminſer DELEGATES in 1782, 


1 


« am extremely ſorry that I was not at home, when you and the other 


e gentlemen from the Weſtminſter Committee did me the honor to call. 


« May I beg the favor of you to expreſs that I am truly happy to find that 


the motion of Tueſday laſt, has the approbation of ſuch zealous friends 


to the public, and to aſſure the Committee that my exertions ſhall never 


60 be 


” 5 
_ 1 855 
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Does gur in any of theſe inſtances, intimate a ſtop: of 


the mind in the courſe it was going? The truth is, that 


pUT itſelf is the fartheſt of any word in the language 


from 60 nn a flop.” On the contrary it always 


wy 


5 
+ 


— — a — 0 _—_ * 8 * 4 * 
* k 
—_— . * 
0 


ce 55 wanting in füpport of a meaſure, which T agree with them in thinking 


e eſſentially neceſſary to the Hai of Parliament, and to the liberty 


« of the people. i i e on n ba 


« ] have the en to be, ; 
( with great reſpect and eſteem, 
5 « Sir, your, moſt obedient and 


c moſt humble Servant 


„ Lincoln's-Inn, 


« May 10. | FY dat Tad ant ann . w. PITT.” 


Although I bad long known the old deteſtable maxim of political adventurers, . 
(Ver Philip was no other) —< To amuſe boys with playthings and men with _ 
e oaths''—yet, I am not aſhamed to confeſs, I, at that time, placed the firmeſt | 


reliance on his engagement : and in conſequence of my full faith and truſt, 
gave to him and to bis adminiſtration, moſs eſpecially when it tottered and 
ſeemed roerthrown (at the time of the Regency Bill in 1788) a ſupport ſo zealous 


and effeftual, as to draw repeatedly from himſelf and Bis Hin. the warmeſt 


acknowledgments. ; 


T, Vis letter was produced by me upon my trial | at the Old Bailey in the year 
1794 : when fidelity to the ſentiments it contains, was ſeriouſiy and unbluſhingly 


imputed to me as High Treaſon. The original of this letter Mr. Pitt, upon his 
cath, to my aſtoniſhment acknowledged lo be in his own handwriting ;. although 


every trace of DELEOATION was totally effaced from his memory. 


_ intimates 
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Intimates ſomething Monk &, ſomething to follow: (as in- 
deed it does in this very inſtance of Mr. Lockes; though 
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* In the French, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Dutch, and ſeveral other 


dead and living languages, the "ay word more is uſed for this conjunction 


BUT, 


The French anciently uſed Mars, not only as they now do 62 the con- 
junction MAIS ; but alſo as they now uſe plus or favantage.— 


Y puis je Mais? 
Je n'en puis Mais, 


are fill in uſe among the vulgar people ; in both which expreſſion it means 


more. So Henry Eſtiene uſes it; 


ce Sont fi bien accouſtumez à ceſte ſyncope, ou plutoſt apocope, qu'ils 


« en font quelquesfois autant aux diſſyllabes, qui n'en peuvent mais.” 


H. E. de la precellence du langage F. ancois, p. 18. 
5 Mais vient de magis (' entens mais Pour Zavantage.”) Id. p. 1 31. 


s Helas ! il men pouvoit MAIS, l pauvre prince, ni mort, ny vivant.” 
| Brantome. 


” « Enfin apres c cent tours aiant 4 la maniere 
Sur ce qui n' en peut Mars dechargé ſa colere.” 
Moliere. Ecole des Femmes. A. 4. Sce. 6. 


In the 1 manner the Italians ; * 


Jo t' ho atato, quanto ho potuto: s cl io non ; ch io mi ti volts 5 
cc piu atare: E pero qui non ha Ma che uno compenſo. Comincia a 


Bos es 10 piangeroe con teco inſieme,” 
Cento Novelle. Nov. 35. 


cc Fue 


ENGLISH ' CONJUNCTIONS. 2 ² 


we know not what that ſomething is, becauſe the ſentence 
is not comple ated.) And therefore whenever any one in 
diſcourſe finiſhes his words with zur, the fag W 
follows —BUT what e? N 


80 mat shakeſ peare ak moſt ity» as well as port | 
cally, when he gives an account of BUT, very en 
from this of Mr. Locke. 


« Mel. Madam, he's well. 

« Cleo, Well ſaid. 

« Me ef. And friends with rer, 

« Cleo. Thou art an honeſt man. 

« Meſſ. Cæſar and he are greater friends than ever. 
« Cleo. Make thee a fortune from me. 

« Meſſ. Bur- vET Madam. — 

4 Cleo. I do not like pBuT—vzr,—lt does allay 
The good precedent. Fie upon BUT,—YET 
© BuT—ygT—is as a Jaylour, to bring forth 

_ « Some monſtrous. malefactor. | 


Anthony and nent ori AR I. Sc. 5. 
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Mi Fue 1 un ignore, ch' avea uno > giullare i in ſua corte, e ("a Gele 
T adoraya ſicome un ſuo Iddio. Un altro giullare vedendo queſto, * 
« gliene diſſe n e cifle Or cui chiami tu Iddio ? Elli non E MA che 


« uno,” | 13535 ILY amb Cento Novelle. Nov. 18. 


In the ſame manner alſo the Spaniſh language Oy" MAS both for. But 
and More, | 


« Es la verdad la has Mas importa à los principes, y la que menos * 
5 halla en los palacios.“ Saavedra. Corona Gothica. . 
Obra de Mas novedad, y Mas eſtudio,” Id. 
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_ 9»; Where you, may obſerve that YET: (tho! uſed elegantly 9 
ere, to mark more ſtrongly the heſitation of the ſpeaker) 
3s; merely. ſuperfluous to the ſenſe; as it is always When 
uſed after BOT : for either BoT or E alone has. the, very i 
ſame effect, _ will always be found en zor) ; 3 
to allay equally e Gο or the Bua. precedent ;, * by 3 
ſomething More! f that, follows. For Betan means to 


7 F 3. 


SD AM 10; e143 BOOT, 


RR, 


1 


N 4 
e.. lem, She hath more Jon than wit. and. more . fauls py 2 
«© hairs; zur more wealth than faults, 3 „ 
ee Laun. Stop there. She was mine, and not mine, twice wo "thrice | in 

c that article. Rehearſe that once more. 5 8 3 
« Speed. Item, ſhe hath more hair than _— : apache be ny | 

LCTaun. What's next? n ee © 00 94 ore Wore 

* Speed. And more faults than hairs. 

« Laun. That's monſtrous! O that that were out! r 
„ Speed. Bur more wealth than faults; 5 85 5 
6 Laun. Why that word makes the faults gracious,” 5 


—_— 


"FIT 


Here the word gur las the bad precedent ; for which, Lich any 
| — 2 of its own intrinſic kc mee it is as well eee as to to a the 


Good, 25 | 4 ONT =— 
. So Tao, | 45 143: | I * 
« Am, Oh, the mi dici'? eee 
10} e Silyia m'attende, ignuda, e ſola ? Tir. Sola, gem 918} 5: 
” <« Se non quanto v'e Dafue, ch' è per noi. e 
Am. Ignuda ella m'aſpetta? 7ir. Ignuda: 14a 
3 Am. Oimè, che Ma? Tu taci tu m' uccidi.“ 
Aminta, Att. II Se. 2, 
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2007 *, i. e. to ſuperadd i, to ſupply, to ſubſtitute, to atone 


for, to compenſate with, to remedy with, to make amends 


with, to add ſomething MORE in order to make up a de- 


ficiency in ſomething elſe. [B12 e e 0 tt 


80 likewiſe 1 ot «a fourth inſtances (taken fror 


Calin Mr. 3 has attributed to BUT a 
3 i T4 TU T3} meaning 


= y 


* 0 : l ; . a " 
; 4 — - 3 1 Su 
2 = — — — — — * — — — | 
— 92 7 * ; 
a 


F 


Where the difference of the e ee in the e Engliſh and the Italian is 
worth obſerving; and the reaſon evident, why in the queſtion conſequent | 
to the conjunction, what is placed after the one, but 3 the other. | 


Boot what? What more? 
| i. 2. i. e. 
But hat )] (ele 2 dude Tl 


S. Johnſon, and others, have miſtaken the expreſſion—To 8 
(which ſtill remains in our language) for a ſubſtantive ; which is indeed 


the Infinitive of the ſame verb, of which the conjunction is the Imperative. 


| As the Dutch allo ſtill retain Boeten in their language, with the fame 


-. © 


5 : 4 6 N it may be thought improper for me to addreſs you on this 
© ſubject. Bur a moment, my Lords, and it will evidently appear, that 
© you are equally blameable for an omiſſion of duty here alſo,” _ 


wa, 4 25 
i %f — LEN 


This may be ſuppoſed an abbreviation of conſtru gion, for BUT 4 indulge. 


me with a moment, my Lords, and it will, &c. but there i is no occaſion 
for ſuch a ſuppoſition, „ : 1 e 21 nie YH) 


4 7 5 „ « A * * * = 
2 
1 . „„ IS Oh 8 7B 
: i : * 0 . _ * 


Þ Knott had FRAN 67 Ads can it 1 in us a Fan error to ſay, 
« the Scripture alone is not judge of controverſies, SEIN (notywithſtand- 


V « ing 


r e r In 


637 OE OA NA 
r AA 
5 * 


— 
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40 ing this our belief ve uſe for interpreting of Scripture all the means 


ao ETYMOLOGY or THE 


meaning which can _— be collected from the words Which 4 


follow it. 


But Mr. Locke a « Ir it were his buſineſs to 
« examine it (BUT) in its full latitude.— And that he 
* jntends not bere a full explication of this ſort of ſigns 
And yet he adds, that“ the inſtances he has given in 
« this one (zur) may lead us into the contemplation of 


00 ſeveral a#ions of our minds 1 in diſcourfing, which it has 


* W 


; —— 


« which they preſcribe; as Prayer, conferring of — . the 
ce originals, XC.” 


To which Chillingworth EY. 


« You pray, BUT it is not that God would bring you 'to the true 1 
« gion, BUT that he would confirm you in your own. You confer places, 
« U it is, that you may confirm or colour over with plauſible diſguiſes 

« your erroneous doctrines; not that you may judge of them and forſake 
« them, if there be reaſon for it. You conſult the originals, zur you re- 
t gard them not- when they make againſt your doctrine or dnnn. 


In all theſe places, But Pe: vor, or, as we now pronounce the verb, 
oor) only directs ſomething to be added or fupplied, in order to make up 
ſome deficiency in Knott's expreſſions of *“ Prayer, conferring of places, 
« &c.” And fo far indeed as an omiſſion of ſomething is Improper, zur 


(by ordering it's inſertion) may be ſaid © to intimate a ſuppoſition in the 
© mind of the ſpeaker, of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be.” But 


that intimation is only, as you ſee, by conſequenee; and not We the in- 


wialic Sgnificaion of the wood ove, LS 
« found 


—— — 
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« ſound a way to intimate to others by theſe particles.” 
And theſe, it muſt be remembered, are Aclions, or as he 


before termed them THovGnTs of our minds, for which 
he has ſaid, we have “ either none or very deficient names.” 


Now if it had been ſo, (which in truth it is not) it was 
ſurely for that reaſon, moſt eſpecially the buſineſs of an 


/ 


| their full latitude: and to give a full explication of them. - 


Inſtead of which, neither Here, nor elſewhere, has Mr. 


Locke given Any explication whatever. 


Though I have ſaid much, I ſhall alſo omit much which 


might be added in ſupport of this double etymology of 


zur: nor ſhould I have dwelt ſo long upon it, but in 


compliment to Mr. Locke; whoſe opinions in any matter 
are not ſlightly to be rejected, nor can | they be modeſtly 


controverted without very ſtrong arguments. 


None of the etymologiſts have been aware of thi ho 


rupt uſe of one word for wo . 


————. 


* 
tn 


4 1 | 585 i 5 5 5 8 „ 8 5 | 
Nor have etymologiſts been any more aware of the meaning or true 
derivation of the words correſponding with Bur in other languages. Voſſius 
derives the Latin conjunction aT from drag; and asT from Ar, “ inſerto s.“ 


Minſhew, 


Ee 2 1 (But 


— — — — — 


hey 


"—_ 
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Men" 
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922 Minſhew, keeping only one half of our modern gur in 
contemplation, has ſought for its derivation in the Latin 
wn n Puta. 140 


* 1 3 $0 bet WY —_— o 2 1 KS 1 1 2 > 5 guy ROOTS 8 = 


Wo 
— * 5 14 * 9 NW N 9 ths. 
Other i tas } . 7 n 


| (But — or F why 8 happens to be inſerted, he does not fay.) Now to 
what purpoſe is ſuch ſort of etymology ? Suppoſe it was derived from this 


doubtful word ar, what intelligence does this give us? Why not as well 
ſtop at the Latin word Ar, as at the Greek word a rag? Is it not ſuch fort 


of trifling etymology (for I will not give even that name to what is faid by 


Scaliger? and Nunne ſius r pp N ed) which has brought all etymologica 


z » 


inquiry into diſgrace? d!!! «ĩ?9é Os gn 


Voſflus f is indeed a great authority; but, e he has nothing to juli 
an uſeleſs conjecture but a ſimilarity of ſound, we. ought not to be afraid of 
appoling an appearance of Reaſon to him. 


It is contrary to the cuſtomary progreſs of corruption in words to derive 

AST from Ar. Words do not gain but loſe letters in their Progreſs nor 
has unaccountable accident any ſhare in their corruption; there is always a 
good reaſon to be given for every change they receive: and, by a good 
reaſon, I do not mean thoſe cabaliſtical words Metatheſis, Epentheſis, &c. 
by which Etymologiſts work ſuch miracles; but at leaſt a + probable. or. 
anatomical reaſon for thoſe not arbitrary ring 


Adſit, Adi, At, At —This con jecture 1s not a little I both 


by the antient method of writing this conjunction, and by the reaſon which 
Scaliger gives for 1 it.—“ Ar fuit ap; 5 onem enim dicit.“ 


De C. EBA cap. cLxIIII. 


lam not at all afraid of being ridiculed for the above derivation, by any 


one who will give himſelf the trouble to trace the words (correſponding 
with zur) of any language to their ſource: though they ſhould not all be 


quite ſo obvious as the F rench _ the Kalan Ma, the e Mas, or 


| the Poeten Maar. 
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Junius nb IG antics to the other half whics 
he calls its“ n Nl, 6 öde 


. 4 0 
1 ; F wy ks vl 8 1 0 . a F 9. 5 8. % % 
' | y b "% Tx % * 
* 


And Skinner: Wing g to se e | thera baths found no 
better method to reconcile two contradictomy meanings, than 


to ſay hardily that the wanſiton;f from one! to the n + 
was—4 LEVI FLEX UI C 
Juoiva ſays—*© Bux, besen r. c. v. 194. bis poſitum 


« pro ine. Primus locus eſt in ſummo 
0 


"0% 


temperaunce in lene. Alter eſt 1 in columnæ medio; 15 


* 


— His golden carte wich fiery bemes bright „ 
« Four yoked ſtedes, full different of hew . : ./. oy 8 
2,18 Bur baite or Hang, through the ſpheres drew.“ 5 


0 


* 


ubi, tamen perperam, primo our pro BUT repoſueratn : : 


* 


8 


c 


* 


incidifſem | in hund locum; 


Bur mete or drinks ſhe dreſſed her t to lie „ AY 
60 In a darke corner of the hous alone.” 9: E COT 


7 e 1 . 4 2 1 
; * - 4 : OS 
* 5 N a 1 * 1 ; F © 
7 9 p . * 4 * 2 *. * 


40 Ane 400 exinde quoque oBervare: ep frequen= 


c 


— 


n 


15 


Id ſt; a ireQion to leave out e 9 11 dub ms » 


t 1d eſt, a direction to ſuperadd ſomething. 


columnæ n | 


quod iterum delevi, cum (ſub finem guide poematis) 15 


"17 4 . 34 
Kd 


tilimam cfle. hanc particalis acceptionem.). In e 
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c. quoque Scotica paſſim oerurrunt. Bur pot or 2 . 
ee 3. 88.—““ Bur ony indigence 4. 20.—% Bur ſentence 


4 or ingyne,” 5. 41.— . Principal poet BUT pere. . 19.— 


e Atque ita porro. Bur videtur dictum quaſi Be- ut, pro 
ce quo Angli dicunt wIir Hour: unde quoque, hujus deri- 
c vationis intuitu, præſens hujus Particulæ acceptio vide- 
c bitur oſtendere hanc eſſe primarium ejus fignificationem." 


The extreme cardelfoeſs and ignorance of Junius, in 


this article i is wonderful and beneath a comment. 


Skinner 1 e Bur, ut ubi eee None Bur 


he ab A. s. Bure, Buran, preter, niſi, fi ne; Hinc, 


'LEVI FLEX, poſtea cœpit, loco antiqui Anglo-ſ ond 
Ac, Sea, delete. Bure autem & Buran tanden 


flecti poſſunt a "XP: e's circa; vel So Ne, et v. 


vel uran, forts.” 


Mr. Tyrwhit in his Gloffary ſays— Bur. prep. Sax. 


Without. Gloſſ. Ur.—I cannot ſay that 1 have myſelf 


obſerved this prepoſition in Chaucer, but I may have 


overlooked 'it. The Saxons uſed it very frequently ' 


and how long the Scottiſh writers have laid it aſide | 
am doubtful, It occurs er in Hp. Douglas.” 


Knowing 
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Knowing that no Engliſhman had yet laid this prepoſition ; 


himſelf had written without the -uſe of this prepoſition ; : 

and I confeſs 1 was a little diſappointed in not meeting 
with it till the fourth page of his preface: where he ſays - 
ww Paſſages which have nothing to recommend them to 

« credit, BUT the fingle circumſtance of having been enen 

6 e 


So in » Canin about Hys ſtudy Was BUT iner! 
60 on the Byble.” But Mr. Tyrwhit was not aware that, 


in all ſuch inſtances, zur is as much a Aachen, as was ; 
an" the language. „ 5 9 5 


VITHO UT. 5 


' : | , M | 5 8 | 
Bur (as diſtinguiſhed from Bot) and WITHOUT have þ 2 2 Pl 80 


both exactly the fame meaning, that is, in modern Enslim, ES 
neither more nor leſs than—Be-out. 


a * 
7 & 4 
* ” f „ . 1 Fa 
or $a * 
„ 


And they were both originally uſed indifferently either 
as Conjunclions or Prepofi tions, But later writers having 
adopted the falſe notions and diſtinctions of language 
maintained by the Greek and Latin Grammarians, have 
Tucceſſively endeavoured to make the Engliſh Language | 
conforra more and more to the fame rules. Accordingly: - 
1 „ 


aſide, I was curious to ſee how many ſentences Mr. TR: ę » 


R r 


ee e eee eee 


W 
2 o 
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1 > K a „ 
4 4 1 1 F ; : 
l 5 2 


wrruobr, in epd modern ſpeech *, is Do infirel 
confined to the Office of a Prepofi tion; and BUT is generally 
though not always uſed as a Coijunblion. In the ſume 


manner as NI and Sine in Latin are diſtributed; Which 


do both likewiſe mean exactly the ſame, with no other 
difference than that, in the former the ee . 
and in the other it ollows' wo verb. 1 Tun iber 


Skinner only ſays — 6c enn, ab A. 5. wen 
© Extras g Ps ann 1 2 ! 


8. Johnſon makes it a Prepoſition, an Adverb, and 2 
| conjunction; and under the head of a Conjunction, ſays, 
„ WiIrnovur, Conjunct. Voleſs; K not; Except Nor in 


c. uſe,” 


Its true derivation and meaning are the ame as thoſe of 


. 
7 4 * * * 7 
: 9 


BUT (from Buran) 


r 


— — 2» — 


* Itis however uſed as a chibi by! Lord Mansfield in ' Horne Trl 


Page 56. e los 12 anos 


«lt cannot be read, urrnour che Attorney General conſents to it.“ 


And yet, 15 this reverend Earls authority nay be fafely quoted for any 
thing, it muſt be for Words.” It is ſo unſound in matter of 0 that it is 


7 n e even by, himſelf; 0) 97900 bos 910m 119100 


It 


, 


10% 


* 


It is nothing but the Imperative pypSuran, from: the 
15 glo- ſaxon and Gothic verb peonSan, VAIKOAN ; - Which 


in the Anglo- ſaxon and Engliſh languages is yoked and 
incorporated with the Verb Beon eſſe. And this will ac- 
count to Mr. Tyrwhit for the remark which he has made, 


VIZ, that—* By and With are often ſynonymous * 1 5 


In modern Engliſh \ we have retained only a mall portion 


of it; but our old Engliſh authors had not loſt the uſe of 


any part of this verb peonSan, and frequently employed it, 
inſfead of BE, in every part of the conjugation. 5 


" But I a at lat of that welle UT, 
„ In whiche my deth is and my lyfe; 

« My ioye is tourned in to ſtrife, 
That ſobre ſhall I neuer wourhe.” 


{ 


©. Wo wok TRE the 6 15 
« Wo woRTH that herbe alſo that doth no bote 
C Wo wogkrz the beaute that is routhleſſe 
© Wo wok rz that wight trede eche under fote.“ 


—_— — <a — 


4 4 


1 2 and Within. Butan and Binnan: originally, I ſuppoſe B 
* uTan and Bi innan. By and | With are often ſynonymous,” "_ Gloſſary. 


8 EE « The 
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| Gower, Lib. 5. Fol. 128, v 2. Col. 2. 


Chaucer. Troylus. Boke 3. Fol. 165. Pag. i: C1. 


Ong * _—— 
e N 2 


„ 24. ‚ eůẽNm. MEIN i 


4 — — — 1 — — — 
ccc ESE i roar A Err r 


rer 
2 A 


2418 


« The broche of Thebes was of ſuche _ 
c So ful of rubics and of ſtones of Inde 
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« That euery wight that ſette on it an eye 
« He wende anone to won ru out of his mynde.” 


Ch of Mars. Fol. 343. Pag 2, Col. 2, 


« In cais thay bark I compt it never ane myte, 


, Quuha can not hald thare pece ar fre to flite, 
4 Ch quhill thare hedis riffe, and hals won ruE hace.“ 


| Douglas. Prol. to Booke 3. Pag. 66, 
e Thay WOURTH re of that ſuddane ſycht. T 


Douglas. Boote 8. Pag. 244. 


ec Wo WORTH euer falſe enuie. 


« Sir a wold out ryde 
« He wok rE upon his ſtede gray 


< And in his honde a launce gay 
* A long ſwerde by his ſyde.“ 


Chancer. Ryme of Syr Thopas. Fol. 172. Pog. 1. . Col L 


« O mother myn, that cleaped were Argyue 
« Wo WORTH that day, that thou me bare on lyue.“ 
Troylus. Bote 3. Fol. 186. Pag. 2. Cul. I, 


« Than in 3 of mony thing is ! mukit, 


And to the goddes of vildernes, as is uſit, 
% Quilk Hamadriades hait, I wourſchip maid, 


« Beſeiking this auiſioun worTH happy, 
« And the orakil | properite ſuld Ggnify.” 
Danis. Booke 3. 7 ag. 65. 


10 Pals . 


Gower. Lib. 8. Fal 181. Par. 1. Col. 2. 


4 Wo won rn all nove. 
Cower. Lib. 8. Fol, 188. Pag. 2. Col. 1. 


1 

my * * a * A R A os ©. A a 1 
jj F e ee ee Ee ee Een ee ne hn ; 
eee ß ns nas AIDES Ty " EEG 1 rene . po mg ng den oh bo EO INT et 

3 Ye WE e r RS ro Rated, hy 8 ö . F 3 R n * pe d PR TE „ 

5 N < . a II 22 2 n 2 e ci . Cn Del N £ x web, To C IAC — P a OY = 
« oo» N 8 * 5 IRS SER Ser frat $4 is 5 * 8 F JJ ⁵ ⁵ũuu 8 PEE I RT nu ROT ĩ˙ꝛiàà4 %] ob 
* ba n n 3 * n l n þ 7 * Fog bes, 
2 e R F 
E A FIG * 3 


| trm, poſtea. 
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ec Pallas aſtoniſt of ſo hie ane name 8 
« As Dardanus, abaſit wor TH for ſchame.”” 


Douglas. Boote 8. ag 244 

cc His hals won rn 7 of blude.” ks 
| 1 Douglas. Booke 8. Peg 2 50. z 
ec The large ground v WORTH griſly unto ſe,” 5 
Douglas. Booke 11. Peg. 5 5. 


« In leſuris d on how litil Iammes 
Full tait and trig ſocht bletand to thare dammes, 
« Tydy ky lowis velis, by thaym ryanis, 

« And ſnod and ſlekit won rx thir beiſtis Minnis,” | 


Douglas. Frol. 10 —_— 12, Pag 402: 


* cee. thou, freynd, thy craw be won THIN: quiite.” 
Douglas. Prol. to Boote 3. Pag, 66. 


« And oh * bene afſemblit all in fere, 
* 858 glad. ſcho wouRTHis,” 


Douglas. Boote 324 Pag. 458: | 


Euer as the batel won rns mare cruel, 
Be effuſion of blude and dyntis fel.“ 


Douglar: Booke 7: Pag. 23 7. 
— Wod wroith he WORTHIS for diſdene and diſpite. * 


Douglas. Boote 12. Pug, 42.36 


a” 


A N D. ww 
M. Cafinbon ſu ppoſes AND to be derived from the Greek. 


E f 2 | 1 Skinnen 


— — 
4 4 * 


—— 122 * — 
e 


— 


eee 
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Skinner days N eſcio an a Lat. Addere q. d. Add: 


1 imexjecd, * e Ny ut in n Render a reddendo,” 


.. Lye ſuppoſes it to be derived from the Greek ; tu adhuc, 
preterea, etiam, quinetiam, inſuper. | 


I hs Already given the derivation which, I believe, 
will alone ſtand examination, f 


8 
i F © 
a» 


I ſhall only remark here; how cafly men take upon 
truſt, how willingly they are ſatisfied with, and how con- 


fidently they repeat after others, falſe explanations of what 


they do not underſtand. —Conjuntions, it ſeems, are to 


have their denomination and definition from the uſe to 


which they are applied: per accident, efentiam. "Prepoſi- 


tions connect words ; but“ the Conjunction. £ connects or 
11; ; 


« joins together ſentences ; ſo as out of two to make one 
is ſentence, Thus—* You and I and Peter, rode 10 


London *,” is one ſentence made 1 of u dc. 


1 5 1 1 2111 as 


„ 


2 


* o paris 4 Picks 4 2 id eſt, Petrus di part et Paulus di pura, 


Sanctii Minerva, Lib. 1, cap. XVI. 

6 e 
So again, Lib. 3. cap. xIV. Cicero & filius 3 Figura Sylkepß $ 
«eſt; } ut, | vglet1 Cicero, &, valet; filius 2Whigh:,Perizonivs fuffeien 


confutes, by theſe inſtances ! Emi librum x drachmis & v4 Fe 
% Saulus & Paulus n üdem.“ | 
| wel! 


1 
3 9 
LM; 


4 * 5 
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W ell! 80 far matters ſeem to go on very ſmoothly. | 
It 15, 8 ; „ | 
6. You rode, 1 Tode, Peter rode,” 


But let us now change the inſtance, and try ſome others, | 
which are full as common, though not altogether ſo con- 
venient. 


% AND #0 are four. 
AB and BC and & form a Triangle. 
Jobn AND Fane are a handſome couple. 


Does AB form a triangle, Bc form a triangle? 15 0 
John a couple? Is Jane a couple ?—Are two Tour? * 


If the definition of a conjunction is adhered to, 1 am 
afraid that AND, in ſuch inſtances, will appear to be no 
more a Conjunction, (that is a connecter of ſentences) 

than Though i in. the inſtance I have given under that word : 
or than But, in Mr. Locke's fecond inſtance : or than Elſe, 5 
when called by S. Johnſon a Pronoun; or than Since, when 
uſed for Sithence or for ne. In ſhort, I am afraid that 
the Grammarians will ſcarcely have an entire Conjunction 
left: for 1 apprehend that there is not one of thoſe words 
which they call Conjunctions, which is not ſometimes uſed 5 
bend that very Properly) without connecting ſentences. 


LEST. 


= 
— 
= 2 —ů ͤ—— — 
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little, to which he refers us, there is nothing to the 


« minus hoc fiat.” 


Leaft) That not” 


would puzzle as ſagacious a reaſoner as 8. Johnſon to 
ſupply the middle ſteps to his concluſion from Leaſ (which 
always however means ſome) to © That no?” (which means 
none at all.) It ſeems as if, when he wrote this, he had 


ſion in which ſuch reaſoning would be convenient. As 
: thus, — « The Mother Country, the Seat of Government, 
6 muſt neceſſarily enjoy the greateſt ſhare of dignity, 
E Power, rights, and privileges: an united or aſſociated 
« Kingdom muy have in ſome degree a ſmaller ſhare ; and 


LEST. 


Junius only ſays—6 LxsT, leaſt, minimus. v. little 
Under Leaſt, he ſays “ LEAST, left, minimus. Con- 
&« tractum eſt ex ax5%. V. little, parvus.“ And under 


purpoſe. 


skinner ſays 0 Lzsr, ab A. 8. Lay, mins a d. quo 


S. Johnſon as 4 1e, con (from the Adee 


This laſt deduction is a curious one indeed; and it 


already in his mind a preſſentiment of ſome future occa- 


60 the 
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their Colonies the leaſt ſhare ;”—That is, (according to 
8. Ane 0 None of any kind. 


It has been propoſed by en no ſmall authority (Wallis fol- 
| lowed by Lowth) to alter the ſpelling of LEST to Leaft 5 
and vice verſa, © Multi,” ſays Wallis, pro Lef ſcribunt 
« Leaſt (ut diſtinguatur a Conjunctione Left, ne, ut non) 


8 — _—Y 


] Johnſon's merit ought not to be denied to him; but his Dictionary is 
the moſt imperfe and faulty, and the leaſt valuable of any of his produc- 

tions; and that ſhare of merit which it poſſeſſes, makes it by ſo much the 
more hurtful, 1 rejoice however, that though the leaſt valuable, he found 
it the moſt profitable: for J could never read his preface without ſhedding 
a tear. And yet it muſt be confeſſed, that his Grammar and Hifory and 
Dictionary of what be calls the Engliſh language, are in all reſpects (except 
the bulk of the latter) moſt truly contemptible performances; and a re- 


proach to the learning and induſtry of a nation, which could receive them 
with the ſlighteſt approbation. | 


Nearly one third of this Dictionary i is as much the pie of the Hot- 
tentots as of the Engliſh ; and it would be no difficult matter fo to tranſlate 
any one of the plaineſt and moſt popular numbers of the SpeFator into the 
language of that Dictionary, that no mere Engliſhman, though well read 

in his own language, would be able to comprehend one ſentence of it. 


It appears to be a work of labour, and yet is in truth one of the 3 8 
idle performances ever offered to the public: compiled by an author who 
poſſeſſed not one ſingle requiſite for the undertaking, and (being a publica- 
tion of a ſet of bookſellers) owing its ſucceſs to that very circumſtance 
which Your muſt make 1 it impoſſible that it ſhould deſerve ſucceſs, 


1 1 „ verum 
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* 


« Verum omnino contra analogiam Grammaticæ. Mallem 


« cgo Adjectivum 4%, Conjunctionem leaf ſcribere.“ 


The ſuperlative Leaf,” ſays Lowth, “ ought rather 


« to be written without the A; as Dr. Wallis has long ago 
„ obſerved. The Conjunction of the ſame ſound might 


66 3 written with the Ay for diſtinction.” 


8. Johnſon F ee diſents from this . but 


for no other reaſon, but becauſe he thinks 60 the prost Is 
* not worth the change.” 


Now though they all concur in the ſame Etymology, I 
will venture to affirm that LEST, for Leſed (as bleſt for 
bleged, &c.) is nothing elſe but the participle paſt of 


Lexan, dimittere ; and, with the article That (either ex- 


preſſed or underſtood) means no- more than hoc dimiſo.or 


uo ane. 


— 
3 


— 


* As Ls the Imperative of Lean! is ſometimes uſed for UNLESS, as has 
been already ſhewn under the article Unleſs : ſo 1 is the ſame imperative LES. 


ſometimes uſed inſtead of the participle LzsT. 


« ] knew it was paſt four houris of day, 
« And thocht I wald na langare ly in May; 
«Ls Phoebus ſuld me loſingere attaynt.” 


"Ws Douglas, Prol, to the 12th book of Enead0s. 
6 . . And, 


Cc 


” 


. 


had theſe Particles been underſtood ; 
nothing but the difficulty of giving any rule or direction 
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right, (of which I have not the ſmalleſt doubt) it furniſhes 
one caution more to learned Critics, not to mnovate raſhly : 
Lef, whilſt they attempt to amend a language, as they 
imagine, in one trifling reſpe&, they mar it in others of 


more importance; and by their corrupt alterations and 


amendments, confirm error; and make the truth more 


— 


Mr. Locke 3 a it is agreed on all Hdew hat 
64 it is in the right uſe of theſe” (Particles) 6c that more 
particularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good 
ſtyle:“ and that, « theſe words, which are not truly by 
themſelves the names of any ideas, are of conſtant and in- 


diſpenſible uſe i in language; and do much contribute to 
men's well expreſſing themſelves. “. 


* 


* 


o 


; * 


* 


0 


* 


Now this, I am perſuaded, would never have been ſaid, 


for it proceeds from 


concerning their uſe; and that difficulty ariſes from a miſ- 


taken ſuppoſition that they are not „ by themſelves the names 


* of any ideas: and in that caſe indeed I do not ſee how 


any rational rules concerning their uſe could poſſibly be 
dee Rut I Hatter myſelf that henceforward, the true 


G 8 3 force 


force and nature of theſe words being clearly underſtood, 


concerning their uſe will be totally unneceſſary: as it would 
be thought abſurd to inform any one that when he means 


. rect and crooked arts as theſe to blaſt my 'repwtation, and 
«© 70 poſſeſs men's minds with diſalfection to my perſon ; * LEST 


. 
wt 
+& 
by | 
ix 

8 


60 from me.” CHILLINGWORTH'S Preface to > the Author on . 


e ? the reaſon follows, —Lefed that i. e. Hoc dimiſh 


66 gon * ** arts.” 
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the proper uſe of them will be ſo evident, that any rule 


to direct an addition, he ſhould not uſe a word which 
directs to take away. 


1 am induced to mention this in this place, from the 
very improper manner in which LESTH (more than any other 
conjunction) is often uſed by our beſt authors: thoſe who 
are moſt converſant with the learned languages being moſt 
likely to make the miſtake —* Mu make uſe" of ſuch in. 


. = 


& peradventure, they might with ſome ind; Herren ce hear reaſon 


Charity maintained, &c. 


Here 125; is well uſed=—* You mate aſe of theſe arts.” 


7X 5 
XZ _ = 


* 721 might hear reaſon from me. Therefore,. 


 Inftatices of the improper uſe of LEST may be found in 


almoſt every author that ever wrote in our language; 
2 e becauſe 


"Np 
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' becauſe none of them have been aware of the true mean- 
ing of the word; and have been miſled by ſuppoſing it to 

be perfectly correſpondent to ſome conjunctions in other 
ge which it is not. 


Thus King Henry the Eighth, in 4 necęſſary Docrrine, is: 
Arte petition, ſays, “ IF we ſufer the fyrſte ſuggeſtion unto 
6 Hnne to tarry any whyle in our bartes, it is great peryll 
* LEST r that 15 ag and dede tojl n coi Ore” 


Tun Aſcham, in his is Sebolemaftir, as, — 0 if a yong | 
( jentleman wwill venture himſelfe into the companie of ruſſians, 


« jt js over great a jeopardie, LEST their facions, maners, 
60 thought, faule „and dedes will verie ſone be over like.” 


Any tolerable jusge of En gliſh will nmediately perceive 8 
ſomething aukward and improper in theſe ſentences; though | 
he cannot tell why. Yet. the reaſon will be very plain to 
him, when he knows the meaning of theſe unmeaning 
particles (as they have been called :) for he will then ſee at 
once that LEST has no buſineſs in the ſentences; there 
| being nothing dimif, in conſequence of which ſomething 
elſe would follow: and that, if he would employ LEST» 
the ſentences muſt be arranged otherwiſe, 


34 


We 


Eee: cc 5 
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As, —* We muſt take beed that the fin ſuggeſion unto fin, 


« tarry not any while in our hearts, LEST that, $61 = 11 


* A young. gentleman 1b he careful not. to venfurt 1 


10 0 &c. LEST), 8c,” 


Il eſt bon quelquefois (ſays Leibnitz) d'avoir la com- 
6 plaiſance d'examiner certaines objections: car, outre 


« que cela peut ſervir A tirer les gens de leur erreur, il 
« peut arriver que nous en profitions nous- mèmes. Car 


les paralogiſmes ſpecieux renferment ſouvent quelque 


« Ouverture utile, et donnent lieu a reſoudre quelques at. 


. ficultés conſiderables. C' eſt pourquoi J'ai toujours aimè 


&« des objections ingenieuſes contre mes propres ſentiments, 
* o o Rs _ : Re . | / . . 225 99 | 
“et je ne les ai jamais examinees ſans fruit *. 


I I ſhall, in this inſtance, be more complaiſant than 
Leibnitz; and will deſcend to examine objections which 
are neither ſpecious nor ingenious : and the rather, becauſe 
(before their publication) the ſubſtance of the Criticiſms on 
the Diverſions of Purley was, with ſingular induſtry and a 
characteriſtical affectation, goſſiped by the preſent precious 
W at War, in Payne the bookſeller” 8 ſhop; the 


— 


e Eſais de Theodicte. Diſcours de Ia coformit de la fel avec 1 ra 72 
5 ” cannibal | 
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cannibal commencing with this modeſt obſervation, that— 
« had found a mare's neſt *. 7 

I ſhall examine them in this place, becauſe one fourth 
part of theſe criticiſms (20 pages out of 79) is employed 
in objections to the derivation of UNLESS, ELSE, and LEST : 
which have all three one meaning (viz. of Separation) and | 
are all, as 1 contend, portions of the ſame verb Lean, 
i. e. of On-leran, W ern, Leran. 


My Norwich critics (for 1 I ſhall _ mem) blame me, 


1. For the obſcurity of my Title-page. N 2. + 


_— * 4 

3 d 

_ J 
Wy. 


2, For 


ct 


* This malignant and falſe obſervation was heard with an appearance of 
| fatisfation which prudence dictated to the hearer; and communicated with 
that diſguſt which a liberal royaliſt always feels at Renegado illiberality.— 
« No, (faid my antipolitical communicating friend) © I will never deſcend 
with him beneath even a Japaneſe : and I remember what Voltaire re- 
marks of that country ;—Le Japon était partage en pluſieurs ſectes, 
MM quoique ſous un roi Pontife. Mais toutes les ſectes ſe reuniſſaient dans 
« Jes memes principes de Morales. Ceux qui croiaient la metempfycoſe, | 
et ceux qui n'y croiairent pas, s' abſtenaient, et s“ abſtiennent encore 
aujourdliui, de manger la chair des animaux qui rendent ſervice d P homme.” 


=. 


= 
1 


f Vir plane a me impetrare poſſum, quin exemplum ſequar Petri Fran- 
ciſci Giambullarii qui librum ſuum de linguæ Florentinæ origine ſcrip- 
tum, a Jobannis Baptiſt Gellii, viri ſibi amicitia et ſtudus conjunctiſſimè, 
cognomine, 
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Page g. 


3. For the Place of 189 Advertiſement Page 21. 


4; For a very fron g propenſion towards inaccuracy, 
Pa 85 4. 


1 For having « intrbduced” one of the champions for 
6 eee by quoting a Roman catholic biſhop. P. 4, 


6. For the imperfection of WT Anglo-ſaxon aphaber, 


Page 22. 


Th And i Gnally, For my politic | | Page 32. Ly 


oo , 


n.. 


cognomine, quem in ſcribendo ſocium et oondiliveinn N I! Gello nun- 
cupari voluit. Perinde quidem et mihi TywaiTEs1T nomine librum noſtrum 
PO. fi per modeſtiam ejus liceret, nobis faciendum eſſet. 


* Mr. Secretary and his ſecretary will not be ſurpriſed that their diſap- 
probation does not move me; when they conſider that, as far as corrupt 
and unbridled power has been able to enforce the decree, I have, on account 
of theſe politics, been, for the laſt thirty years, robbed of the fair uſe of 
life, interdictus aqua et igni ; and, by what I can prognoſticate, I ſuppoſe | 


am ſtill to lay down my life for them. I might have quitted them, as Mr. 
Secretary has done, and have received the reward of my treachery. But 


my politics will never be changed, nor be kept back on any occaſion: and 
whilſt T have my life, it will neither be embittered by any regret for the 
paſt, nor fear for the future. 


All 


. Hole 


Soy 


-2 
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All theſe 1 willingly abandon to their mercy and diſ- 


cretion ; although they have not ſhewn any ſymptoms of 


either. 


But 1 ſhould be ſorry if any of my readers were haſtily 
miſled by them to believe, 


1ſt, That « Grammar was one of the Fr/ arts which 
40 probably engaged WY attention of the curious.” Pag. 4 


vor the contrary is not a matter of ux but of 
hiſtorical fact: and whoever Pleaſes may know at what | 
preciſe period Grammar, as an art, had its coramencement 


in every nation of Europe. 


or 2dly. That 66 The deſire which allles in the wine, 


next to that of communicating thought, is certainly to 


uſe ſuch ſigns as will convey the meaning clearly and 


« preciſely,” A 19. 


For a deſire of communicating thought, and a ; defire of 


conveying our meaning clearly and preciſely (though ex- 


preſſed by different words) are not two deſires, but one 
deſire: for as far as our meaning is not conveyed clearly 


= and preciſely, it 1s not ee at all; ; /o far there Is no 
= communi cation of thou ght. 


Or 


* 
C ˙ . 
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Or 2dly. That “ This deſire of conveying our mean- 


„ing clearly and preciſely naturally leads to the uſe of 
460 abbreviations: and that abbreviations ſeem to bear 3 
„ much ſtronger affinity to the defire of PROT than 
to that of diſpatch.” "Ie 20. 


For, to catisfy himſelf that the deſire of clearneſs and 


perſpicuity does not lead to the uſe of abbreviations, (which 


are ſubſtitutes) | any perſon needs only to conſult the legal 
inſtruments of any civilized nation in the world : for, in 


theſe inſtruments, perſpicuity or clearneſs is the only ob- 
| jet. Now theſe legal inſtruments have always been, and 
always muſt be, remarkably more tedious and prolix than 
any other writings, in which the ſame clearneſs and pre- 
ciſion are not equally important. For abbreviations open a 
door for doubt; and, by the uſe of them, what we gain 
in time we loſe in preciſion and certainty. 


In common 
diſcourſe we fave time by uſing the ſhort ſubſtitutes HE 


and SHE and THEY and1T; and (with a little care on one 


fide and attention on the other) they anſwer our purpoſc 
very well; or, if a miſtake happens, it 1s eaſily ſet right, 
But this ſubſtitution will not be riſqued in a legal inſtru- 


D ment; and the drawer thinks himſelf compelled, for the 
Lake of certainty to fay—HE (the ſaid John A.) to HIM 


(the ſaid Thomas 5 for THEN (che ſaid William C. and 
. 


1 4 
3% 
5 * *. Y 


n 


"== 
1.48 


% Nouns nor Verbs,” Page 26. 
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Anne D.) as often as thoſe perſons are d "3 And ; 
for the ſame reaſon he is 3 to ernploy: rap) other . 


prolixities of: the ſame kind. HW Ban off 


Or 4thly. That « A defire of Valet gave bir to 


„ Pronouns in language, which otherwiſe would not t have 
6 appeared in it.” Pag. 20. f 


| For Pronouns prevent variety. 


1 . * 
* 9 * * * Ed „ 9 3 4 1 
, a S; #-- 5 * 1 3 


Or «thly:: That Articles and Pronouns | are neither 


Ld : 
* 
* * 


For 1 ke Wm to ſatisfy the reader that they are 
nothing elſe, and can be nothing elſe. _ 


= 6thly. That Johafon conſidered Skinner as ſo igno- 
rant that his authority ought not to be regarded. Pag. 39 f. | 


Abbreviations and ſubſtitutes undoubtedly cannot ſafely be truſted i in 


legal inſtruments. . But it is an unneceſſary prolixity and great abſurdity 
which at preſent prevails, to retain the ſubſtitute in theſe writings at the 

ſame time with che Principal, for which alone the ſubſtitute i is ever inſerted 

and for which it is merely a proxy. He, sur, THEY, 17, WHO, WHICH, &c. 5 


ſhould have no place in theſe inſtruments, but be altogether baniſhed from 


them. And I know a Solicitor of eminence who, at my ſggeRtion, near 
twenty years ago, did baniſh them. | 


f © Skinner, indeed, tranſlates Onleran, or 1 Xlexan, ns D js 7 oy 


But Skinner 1 is often isnorant, ſays Dr. Johnſon.“ 


— 


. „ 


— * # 
—_—— CO — — 
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For Johnſon ſpeaks of him as one whom « 16 ongie 
-® not to mention but with the reverence due to his in- 


« ſtructor and benefactor,” and to whom he was _—_— 
indebted for his northern etymologies . 


. 


| or Ichly. That I ET myſelf repreſented Junius as 3 
very careleſs and , writer. Pag. 51 f. 


For (under the article AN) I have noticed. 6 the judicious 
_ * diſtin tion which Johnſon has made between Junius and 
« Skinner.” And when I had occaſion (under the article 
BUT) to ſay that he was careleſs and ignorant concerning 
| that particular word, I mentioned it as © wonderful,” But 
thus theſe critics meanly attempt to miſlead their readers: 
catching at the word ignorant (which when applied to a 
perſon in a particular inſtance, means only that he did not 


n ; * f 0 — 


2 For the Teutonic etymologies I am commonly indebted to Junius 
4 and Skinner, the only names which I have forborn to quote when I copied 
« their books: not that I might appropriate their labours or uſurp their 
« honours, but that I might ſpare a perpetual repetition by one general 
« acknowledgment. Theſe I ought not to mention but with the reverence 
due to inſtructors and benefactors. 1 ohnſon 8 Preface. 


1 You have here, however, the akon of Junius, who puts down 
« theſe verbs as being the origin; but, I have yours to ſay, that he was 
_ « ſometimgs very careleſs and ignorant,” Page 51 of the Criticiſms. 


SH 
Wo - 
- 


know 
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how that particular thin g) in order fraudulently to faſten 


an im e of n ignorance. 


Or 8thly. That thoſe who have ſpelled LESS with a 


ſingle s, were not civilized people *.” i. e. ( ſuppoſe) 


not capable of the accuſtomed relations of Rs. and amity. 


or gthly. That © The blemiſhes of Johnſon's Dicti- 
4 onary are not of the kind, quas incuria fudit, but the 


4 reſult of too much nicety and exactneſs. Pag. 46.— 


But of this in another place: for it is of more conſequence 


than any thin 80 which relates to theſe N orwich Critics, 


or, I othly, That it ONO: much practice in the 


An glo-Saxon or old Engliſh writers, and much attention to 
the circumſtance, to obſerve the various ſpellings of one 


“ and the ſame word in the language ot 


For not only are almoſt all the words ſpelled differently 


by different authors but even by the fame n in the 


PI" 


« 
ed. 1 1 8 * * = am_—_ 44. 4 thth. 2 


18 7 oi. — 


ll The orthography of this word, 1 es to 1 5 % LESS. - And it 


„ ſhould ſcem as if civilized people had no other way of ſpelling it.. P. 40. 
My taſte for the Anglo-ſaxon has never induced me to attend to the 


various ſpellings of one and the . word in the language. Page 51 
of the Criticiſens, | | ET 


H h 2 „ ſame 


me — — , * 


L836 


v8 


fi 
1 
{ 
* 
1 
| 
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| ſame book, in [ths fame Pages and frequently i in the ne 


line. 


or, 11thly; That I “ deſire to paſs my ſentiments 


„ upon others, as articles of faith.“ Pag. 76 *. 


My critics commence with a ſolemn proteſtation, that 
they © aim at nothing but a fair repreſentation of the 
4 truth.“ Pag. V. 


* 


Vet twice in the th 1 page, ind , twice in the 8h page, 
and again in the 25th page of the Criticiſms, they pretend 


to quote my words; and falſely, to ſerve their OWN pur- 


poſe, inſert a word of their own. My words are —“ Ab- 


e breviations employed for the ſake of diſpatch. 75 They, 


five times repeatedly, aſſert that my words are—*« words 
6 neceſary for diſpatch.” 5 


* 


— . „ * 8 RN — 
r 


ot + A 


This groundleſs 1 is not unnatural in one of my critics, 
He ſtartles at his own expreſſion—an article of faith. But fear not me, 


\, Caſfander, 1 Pay the ſame regard to a ſickly conſcience that I do to a 


ſickly appetite: and I have known thoſe who, like ſome honeſt ſectaries, 


have fainted at the ſmell of roaſt beef. No, I ſhall never wiſh to impoſe 
articles of faith on others, though I am not ſcared at their impoſition upon 
me. I am a willing conformiſt to all that is not fatal. I would ſurely reject 
poiſon, i. e. power in the prieſthood, and deſpotiſm any where; but other- 
wiſe I am not dainty: and can feed heartily upon any wholeſome food, both 


in the church and out of it; although 1 it might * to be coarſe and not 
| 2 to my Fee 


In 


TR 
8 


a. 


1 
6 
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In their 8th page they twice aſſert that I. rank Articles, 
« Prepoſitions, and Comjunctions, under the title of  Abbre- 
cc vialionſ and in their 11th page they aſſert, that Lhave 
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e ; made 66 Abbreviations the principal object of the work” 
, hav A e . War of the firſt aden of a volume. 


I hope 1 bare there Sd with Hufe, 1 to 
wake It e for any attentive reader to fall into ſuch 
an error; or to ſuppoſe that I have hitherto ſpoken one 


word about thoſe Abbreviations which compoſe my ſecond 
_ Claſs. 


It is evident however that my Critics made no ſuch 


miſtake, but falſified the matter wilfully: for, in their 


35th page, they contradict their own previous ſtatement, 
and acknowledge the fact. Conjunctions in your ſyſtem 


„ (ſay they) are not ſeparate parts of ſpeech, but words 
6 belonging to the ſpecies either of Nouns or r Verbs.” 


I hardly think it neceſfary to inform the reader, that 1 


have hitherto. ſpoken little ' of the Noun, nothing of the 


Verb, and nothing of the Abbreviations; but have chiefly 
employed myſelf to get rid of the falſe doctrine concerning 
Conjunctions, prepoſitions and Adverbs. The method x 


have taken may perhaps be injudicious : : indeed I have been 
told ſo: I may perhaps have begun at the wrong end : but 
1 did it not wantonly or careleſsly, but after the moſt ma- 


3 ä . 155 dure 
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5 obſerved that “ it is contrary to the euftomary pogo? of 
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ture reflexion, and with the view of leſſening the diff 


culties and ſparing the labour of thoſe who may chuſe to 


proceed with me in this enquiry. Perhaps when we come 


to the cloſe of it, my readers will feel with me (they will 


hardly feel fo forcibly as I do) the juſtneſs of the following 
reflexion of Mr. Necker“ Je reviens 4 mon triſte travail. 
« On aura peine, je le crains, a ſe former une idèe de ſon 


« etend ue; car, en reſultat, tout devient ſimple : et P un des 
6 premiers effets de la methode, Ceſt de cacher les difh- 
40 cultes vaincues: : auſſi dans les plus grandes choſes comme 
4 dans les plus petites, tous ceux qui jouiffent de I ym 


& wen connoiſſent pas le merite 


In their 4 zth . * PO that © It is evident from 


„ my words, that, in my opinion, Mr. Locke was no better 


« than in a mift when he wrote his famous Eflay.” 
In their Igth page, they repreſent me (who have denied 

any abſtract or complex ideas) as affirming—* that, in 

« my opinion, it is the term that Sives birth to the ab- 


6& ſtract idea.” 


Becauſe I have, in the : 25 55th page of my firſt edition, 


1 


8 


— — — 


* Nouveaux Eeclircifſemens ſur le comte ee 5 
40 corruption 
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6 —— in words to gain letters · and in the 13 ft 
page, that © Letters, like ſoldiers, are very apt to deſert 


« and drop off in a long march: — They twice, in their 


47ſt page, repreſent me as denying the poſſibility that any 
word ſhonld ever gain a letter *, or be written by any 
ſucceeding author with more letters than by his prodecelior. 


Becauſe I have, in the 218th page of my firſt edition, 
given the correſponding Terminations in the other northern 

languages; which terminations I ſuppoſe likewiſe, as well 

as LESS (which is not a modern Engliſh imperative) to 

have been originally the imperatives of their verbs ; They, 

in their 44th page, and again in their 46th page, charge 

me with contending” that Loos 0 written) is the fre- 
ent modern 1mperative in Dutch. 


In their 5 5ch page, though 1 call Douglas (in the ver, 
place alluded to by them) e one of the moſt common 8 
5 our old Engliſh authors;” they would make their readers 
believe that I produce him « as an Anglo-Saxon writer,” 


In the concluſion of their Criticiſins they ſay “ pro- 
6 feſſor Schultens was- .the firft philologiſt who ee 


n 


— — — — — 


3 1 * ren 8 in ey Whiles, nid, Fe which 
| Mterwards became Unleſs, Whilh, * Amongſt. 


9 ; SY | “ Prepoſitions, | 
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1 prepoſitions, Conjunctions, Particles in nn to be no 


cc more than Nouns or Verùs, and refuſed therefore to 
«., make ſeparate claſſes of them, among thoſe that com- 


“ prehend the Parts of Speech. But he confined himſelf 


« in the application of this Truth to the learned! Languages, 
« You are ad al who applied it to thoſe Mat are * 


Theſe are the gentlemen who commence with a ſolemn 
proteſtation, that they aim at nothing but a fair repre- 
« ſentation of the truth.” And yet, in the above extract, 


there is not a ſingle er that does not * more 


than one wilful falſhood. kinn bis 17 Ak 


1 will 13 inſert the whole 1 Schultens bas fad 
vow the dune 


e SEC 110 v. 


« 125 partes orationis Hebræis exdem. que. Græcis, 
& Latinis, omnibus populis. Ad tres claſſes concinne ſatis 


c omnes illæ partes revocari ſolent, Verbum, Nomen, 


60 Particulam. Ab Arabibus diſtinctionem hanc hauſere 
« primi grammatici Hebreorum. In Gjarumia habes, 


4 partes orationis tres ſunt, Nomen, et Verbum, et Par- 
: ticula, quæ venit in ſignificationem, Apud Rabbinos 


4 ſimiliter 
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& Particula, Veteres Stoici quatuor claſſes fecere. Alit 
plures, alii pauciores adhuc,. folo nomine et verbo con- 
« tenti, Optima diviſio Theodectis, et Ariſtotelis, apud : 
« Dion. Halic. in OVOLGET , pNHαα H, curder cg. Eam laudat unice > 
ce Quintil. Nomina, Verba, et Convinctiones, reddens: ut 

«© nomina exhibeant mnateriam, verba vim ſermonis, in 

« convictionibus autem complexus eorum indicetur. Con- 

4 ſulendus de hiſce G. J. Yoſs. qui dubium cenſet utrum 


& ſimiliter Nomen, Actio, id eſt Verbum, et Vox, five | — 


* 


« Orientales hac in re imitati fint Græcos, an Græci potius 
« ſecuti ſint exemplum Orientalium. Mihi Arabes ex Ari- 


ſtotele haufiſſe, planiſſume liquet,” 


The above is a onde tranſeript from Voſſius, to whom 
Schultens very fairly refers us“. He then proceeds to 


apply 


how — — 2 — * * ——_—_ * 4 „ * 4s. Di. LS. — as. 1 8 
7 * 


* « De numero partium orationis diu eſt, quod tribus eee 
controverſantur. Antiquiſſima eorum eſt opinio, qui tres faciunt claſſes. 
Eſtque hæc Arabum quoque ſententia, quibus hæ claſſes vocantur No- 


men, Verbum et Particula. Hebræi quoque (qui cum Arabes gram- 
maticam ſcribere deſinerent, artem eam Demum ſcribere caperunt ; quod 


ante annos contigit circiter quadringentos) Hebræi, inquam, hae in re 
ſecuti ſunt magiſtros ſuos Arabes. Imo vero trium claſſium numerum 
aliz etiam Orientis linguæ retinent. Dubium, utrum ea in re Orientales 
imitati ſint antiquos Græcorum: an hi potius ſecuti ſint Orientalium 
exemplum. Utut eſt, etiam veteres Græcos tres tantum partes agnoviſſe, 
non ſolum autor eſt Dionyſius: « fed etiam Qn teſtatur, ubi 


Ii . 
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apply this doctrine: in the Hebrew language alone. 


„ Idem dixerim de methodo grammaticam texendi ſecun- 


« dum has orationis partes. Arabes et Judæi a verbo in- 
&« cjpere ſolent, quod tanquam radix fit, e Nomina et 
“ Particulæ — 


4 Verba nempe tanquam radices ſunt unde nomina pro- 
6 pagantur, variis formis, et terminationibus : : itemque 


„ Particulæ; ſub quibus pronomina, Adverbia, Præpoſi- 


« tiones, Conj unctiones, et Interjectiones continentur. Et 
« harum denſa illa ſylva a Nominibus ferme ſuccrevit, 
& quin ad claſſem nominum maximam partem referenda,” 


—— 
ä 8 


11. þ 


« hanc Ariſtotelis ipſius, ac Theodectis ſententiam fuiſſe docet. Idemque 


« de veteribus Græcis teſtatur Rabbinus iſte qui, &c. 

* Atque ex Arabibus grammaticis eandem ſequitur Giarumie auctor 
« Muhamed Sanhagius. Poſtea autem antiquiſſimi Stoicorum quatuor 
« claſſes fecerunt. Imo nec defuere, qui alias aſſerendo diviſiones ampliorem 
* facerent numerum Partium orationis. Quorum omnium autor nobis i 
1 Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis. Addam et inſignem locum Quinctiliani,.— 
e Veteres, quorum fuerunt Ariſtoteles quoque, atque Theodectes, verba 


modo et nomina et convinctiones tradiderunt. Videlicet, quod in verbis 
« vim ſermonis, in nominibus materiam, in convinctionibus autem com- 


« plexum eorum eſſe judicaverunt. Sed ut omnis hæc diſputatio melius in- 
« telligatur, non abs re erit, fi quæ a Dionyſio, et Priſciano ſcribuntur 
* accuratius expendamus. Duz ſunt principes partes, Fomed et Verbum: 
« de quibus ſolis i iccirco Ariſtoteles agit, libro ITeps ppanveicg,” 

G. . Vo zus de arte gram. lib. 3. cap. 1. 


SECTIO 
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«SECTIO VI. 


« xc1. A nomine pergimus ad Particulas. Eas recte 


- 


. 


* 


AQ 


* 


£ 


dividunt in ſeparatas et inſeparabiles. Minus commoda 
diſtinctis cl. Altin; gii inter particulas declinabiles et inde- 
clinabiles. Ad priores refert pronomina. Ad poſteriores 

Adverbia, Præpoſitiones, conjunctiones, et interjectiones: 
Atqui et pronomina quædam non declinantur, et bona 


« pars adverbiorum, ac præpoſitionum, patitur declina- 
&« tionem, quippe quæ maximam partem ſunt Nomina, vel 


ce 


* 


5 SubNantiva, vel Adjectiva. 


Hoc ſi perſpexiſſent primi 


grammatici, multo felicius naturam, vim, mutationem, 
* conſtructionem particularum expedire valuiſſent. 


&« xcv1. Particulas reliquas, ſub quibus adverbia, præ- 
poſitiones, conjunctiones, et interjectiones comprenſæ, 
minus rite indeclinabiles vocari, quod re vera declinentur, 


% praſertin ad verbia et prepoſitiones z utpote veri nominis 
% ſuhſlantiva vel adjefiiva, maximam partem. Rectius in 


3 ö 


© ſeparatas et inſeparabiles dirimuntur. Separatarum claſſes 
diſtinctius ſubnotabo : atque ſub ſingulis ſpecimina quæ- 
dam exhibebo.—Sic reliqua ſunt originis vel ſubſtiantiva 
« vel adjeftiva. Horum enucleatio ampliora exigit ſpatia. 


2M * Nonnulla infra langentur. 
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60 Apud Latinos quoque Conj unctiones mMulte a Nom. 


& nibus oriundæ, ut Verum. Vero. verum enimvero, que- 


« madmodum. quamquam. Additum et Verbum j in quam- 


& Jibet, quolibet. quovis, Merum verbum eſt Licet, &c. 


« Pe adverbiis et præpoſitionibus idem ſubmonitum velim. 


Thus it appears that Schultens, without reaſoning at all 
upon the ſubject, took the old diviſion of language exactly 


as he found it; and, with his predeceſſors on the Oriental 


tongues, conſidered and ranked the Particles as a diſtinct 
part of ſpeech. But he condemns the ſubdiviſion of par- 


ticles into declinable and indeclinable, and Propoſes to divide 


them into ſeparate and inſeparable. . 
In my opinion neither of theſe diſtributions is blameable 


in the grammar of a particular language, whoſe object is 
only to aſſiſt a learner of that language: but the one ſub- 
diviſion is juſt as unpbilgſophical as the other. If the Par- 


ticles are all merely Nouns or Verbs, they are equally ſo 
whether uſed ſeparately or not. The term n/eporable, 


| inſtead of 107 ſeparated, is likewiſe juſtifiable in Schultens, 


who confined himſelf to a dead language; and who did 


not intend to conſider the nature of general ſpeech : for, 


in a dead language, authority is every thing ; and thoſe 
words which cannot be found to have been uſed ſeparately 
TY, by 
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it) not only 7207 FOO but inſeparable. 


But schultens yo where aſſerts that theſe particles are 


ALL nouns or verbs; nor does he adduce a ſingle argument 
on the ſubject. He evidently ſuppoſes that there might be 


145 
by thoſe who bequeathed it, are, to us (ſpeaking of writing 


particles which were neither nouns nor verbs: for, beſides 


the ſeparate rank which he allows them, his words are 


always carefully coupled when he ſpeaks of theſe particles. 


= He confines them to Nowns, ſubſtantiva vel adjeetiva (ge 
never adds Verba, which my critics have modeſtly flipped | 
n for him); but even then he always ſcrupulouſly repeats 


— bona pars. multe. maximam partem. ferme. præſertim. 


originis. oriunde. propagantur. referenda. ſpecimina quaedam. 
 Horum enucleatio ampliora exigit © 
| ſpatia,—In which (fo far from being “ the i who ſuſ- 


Nonnulla tangentur. 


pected it”) he carefully and cloſely adopts the qualifying 
expreſſions of very many grammarians (eſpecially Latin 
grammarians) who had uſed the ſame long before him. 
Many of theſe I have cited, who went much farther in the 


| darine than he has done: for it ſurely was not my buſineſs 


to ſink them; but to avail myſelf of their partial authority, 


and to recommend my general doctrine by their Partial 


hints and ſuſpicions, 


But 
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But my critics, who ſay that Schultens ſuſpeted, in five 


ts farther impudently convert this //þicion into a Truth, 
-which they repreſent him as having demonſtrated or at 
leaſt aſſerted: and with equal effrontery they tell us, he 


applied it to the dead languages; and that I an his 


55 Truth to thoſe which are called modern. 


It! is however of little conſequence to the reader from : 
what quarter he may receive a diſcovered truth; or (if it 


be a diſcovery) whoſe name it may bear; nor do I feel the 
ſmalleſt anxiety on the ſubject. But bear with my in- 


T firmity, reader, if it be an infirmity.— The enemies of 


the ab!. i/bed civil liberties of my country have hunted me 


through life, without a ſingle perſonal charge againſt me 
through the whole courſe of my life; but barely becauſe 
J early deſcried their conſpiracy, and foreſaw and foretold 
the coming ſtorm, and have to the utmoſt of my power 


legally reſiſted their corrupt, tyrannical and fatal innovations 
and uſurpations : : They have deſtroyed my fortunes : They 


have illegally barred and interdicted my uſefulneſs to my- | 


ſelf, my family, my friends, and my country : They have 


tortured my body“: TR have aimed at my life and 
honour: 


3 


bat The antient legal and mild impriſonment of this country (mild both i in 


manner and duration, compared to what We now ſee) w was always held to be 
| | Ml orturt. 


CT 


R 


1 
1 
1 
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honour Can you wonder that, whilſt one of theſe critics 
takes a cowardly advantage (where I could make no de- 
fence) to brand me as an acquitted Felon ; I am unwilling 

(where I can make a defence) that he ſhould, in con- 
junction with his anonymous aſſociate, exhibit me as a 
convicted plagiary and impoſtor ? But no more of theſe 
cowardly aſſaſſins, I conſign them to the laſting contempt 


they have well earned, and which no future Tile will ever 
be able to obliterate from the name of Windham. 


. 


It may however be uſeful to examine the objections to 
my explanation of UNLESS, ELSE, and LEST; which are 
to be found in pages 38, 39, 40, 41, 42» 43, 44, 45» 
46, 47, 43, 51, 52, 53» 07, 68, 69, 705 71 72 of 
the Criticiſms on the Diverſions of Purley. 


Four inſtances are produced, and only four, in which it 
is contended that my ſolution cannot be admitted. 


r 


1 
1 
* 


Tirture and even civil death. What would our old, honeſt, uncorrupted 
lawyers and judges (to whom and to the law of the land the word cl osR 
* in abhorrence) what would they have ſaid to ſeven months of CLOSE 
1 cuſtody, ſuch as I have lately ſuffered, without a charge, without a legal 
authority (for their own monſtrous law, which »rbitrarily ſuſpended the 
W {{zbcas Corpus, did not authorize eL Os a) and without even the moſt 
1 flimſy pretence of any occaſion for it? 


3 . I have 
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I have already obſerved” (ſay the Critics, page g 3. 


4 that it [Kleran] is not ſuſceptible of the fignification 


« you have all along affixed to it as its primary one; but 


44 let us ſuppoſe it to ſignify Diſmiſs, and nothing beſides; 


« we ſhall find many phraſes in which ELSE will hardly 


ei bear to be reſolved into Hoc diſmiſſo *: witneſs the fol-. 
6 . Nothing we How elſe. What ag Where ele 6. 


To have a proof of the olidity or futility of this FAR 


tion, we muſt have compleat ſentences. | 


EXAMPLE 1. Nothing ELSE. 


ELSE. 


RESOLUTION. 


BUT a fool's cap. 


i. e. Bur for Be-out. 


You ſhall have a fool's cap for your pains; : . * | 


EXCEPT a fool's cap. 


ä 


* ; ” * — 
_—_ 


"0 4 have ſaid that 2152 is. the Imperative of Nera, ip means Dini, 
but they give what W pk as my words, | 


You ſhall have a fool's cap for your pains ; and Nothing 


You ſhall ure a fool's cap for your pains z ; and 1 2 


* 
n 
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vou ſhall have a fool's cap for your pains ; and, IF * r 


"JF EL on N V 


Vou mall have a fool's cap for your pains ; ; and, DISMI8S 
the fool's cap, Nothing. 0, k 


EXAMPLE 2. How ELSE. 


If a nation's liberties cannot be ſecured by a fair repre- 


' ſentation of. t the Nn; 3 How ELSE can * be ſecured? 


RESOLUTION. 


If a nation's liberties cannot be ſecured by a Fair repre- 


ſentation of the people; ; WITHOUT it, How can they be 


ſecured ? i. e. WITHOUT for Be- out. 


If a nation's liberties cannot be ſecured by a fair repre- 


ſentation of the people ; 3 EXCEPT by a fair repreſentation - 
of the Pens, How can they be ſecured 


10 a nation 8 liberties cannot be ſecured by a fair repre- 
ſentation of the people; pisxIss it, (i. e. a fair yy 


ſentation of the people) How can r be ſecured? 


* 
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Exavvty 3. 


Lon have ſhewn impotence and malice enough 3 What 


What BLSE. 


ISE have you ſhewn ? 


RESOL UTION. 


' You: have ſhewn impotence and malice enough ; What © 


have you ſhewn Bur impotence and malice ? Or, What zur 


them have you men? 


/ \ 


You-have ſhiewn impotence and malice enough; Exceer 
them -.6. impotence: and n | IN have you ſhewn ; 


[You have ſhewn impotence and malice enough; DISMISS 
den, What 1 have you ſhewn ?. 


| ExanPLE 4+ Where ELSE. 


Honour ſhould reſide in the breaſt of a a King; 3. though 
it might not. be found wy. Ore. ELSE... 


| RESOLUTION. „ 
Honour ſhobld reſide 3 in the breaſt of a king; ;- although) 
EXCEPT in the breaſt of. a wing, it might not be found 


any. Where.. 


SY Honour 


WS 
WE 


_ I 


__ 
_ _—_ 


_ <> 30 


=. 


— 


pisMlss (i. e. Leave out, Take away, 8c.) the breaſt of a 
king, it not be bound any Where. 


Having mus, as I truſt, fatisfaQrily reſolyed the only 
inſtances they have produced as irreconcileable with my 
malo $4 will ne to confider their other objections. 


They ſay—“ The Latin, the Italian, the French, make 


« uſe here [that is, where the * uſe UNLEss] of the 


“ word OE | "OP 3 8. 


* 


The Late cm ye N 2 i. e. Ne it, the 


negative preceding the verb: the Italian, /e non, and the 
French, / ne. i. e. Sit non, Sit ne, the negative following 


the verb: Inſtances have been already given of the ſame 


conjunctive uſe of Be not, or Be it not in Engliſh. The 


Italians ſometimes uſe In fuori, Senga che ; and, if they 


pleaſe, the participle Eccetto: the French alſo ſometimes 


uſe $7 non ques Si ce weſt ques A moins que, A moins de; 


and, if they Pleaſe, the imperative Exceptez, or the Parti- 
ciple Except. And any word or words directing sxra- 


RATION (and none other) in our own, or in any other 
language, will always be equivalent to UNLESS, And, in- 
5 K k 2 „%% 
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Honour ſhould reſide 3 in the breaſt of a king; ; although, 
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ſtead of being an objection, 1 think this circurnſtan 


ſtrongly enforces my etymology. 


te If there be ſuch a verb [as Onleran] in the Anglo- 


4e ſaxon, it muſt be the ſame as ego a compound of 


4% On and . Pag. 39. 


Why it ſhould be doubted that there is any ſuch verb 


as Onleran in the Anglo-ſaxon, I cannot imagine; but if 


any one, beſide my critics, ſhould entertain ſuch a doubt, 
it may eaſily be removed by opening Lye's Anglo-ſaxon 
dictionary; where both Onleran and Onlyran will be found, 


with various references to the places where they are uſed, : 
But that Onleron ſhould be preferred by the critics to 
Onleran, is truly extraordinary; An being the common 
termination of the W Infinitives. 


„ III. 1 ry rH 
« Leran in the Anglo- ſaxon does not ſignify to Diſmiſ. 
Lean in its primary ſignification, means to unbind; in 


“ its ſecondary, to redeem, to unload, to ſet at Jiberl 


10 Solvere, redimere, liberare, ſays the dictionary. In the 
« firſt ſenſe it anſwers to the Engliſh, to Looſen, i. e. to 


„male 3 905 vag. 39. 
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e ES IE YG er EL Wee on * * 
- - __ 2 * 
— . 1 r 


3 0 It is poſſible chat LES ſhould be the Imperative of 
66 Leran but LEss can have no pretenſions to it,” rag. 10. 


« No ſooner has the imperative of the Anglo- ſaxon'verb. 
| « Leyan ſhewn itſelf with you in one form, than it ap- 
« pears in another. In the very next article to- that we | 

« are upon here, you ſuppoſe it to be, not Les. but LAS. 
s But it will be ſaid, how can Lear be the imperative. of 
« Leran ?—Certain it is, that the verb Lean is here all 
4 of a ſudden transformed into Leopan, in conſequence of 

6 which its alliance with the affix Lear becomes unqueſtion- 
4 able. But Leoran ſignifies perdere, and 1s the ſame verb. N 
« with the . to 5 85 "Tp 1252 St IE 
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If the reader will caſt his eye over the following column, 
he will find that no transformation has been ſuddenly made 
by me; and that the alteration of a letter in the ſpelling 

of LES, LESS and LEAS, will be no o reaſonable objection to 
* ee, | | 
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Lorizan 
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M. Goth, Imperat. Ans. 
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Loefian 
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Leorian. 
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Leoyfan - - - - Imperat. Lær. 4571 
Leran - - - - Imperat. Ley, Lon Lerre. 1 
EOS - 


| A-leyan 2 oF Imperat. ler. 1 


Fop-lyran | 
74A - - Imperat, _ 


4 4 b 6 # £ . 4 ” 
= 4 * 
: + 4% $ £ > 4 1 : 
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: Under all theſe ſhapes this word. appears in the 8 


ſaxon language: for I take them all to be one and the ſame 
verb, differently pronounced and therefore differently ſpelled. 


And from this Gothic and Anglo-ſaxon verb, I imagine, pro- 
ceed not only the conjunctions, as they are called, UNLESS, 
ELSE, and LEST, and the privative termination LEss, to- 
gether with LEss the adjective, as it is called, and the com- 
parative LESS, and the ane LEAST ; but alſo 


To Lof - a+ A 14%. 
To Ld - » Looſe. 

To Un-looſe 

To Looſen 


8 | 
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To Leon 


To Leaſe = = = 4 Ta in oh 7 oct 


To Re-leaſe = - A OS, A Leaſe and 1 Releaſe, 
To go 8 THO Ws 


And bees 25 word (for they are all one) may be 
now differently ſpelled, and differently ufed and applied in 
modern Engliſh ; the reader will eaſily perceive that szy A- 


RATION is always invariably ſignified in every uſe and ap- 


plication of it f. 


. wo 1 . ah. a 2 r 1 


— 


—— 


— 


ſeparate (i. e. ſeparated) or detached: (demchs) from the ſheaf . 


1 Clavumque affixus-et hærens 
Nuſquam A-mittehat.. „ 


He never ſent from his hand. He never parted with. He never miſſed / 
his hold. He never let go his hold. He never . his hold, He never 


lofed his hold. He never let go. 


(a) Sear (A. 8. eeap. Dutch Schoof) nich we call a ſubttantive, is no other than 
the paſt participle pceap (or ceapvd) from the verd Teufan; Which paſt participle in 5 


modern Engliſh we write ſhove (or ſhoved). Sheaf means, that Which s fow'd together. 


N. B. The paſt: participle in the Anglo- ſaxon is uſually formed by adding od (which we no- 


write ed) to the præterperfect; but the præterperfect itſelf is often uſed (both in Anglo- 


faxon and in Engliſh) for the paſt AR „%%% 96 gen? Now "wu 


præterperfect of Teupian is rceap. 


da A. 8. veeapr) which ſeems to us fo Aifferent a Ae from 1 is yet no other 


than the ſame 42 N ceapod, reeapd, reeapr. Shaft means that which 1s Jus 


: =: will 


5 I e e e — aaa, erm . 
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» e i. e. 1 ing, i. e. "king up that which is Looſe (. e. Load) 5 
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7 Il will give a few inſtances, out of very many, to, ſhew 
how variouſly our old En * writers Lge and uſed this 
ſame word. „„ OLA. = >, = 


«« Pardoun and life to thir teris gif we, + 
(Quod Priamus) and mercy grantis fre. 
And firſt of all the mannakillis and hard bandis 
SR" he Lovs of this ilk mannis handis, L 

| — Bot'than the tothir wicht, 

g p ull weil inſtrukkit of Grekis art and icht, N 
Lousrr and laitlye fred of all his bandis, 
Unto the ſternis heuit up his handis . 
Douglas, Booke 2, Pag. 43. 


7 


cc Bewalic chair feris LOSIT on the flude.” 
Booke I. NE 19. 


fi . That we thy bud, "Ys Kues * „ping 
18 og | . oure ſchippis.” 
| | Bucke 1 I. 12 20. 


W 


The grete Lois of Anchiſes regreting fare, 
And altogidir gan to wepe and rare. 


Sunapee, 


Boote 5. Pag. 148, 


% Pe e ert 


4 A — — —-„— — 
PPP q . AA ˙ A 
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1 For nevir ſyne with ene ſaw I her eft, 3 
Nor neuer abak, fra ſche Was LOIST or ret, : 
Blent 1 N . : 


© — ——jñ 
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CCC Broke 2. as 63 
% His nauy e ur e<F but fale, 

1 5 And his feris fred from the deith alhale,” „ 
li nn... 8 Bute 4 Pax 112. 


"6 emi 


— 
r 2 1 — EE CIT IO 


ce Bewaland gretelye in his N 
For that his freynd was fall, and LOT his lie.” 


dae 5. Pag. 157. 
\ a nth Drances, be le ade, - Fas 
For thou fall neuer LIS, ſchortlie I the. ſay, - 


Be my wappin nor this. rycht hand of myne 


* ny peui e Ae 11 Wy”. 
AC 4 5 | ed; ule. e  Booke II, Pa. an. 


884 


6e And Ouchis way than is he forthe yfare. 
5 Lok to, ben LESSED of his 3 
1 "Chaucer. ' Frankeloyns Tale. * 2 * Peg: 1. . Gol. I. 


« Noy let us ſtynt of Troylus a ſtounde 
That fareth lyke a man, that hurt is ſore 
And is ſom dele of akyng of his wounde 
Tr᷑ss ED well, but heled no dele more.“ 


hes And Gadyy rs his ne ri b 0017 1607 50 Or 7 IL 
To make an other LESE - his. =P | oe 
8 Gower. Lib. 2, Ta. 28. a. 2. 0. 2. 
1 wherof 33 ſeryeth. - | 
Through ſorcerie his loue he awed 
oo hrough ſorcerie his lite he LBSE." 


Lib. 3. Fu 137. Pay: 1. Col. 1. 


For unto loues werke on mae” 

Hym lacketh both will and might. 
No wondre is in luſtie place 
Of loue though he LESE grace.” 
LI. 7. Fol. 143.4 "OP 1. Col. 2. 


. «It 
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Draane 7 Chaucer, = "x99 74 2. Gul. WM 


Tyeylut. Bote 1. Ful. 163. pag. 1. Col. 1. 


| 
| 
F 
4 
N 
p 
1 
k 


vs rollo of rim 

cc It fit a man by ey of kynde © 4471 [ of: 7 5 fo? „l 4 mY 
| To loue, but it is not Kinde; 0 Ein E #2 By 
r A man for loue his wit to Lon.” - | 
Lib. J. Fa, 167. dans I» Col, 2. 


1 x7 147 4 4 
{14 14 ' 


( Wyne make a man to bes nee 2 1 


5 mynde, and his ſymmes euery chone. , Vert e 4 
Cbaucer. Sompners Tale." Bet. 4. Pa Er. Ga 8 


0 | There may nothing, ſo God my ſoule ſave, 


* 
o 


11. * a 
Lykyng to you, that may diſpleſe's F 
Ne I deſire nathyng for to haue 5 1 
Ne dred for to LESE, ſaue onely ye. - 


 Clerke of Oxenfordes Tale. Pal, 48. Pag. 1 1. Col. 1. 


« Him neded none helpe, if he ne had no money that ; 


« he myght LESE.” 
"Botcius. Bike; 2 Bol. 23 3. Fan 1. cu. 5 


« Al ſhulde I Is, I wol her ho ſeche 
1 no more LESEN but my ſpeche . | 
7a  Troylus. Boke 5. Fol. NY 55 2. Cal 2. 


64 If it ſo be that thou art myghtye ouer thy ſelfe, that 
„ ſayne, by tranquyllyte of thy ſoule, than haſte thou 


« thynge in thy power, that thou noldeſt neuer LESEN,” 
Boecius. Boke. 2. Fol. 227. Pax. 2. Col. 2. 


0 


« The maiſter LESETEH his tyme to lere 


Wuhan the diſciple wol not here.“ 
Romaunt of the Roſe. Fol. 1 30. Page 1. Col. 2. 


1 Ha, how ab harme, and ſkaith for euermare 3 


1 hat child has nada, throw LESING of his moder.“ 
Douglas. 1 3. Pag. 79. 


IV. 
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4 8 Fe , 
1 ! 5 * 4 4 J *F 8 7 * * * * I 
V * n 
g Oo 1 * . EA 8 5 5 * 


BO Skier; Minſhew and Johnſon agree in n deriving i it 


ff [ers] from the Greek a or the Latin aliatl. There 
« is indeed 45 much reaſon to ſuppoſe that tlie Greeks and 


« Latins borrowed the word from the Germans, as that 


« theſe borrowed it from them.—AL and EL may be ſaid 


46 to convey t the ſame idea as the Greek ang and the Latin 


« alias; and; if fo, why ſhould we have recourſe to the 
6 verb Rler an to find their origin! Pag. 5 2. nne 


Thbis is truly curious: ELSE from anus or alias; al- 


though there is as much reaſon to ſuppoſe that the Greeks 


and Latins borrowed the word from the Germans, as mr 


theſe borrowed it from them. 22 MEL LOF, VS BO 
But AL. and EI ne the [ame idea as wu; and alias: 
— What is that idea? This is a queſtion which my critics 


never aſk; themſelves; and yet it is the only rational object 


of etymology. Theſe gentlemen ſeem to think that tyanſ- 
lation is explanation. Nor have they ever yet ventured to 
aſk themſelves; what-they' mean; hen they ſay that any 


word comes from, is derived from, produced from, originates 
from, or Hives birth to, any other word. Their ignorance 


and idleneſs make them contented with this vague and 
mug. metaphorical, Janguage + (and! if We ſhould beg 
OLA L 1 2 :!: ace 
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them to confider that words have no hoco-motive faculty, 

that they do not ow like rivers, nor vegetate like plants, 

1 ſpiculate like ſalts, nor are generated like animals; they 

would ſay, we quibbled with them ; and might perhaps 

5 in their fury be tempted to exert againſt us 6 a vigour 

= 4 beyond the law.” And yet, untill they can get rid of 

ttzheſe metaphors from their minds, they will not themſelves 

| be fit for etymology, nor en any Wg fit for 
„ reaſonable men. | 4 


a %. #4 


2 « As there 1s an equivalent in the French of the word 
> UNLESS) very much reſembling it in turn, it is fome- 
| | « what extraordinary that it ſhould never have occurred to 
Ho =. e you, that poſſibly the one is a tranſlation, or at leaſt an 
„„ « imitation of the other. This equivalent is A moins que. 
11 « What word more likely to have given birib to UNLEs; 
«Ü wen ſuppoſe the latter to he: a ne f ON 

* Rü Nn 7 4 and LESS.” Tag. 39. 8 919; vol. 


„ a 
4 won 8 — 
3 {taeda — 1 — PEIoeg - vote e 9 ade —— —̃ —œ ad aut Hy by N as 8 


. eh EI oats III Ono "VE : 3 * 
- mn 2 —— D NM 

Wa. «air Gr au 5 

es ig tb ears . 


b "cw 


| „ vou add in a . It is the ſame imperative LES, 
| . placed at the end of nouns and coaleſcing with them, 
+ & which has given to our language ſuch adjectives a 
“ Hopeleſs, Reſtleſs, 8c.” 4 Theſe words have been 
« all ng conſidered as n of Hope, * Nc 


4 and the adjective Leſs, Anglo-ſaxon Lear, and Dutch 
« Loos: and this explanatien is fo #47441,” fo clear arid 
« ſatisfa&ory, that it is inconceivable how a man, who 


« has any notion of neatneſs and conſiſteney in etytno- 
« logical diſquiſitions, could ever think of their being 


0 compounds of a noun, and the imperative vt the verb 
« Lefan. Lxas and Loos are ſtil extant, this in the 


Dutch, and that in the Anglo-ſaxob langiiage#" and boch 


« wen to the Latin Terre in this ROO yeh cura. 


WW Multa bean forriahtar ex AibRantivis addendo : 
« affixum negativum Lear vel Leafe. Hinc apud nos 


« careleſſe, &c. Sciendum vero eſt Lear Anglo-ſaxonicum 
deduci a M. Gothico Laus, quod ſignificat her, fohitus, 
« vacuus, et in compoſitione privationem vel defectum de- 
„ notat. Hickes. A. 8. Gram. Pag. 42. 


1 Dn 3 us, in his difionaryy the following 
9 dedudtion of the word LEST ;“ LEST, conjunction from 


6c 


the adjective LEAST, That not.” Pag. 70. Vour im- 
provement u pon Dr. Johnſon i is, Lezed * that, i. e. Hoc 
FE : 0 WR Fs - © 


- ” 47 i x 0 „ 8 . 
— — — 4 1 : 1 1 18 11 2 SS $4 £54 1 4 82 + * „ A wh 242 * # * 11 W „ 165 4 
— 


4 Lit ”—They miffepreſent my wind jan as it file their purpoſe. l 


I have faid IESE, not LEZED. They have not introduced the 2 here by 


Affen for the change is important to the etymology. We could never 
arrive 


Ly 


— T —˙ , Its wo 
——— „ —— , ˙ ˙7⅛ ⁊ 6 Er i PAST A I DEI REI ee — — é ]. AT T— FT 


of 
SAS EAI RI INTE FOE" abs ; l 2 — RN IE ORE AIITY — 
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Dimlſo. ls it not aſtoniſhing that a man ſhould plume 
4, himſelf on having ſubſtituted this ſtrange and far-fetched 
46 manner of ſpeaking, for the "ly. and natural explana- 


« * 


alte abu precedes ?” Pag. 241. ADS ebe n 


F 4. LEST, in the ſende of That not, or the Ne emphati- 
« cum of the Latin, is generally written in the ancient 


"© language thus, LST. And as Lær is uſed. alſo f in the 


1 
A0 7 


ce Anglo- ſaxon for the comparative of hyrel, parvus, it is 
cc evident that 5 lar anſwers to the modern THE, or THAT 


« LESss. 5 Lage, to THAT HEARTY ſupple, - or AlL. 


5 erke Pag. 745 | 


# 


O77 2 


11 | 1 may. anGver them! in the language of Shakeſpeare, 


acc merely ye are death's fools; 
For him ye labour by your flight to ſnun, 180 40 
And yet run toward him ill,” : 8 


They contend that the conjunction UNLESS, and the 1 
vative termination LESS, come from the adjective LESS 3 


and the conjunction LES T, from the ſuperlative LEAST. 
Well: And what ir the achective LESS) What is r the cm- 


_ et 


% * 


arrive at LEST from LEZED : for (when the vowel ee, them is e 


2 muſt be followed by p in pronunciation, as, s by T.—TLake the word 
Greaſed for an inſtance : if you remove the vowel, you muſt e ther. BY 


nounce it Crea d, or Greas' t. 


ve 
1 | parati 


ENGLEST corn ros, „ 


parative' LESS 7 aud what 15. the ſuperlative LEAST 2 I fayß 
What are they? for that is the rational etymological queſ- 
tion; and not; whence do they come. It is with words 
as with men: ; Call this Squire, my Lord; then he will be 
comparative: Call him by the new · fan gled title of Marquis, 

or call him Duke; then he will be ſuperlative: And yet 
whoſoever ſhall: truſt him; or have to do with him, will 
find to their coſt that it is the fame individual Squire 
| Windham ſtill. So neither is the ſubſtance. or meaning or 
real import or value of any word altered by its grammatical 
claſs and denomination. ** 190 


N '- Tf? e 0 N * 11 17 
2 


The adjective 20% yy as: dofoponepiim Leh are the 
imperative of W and the nen hy! is been 
participle: * 14 Dy | AE ENT | 5 n 


* 
7 4 
* 2 7 * 


2 


The idle objections of theſe: critics have! brought'r me to 
mention this etymology. out of its due courſe: and I do 
not intend to purſue its conſequences in this place. But 
the reader will ſee at once the force of this- adjective as 
uſed by: our r anceſtors, when, inſtead, of nineteen and eighteen | 


ü F 4 1 q - 1 o P * - , C1 " 7 4 . 1 1 1 = * 
* - £ 4 4 1 2 3 - 1 — . — C . 1 1 N nn 1 1 
* p — 


— — — ; | 47 TE * 1828 9 
* 


Fo - Ho Minus. | Little or. r-Small—Comparative Lefs, 


The reader will not be ſurpriſed at the irregularity (as It 1s called) of the 


above compariſons, when he conſiders the real meaning and import of. 
Minus and Leſs. 


3 


F 1 8 b 2 * * . — x — 3 ow city, >> ge . r — . 1 — — . Arr | eee 
ts ae I &ꝶ—é— ' ͤ hn = vn; RI — — TTT © ar 1 ... Fe re 4 = 
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they ſaid, Fo lær ryenrigTya lap xpenxig. b . 1 
Dijſimiſi (or or Tale amy] one. Twenty, Dj ;/miſi (or Tat- 


gave him two. Leſs? 1. e. I gave him twenty, Diſm ifs, two, 


«to your opinion: and ſmall as the conſideration is, it is 
| * made up of bad coin. LESAN and BLESSIAN' cannot, 


«6 tempt to put us off.” Pag. 68. 
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away) two. We alſo ſfay,—*< He demanded twenty: 1 


The ſame method of reſolution: takes place, when we ſpeak 
of any other quantity beſides bare numbers: nor can any 
inſtance of the uſe of Left or Leaf be found) in the lan- 
guage, where the ſigniſication of Aalen, en *K 
TP voids is not mu | vita} 


„ LEST for LESED, ſay you, as BLEST for BLESSED.— 
“ This is the whole of what you tender for our deference 


« whatever you may think of the matter, be coupled to- 
« gether, as belonging to one and the ſame order of verbs; 
«the. one has a fingle, the other a double confonant before 


“ the termination of the infinitive mood: that forms a 


3 


'& Jong, this a ſhort ſyllable in the participle paſſive; and 


« conſequently, though the latter will bear the contraction, 
it does not follow that the former will bear it likewiſe, 
« And thus much for the bad coin with which Nun at- 


The 


—— 
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The change of the -tertninating, D to ＋ in the paſt par- 
ticiples (or in any other words) does not depend either upon 
ſingle or double conſonants, or upon the length or ſhort- 
neſs of the ſyllables ; but ſingly upon the ſound of the 
conſonant which precedes it. There is an anatomical 
reaſon and neceſſity for it, which 1 have explained i in pages 
130 and 402 of the firſt edition of this volume. But, 

without the reaſ on, and without the explanation, the facts 
are ſo notorious and ſo conſtantly i in repetition, that they 
had only to open their eyes or their ears to avoid ſo pal- 
pable an abſurdity as this rule about double conſonants and 
long ſyllables, which they have, for the firſt time, conjured 
up. What then; Should I not ſpeak common n, if 
I ſhould ſay to Mr. Windham, 


5 rhou haſt Fact. many things ; * 
* PA not me.” 


« You have Fleec't the people, and | Splice 7 a rope for your ” 
4 own neck.” 


Here are no double conſonants; and there are long 
ſyllables. But, if they will not believe their eyes and their 
ears, let them try their own organs of ſpeech; and they 
will ſind, that without a vowel between s and D (or an 
interval n to the time of a vowel) they cannot follow 
Mm the 


3 „% E_- ETYMOLOGY OF THE 
the found s with the aodibth ſound p; ins that, if they 

will 7erminate with p, they muſt change the preceding s to 
282. All this would be equally true of the /oun9, even if 
mmi ſpelling had always continued with a p, and that no 
Writer * ever conformed his orthography to the pronun- 
ciation #. But we have very numerous written authorities 


to dumbfound theſe critics 1. I ſhall give them but two; 
"IO they are two more than they wiſh. to fee. 


None other wit 1 8 8 
_ ” Than J you fate, haue I not bee. 
| In good feith ſonne wel me quemeth, 
That thou thy ſelfe haſt thus acquite 
Toward this, in whiche no wight 
Abide maie, for in an houre 
He LesT all that he maie laboure 


The longe „ 
Gower. de Conf. Aman. Fol. 68. bo 1. Col. 2, 


« In the dens of Stafforde was, (William of 8 
« faith, Ihon Capgraue confirminge the ſame) a luſtye 
“ minion, a trulle for the RONCE, 2 pece for a Peine, with 


PPP —— — 


— _ 
Y — 


— 


Pa halzan wick ham dam bendum Hoe lichoman . Bed: 3. . 
Onlyrde inſtead of onlyred; the e being removed from between the o att 
d, this word muſt be pronounced onlyrce.— — D literam r ratio poſcit, aures 
“ magis audiunt s.“ 


+ Satis hoc potuit admonendi gratia dixiſſe, provier agreſtes quoſdam et 
. certatores, qui niſi auctoritatibus — non comprimuntur. 


« whome 
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a whome by report, the kinge at times was very familiare. 
« Betwixte this wanton damſel or primeroſe pearleſſe and 
« Becket the chancellor, wente ſtore of preſentes, and of 
"0 loue tokens plenty, and alſo the louers met at times, for 4 Js 
« when he reſorted thidre, At, no Place would he be hoſted he Z > £4 4 
« and lodged, but wher A ſhe held reſidence. In the | | 
« dedde tyme of the night (the ſtorye ſaithe) was it her 
„ generall cuſtome, to come alone to his bedchambre with 
« a candle in her hand, to toy and trifle with him. Men 
« are not ſo foliſh, but they can wel conceiue, what 
« chaſtity was obſerued in thoſe prety, nice, and wanton (el 
« metinges. But they ſay, he ſore amended whan hewas C7} / 
« once conſecrated archbiſhop of Cantorbury, and LEAST . | 
. « well his accuſtomed enbracinges after the rules of joue, 5 
4 and became in life relygious, that afore in loue was A AL” 
& lecherous.” 3 7 5 
Jobn Bale. Ades of Engliſh Potaries. 
2 Dedicated to kyng Edwarde the ſyxte. 4 850. 


— . 2 — adage — — 
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STNC E. 
SINCE is a very corrupt abbreviation ; confounding to- 
gether different words and different combinations of words: 3 


5 5 k 
n N 
. * k 1 5 * 2 
* * * 4 ] 
et 2 2 4 
— A ; gy 7 
l = , 4 . 
x 
" 
; , 


„ 


EVE —y 8 
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- * 
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He diſmiſſed. He put away. 1e relinguiſbed. 
| M m 2 RR 
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and is therefore in modern Engliſh improperly made (like 

BUT) to ſerve purpoſes which no one word in any other 
language can anſwer ; becauſe the ſame accidental corrup- 
tions, ariſing from ſimilarity of ſound, have not happened 
in the e e words of any other language. 


| Bo 


| 5 * 
„ . * 'H „ 4 f * * ö 9 


D 4 x 4 # i | 1 5 - f | 
"hs ” x 1 © , : * * * L 


Where we now employ SINCE was formerly (according | 
to its b e e „ Wag 4" uſed, e Y x 


6% . 


o 
P ⁵˙ A 33 Hof y __ 8 aÄ— ARID PAs, 2 2:57 - 2 F >. 
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n n ber nts * 4 4 


A 3. Fg 


1 
, 


© wb a 
an 4 SO times, W730 


* F ü # 44 6 0 f ö * 
+ * 1 


; 3 2 


el 1/ wht. Seofsan, S108%an, Sedban, Stra, den, omen 
| Sithence, Sithens, Sithnes, Sithns : 4 


Fa 


Sometimes, 


A Sine, Sene, ins Syn, Of 


oa Sometimes, 
1 TR 4. 


3 Hh Seqnd," Seeing, Seeing that, Seeing a8, fares Senſe, 
"Sence. TE 


* = 
* 
5 " f "wt 
. 
ae 


e 


sometimes, 


* Side, 818, Sithe, Sith, © 30e N Seen as, Sens, 
seul, Sence. 1 7 


en SINCE in modern Engliſh, is uſed four 
"ths. 5 , as a WR : connecting (or rather 
2 : D = 7 2 =  affeaing) 


———— 44 
1 


affecting) v words: N ed 45 2 Conjungion; 5 affes ang 
ſentences v. * d No Wa \ 50. 1 Fans WA. v4 | 23 


tes, © #% N v. * 3 3 


When uſed as a Prepoſition, it has always the fi zonifice 
tion either of the. paſt ? participle Seen joined to thence, 


(that is, ſeen and thenceforward : )—or elſe it has the fig n- 
fication of the paſt Participle ſeen only. "TE: 


PPP ˙·.A A te nnd Font none — m2 
—— 
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When aſe as a Conjuntion,.. it has ſometimes, .the 
ſignification of the preſent participle Seeing, or Seeing that; * 
and ſometimes the Hgpification, of. the «at participle Seen, f 
or Auen that. — 


bY 1 3 | . | 
S j 4 of * * # 8 8 C 8 * ; S 7 - * of 8 s * - LY % 
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1. SINCE (for Si88an, Sithence, or seen and thence- OT... ; | . 
_ forward) as, ot REM 
« Such a Alem of Government, 45,4 zbe preſent, has not 
| $A 4 
8100 55, 198" 8 5 of 


* : 5 * » 3 * 15 1 
whe ; 5 . 
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* » 
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been ventured on LA any King, 
James the Second.” „ 
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. It is likewiſe = adverbially': as when we b is a Tu SINCE : 0 
1, e. a year SEEN, OC tos on ry toe Me, 


In French une annte paſſe 6. 
In Italian 6 anno fo : bn 0 a Faun 
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2. Sincg (for Syne, bene 6b. 8s as, e 
« Did George the Third en before or $I NCE that 


« reien 10 6 . 
As a conjunction, eee e 
25 sivex (for Seano, Seeing, Seeing 255 or Seeing 


6 « If 1 Fouls labour FR any other fatiefattion, but that 
& of my own mind, it . be an Efett of Pbreney i in me, 
« not of bope ; SINCE 4, evra but Opinion that can 


at 'o/ <p 


4. SINCE 72 se. Sith, Seen Lo or Seen n had; : 


WY; "> | 6 4 tit / of C N «>< 285 . 


92 SIN 1 CE /; . in tbe end - from al, whathoever 
0 


4 Fortune or Force takes from any one; it were, a fooliſh 


„ madneſs in the Joipwreck of b things, where all 
60 Wo nks but the forrow, 70 Jave that wo.” 3 


[ 
#-, 


Junius ſays, Side that Time, exinde. _Contrattur | 


6 eſt ex Angl. Sith ene, 4. g. ferd poſt: : ut 1 illud 


1 


AA 
; 


. vi, che French paſt ics of voir, to . Is uſed in the fame 
conjunctive manner in that language. 1 {4 
Dis nous pourquoi Dieu Þ a permis, 


Ven qu'il paroit de ſes amis?“ IG 
3 “ originem 


enn vat N i 5." 4 cath avon — 111 A SPY AP os CA DPD 94 —— 
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originem traxerit ex ito sein, Serò; . habet Arg. 
Calf thei 


8 


Skinner 1 ser, a Teut. Sint Belg, Sind. 
« Poſt, Poſtea, | P Poſtquam. Doct. Th. H. putat deflexum 


« 4 noſtro Sitbence. Non abſurdum etiam eſſet declinare 
4 A Lat, Eæbine, & & abjectis, & x facillima mutatione 
« in s tranſeunte.” Again he ſays,—* SiTH ab A: s. 


4 S 6an, San. Belg, Serv, Sint. Poſt, Poſt illa, Poſtea,” 


N — 


After me . I have given, 1 fappoſd it 1 ; 
r to point out the. eee errors of the above Pe” | 
{4 ure. rep eee V4 / 72 = 


* +5 


| Sitbence _ ith, though now obſolete, continued in 
good uſe down even to the. time of the Stuarts. 


; | Be 2 7 : | 
Hooker i in bs writings uſes 8 Sitb, 1 ae * 


Since. The two former he always properly diſtinguiſhes; z 
uſing Sitbence for the true import of the Anglo-Saxon 
SꝛSdan, and Sith for the true import of the Angle-Saxon 

Site, | Which is the more extraordinary, becauſe authors 
of the firſt credit had very long before Hooker's time con- 
founded them together ;. and thereby led the way for the 1 
. 1 Preſent ra = 
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preſent indiſcriminate and corrupt uſe of 8INOÞ/in n all the 
; Jour caſes mentioned. 2 > 7 ogy 0 
| ub, ZY & 11 AAS. 5 48 To} 
| 1 Hooker uſes es e (fohit will 72 | 
mit a doubt *) improperly. 1 And SINCE (according to the 
corrupt cuſtom which has now. univerſally prevailed in the 
language) he uſes ieee ien for N Seen, 
Seeing, or Sith,” ern ad gie g n e 
f 10A HM 3H0% e HIS; 00S e e 
THAT. 5 
here is ſomething ſo very ſingular in the uſe of this 
Fl Comjunction, as it is called, that one ſhould think it would 


„ lone, if attended to, have been ſufficient to lead the 


Grammarians to a knowledge of moſt of the other con- 
junctions, as well as of itſelf. The uſe I mean is, that 
the conjunction THAT generally makes a part of, and keeps 


1 Such is the doubtful dle 55 it 5 Shakeſpear i in the following paſſage 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
Mg It ſeems to me moſt ſtrange that men ſhould fear; 
Sxkklxo that death, a neceſſary end, 
Will come when it will come.“ | 
For it may either be reſolved thus; Alt ſeems ſtrange that men, SEEING 
5 1 "that death will come when it will come, ſhould fear: 


Or- Strange that men ſhould fear; ; It t being SHEN that death will come 
when it will come; ey LIM 5 | 


$. % . 7 
0 ie : a * 


company 


company with moſt 92 the obey conj jundtions—I7 # tk 


: Un that, Unleſs that, Though that, But that, Without thats 
Left that, Since that, Save that, Except that, cc. is the 
conſtruction of moſt of the ſentences where any of thoſe 


conjunctions are uſed. 


1s it not an obyious queſtion thenz to aſk, Why this 
con n) junction alone ad be ſo taps ee from 


A * 


| ſhould be able to connect itſelf with, , nid dd 5 uſually 
neceſſary to almoſt all the others? So neceſſary, that even 


when it is compounded with another conjunction, and 
drawn into it fo as to become one word, (as it is with fb 
and ſince) we are ſtill forced to employ again this neoeſſary 


index, in order to precede, and ſo point out the ſentence 


Which! is to be affected by the other ny an&tion ? 


v. david wag: e 


De, in the Anglo-Saxon, meaning THAT, J can eaſily 
perceive that 81TH (which is no other than the Anglo- 
Saxon Sisde) includes THAT. But when SINCE is (as you 
here conſider it) a corruption for Seeing- as and Seen as f 
how does it then include THAT?—In ſhort what is as ? 


MS ing 


i * «8 
. 1 
1 * 1 * a 


F wn I can gather no more from the Etymologiſts concern- - 
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ing it, than that it i is derived either from #5 45 or from 418 *: 
But ſtill this explains nothing: for what a ws bh or ALS, re- 
mains likewiſe a ſecret. 99 rakes 7 By 


f 6, | 
2 „ "Ws * * £ by: xt ; 4 4 4 * * „ * * a” Fa * £2 2 
5 KEY E * 3 45 1 . 3 2 42444 . FA 


r H. * | * Fo 575 ERGN 
1 The truth is that AS 1s alſo an article; and (hoviever : 
and whenever uſed in Engliſh) means the ſame a8 It, or 
Dat, or Iich. In the German, where it tin evidently 

retains its original Ggnification ne uſe, "as 50 + alſo does) 


it is written—Es. / Ä 
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2 Jur unius 60 .cc As, at, 7 icut, Græcis eſt &.” b chil; whom 8. 
Johnſon follows, ſays —© as a 58 Als, _ &hſo ſcil. oper eupho- 
« niam intermedio CL 


f The German so and the Engliſh 80 (ouch in one . it is 


2 called an Adverb or conjunction; and in the other. an Article or Pronoun) 
on are yet both of them derived from the Gothic article SA, SN. And have 


in both languages retained the original meaning,” viz. I, or That. 


Mr. T: yrwhit indeed (not perceiving that Al-es and Alſo are dickeren 

- compounds) in a note on the Canterbury s | ales, 34 7 327. fly Our 
as is the ſame with At. Teut. and Sax. It is only a further corruption 
« of Alſo.” But the etymological opinions of Mr. Tyrwhit twho derives 
For the Nones from Pro nunc) merit not the ſmalleſt attention. 


_ 7. 


Dr. Lowth, amongſt ſome falſe Engliſh which he has ded and 
much on * which he has 7 ay So-as, was uſed by 
| | cc the | 
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It does. not come from A; ; any more than \ Though, and — 
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cc « the writers of the laſt century. to expreſs a conſequence, nflead of SO 
« THAT. Swift, 1 believe, is the laſt of our good writers who has fre- 


« quently uſed this manner of expreſſion. / It ſeems. W and is de- 
cc io nd grown obſolete.” 


$-%, 
— 


. 


But Dr. Lowth, when he undertook to write his n with the 
beſt intention in the world, moſt aſſuredly ſinned againſt his better judg- 
ment. For he begins moſt judiciouſly, thus,—< Univerſal Grammar 
« explains the principles which are common to All languages. The gf 
« Grammar of any particular language applies thoſe common principles to 
« that particular language. And yet, with this clear truth before his eyes, 
he boldly proceeds to give a particular grammar; without. being himſelf 
poſſeſſed of one ſingle principle of Univerſa! Grammar. Again, he ſays,— 

The connective parts of ſentences are the moſt important of all, and re- 
* quire the greateſt care and attention: for it is by theſe chiefly that the 
* train of thought, the courſe of reaſoning, and the whole progreſs of the 
mind, in continued diſcourſe of all Kinds, is laid open; and on the right 8 
* uſe of theſe, the perſpicuity, that is the firſt and greateſt beauty of ſtyle, 
« principally depends. Relatives and Conjunctions are the inſtruments of 
connection in diſcourſe : it may be of uſe to point out ſome of the moſt 
common inaccuracies that writers are apt to fall into with reſpect to them; 


and a few examples of faults may perhaps be more inſtructive, than way 
rules of Fan that can be . 


And again, —<] have been the more Nannen in vriating the proper aleo 
Hof theſe conjunctions, becauſe they occur very frequently; and, as it” 
© was obſerved before of connective words in general, are of great im- 
* Portance with reſpect to the clearneſs and beauty of ſtyle. I may add 
(too, becauſe miſtakes in the uſe of them are very common.“ 


Nug - 1 — 
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ind ＋ &. For 5, in our old Englifh's is a oontrac- 


„ © JO — 2 


tion of An and es or as : :\and this A (which in compariſons 
uſed to be very properly employed before the firſt es or as, 


þ 55 n atv was not employed before the ſecond) we now, in 


8 modern Engliſh, ſuppreſs : : As we have alſo done in num- 
e Pg + berleſs other inſtances; where All (though not err 
= \ B+ 5 J 

N 2 is not neceſſary. „ nf 16 "> 
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3 She 122 away (vin) THAT ; Flideb,/ (rin) WHICH. , enter, 1 


Aſter which A, le ek to | his 1 1 the * 115 improper 4 4H, 
of theſe connectives: without having the moſt diſtant notion of the mean- 
ing of the words whoſe employment he undertakes to ſettle. The conſe- 
quence was unavoidable : that, (having no reaſonable rule to 20 by, and no 

apparent ſpgnification to direct him) he was compelled to truſt to his own 
fanciful taſte (as in the beſt it is), and the uncertain authority of others : and 
has conſequently approved and condemned without truth or reaſon. © Pour- 
« quoi (ſays Girard) apres tant de ſiecles & tant d'ouvrages, les gens de, 
Lettres ont-ils encore des idẽes fi informes & des expreſſions fi confuſes, 
Ls ſur ce qu''ils font profeſſion detudier & de traiter ? Ou s'ils ne yeulent 
pas prendre la peine d'approfondir la matiere, comment oſent- is c en 


* — ons au public ? C'eſt ce 7 je ne congois 8 
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When 


When n old Engliſh it it is written, 


cc S — 

« Glidis away under the fomy Seis , . 

Als ſwift a3 Ganze or fedderit arrow fleis.” WAA A $a . 08 
"at a4 Vox , "OO. Booke 10. * 223. „ nn 


Then it means, 


* 


"7 1 
„„ 


ce With ALL THAT ſwiftneſs with wmen, &c.“ 


After what 1 have bud, "you will ſee. poly why "I Þ 55 


(or with a very little turn of aj te. each a ; 
And without my entering into the particular minutiæ in 
the uſe of each, you will eaſily account for the flight dif- 
ferences in the turn of expreſſion, ariſing from. different 
cuſtomary abbreviations of conſtruction. 

I will only give you one inftance, and leave it with you 
for your entertainment: from which you will draw 2 
variety of arguments and concluſions. 


And ſoft he ſigh'd, THaT men might dor him hear. 
And ſoft he ſighed, ELSE men might him hear. 
Unrzss he ſighed ſoft, men might him hear. 
Bur that he ſighed ſoft, men might him hear. . = 
Wirnour he ſighed ſoft, men might him hear. no ! 
Save that he ſighed ſoft, men might him hear. 2 1 =_ 
Exceer he ſighed ſoft, men might him her. e 4 
| Ovrezyr | 


} 

« And ſoft he ſighed, LzsT men might him hear. : „ = 
| | 
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Ovrezyr he fighed Pay men might him hear. 
Ovur-rak he ſighed foft, men might him hear. 
Ir that he ſigh'd xor ſoft, men might him hear. 
And an he ſigh'd vor ſoft, men might him hear, 
SET that he ſigh'd nor ſoft, men might him hear. 
Pur casx. he ſigh'd' xor ſoft, men might him hear. 
Bx ir he ſigh'd nor ſoft, men might him hear. 
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Es "IP a 
According to your account then, Lord Monboddo is 
: extremely unfortunate in the particular care he has taken 
to make an exception from the general rule he lays down, 
of the Verbs being the Parent word of all lan guage, and 
to caution the candid reader from imputing to him an 
opinion that the conjunctions were intended by him to be 
incladed in Bis rule, or have any connexion whatever 
me Verbs . | 


H. In 
7 


8 


* ds 8 * 


+ 
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* This ſo copious E Ko the verb in GA naturally leads 
ec one to ſuſpect that it is the Parent word of the whole language and 
indeed I believe that to be the fact: for I do not know that it can be 
« certainly ſhewn that there is any word that is undoubtedly a primitive, 
c which is not a verb; I mean a verb in the ſtricter ſenſe and common 
« acceptation of the word. By this the candid reader will not underſtand 
« that I mean to ſay that prepoſiti tions, conjunttions, and ſuch like words, | 
« which are rather the Pegs and Nails that faſten the ſeveral parts of the 
cc language together than the language itſelf, are derived from verbs 0 or are 
66 derivatives of any kind. * Vol. II. Part . B. 1, Ch. . 
111. 1 163688 91 +3 © Count 
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in 185 e E are both agar nee 15 ad 
yet as well founded, as almoſt every other poſition. which, 
he has laid down in his two firſt volumes. The whole of 
which is perfectly worthy of that profound politician and 
philoſopher, who eſteems that to be the moſt perfect form, 
and as he calls it“ tbe laſt lage of civil ſociety *,” where 


but interferes with the e en lives of the citizens, 


; 4 f 
x . er” 
4 8 1 3 . 1 A x 


— — 


** 2 4 4 


Eburt de Gebelir i is as poſitive i in the contrary opinion, Ia gelle ne- 
« ceſſairement, (ſays he) © que tous les autres mots vinſſent des noms. 
« 1] n'eſt aucun. mot, de quelqu” eſpece que. ce ſoit, & dans quelque langue 
« que ce ſoit, qui ne deſcende d'un nom.” —Hift. de la Parole, page 180. 


hut the private lives. of the ſubjects per thoſe governments are, 
left as much to the free will of each individual, and as little ſubjected to 
© rule, as in the American Governments above mentioned: and every man 
in ſuch a ſtate may with impunity educate his children, in the. worik. | 
manner poſſible ;. and may abuſe his own perſon and fortune as much as 
he pleaſes; provided he does no injury to his neighbours, nor attempts 
any thing againſt the ſtate. The aft ſtage. of civil ſociety, in which the- 
progreſſion ends, is that moſt perfect form of polity which, to all the. 
advantages of the Governments laſt mentioned, Joins the care of the 
education of the youth, and of the private lives of the citizens ; neither 
of which is left to the wall and pleaſure of each individual; but both are 


mgplated by PUBLIC WISDOM,” vol. J. page 243. 


—and: 
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government leaves nothing to the free-will of individuals; Ig 
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and the education of their children! Such would in truth 
be the Ia, ſtage of civil ſociety, in the ſenſe of the lady 
in the comedy; whoſe lover having offered to give 
« her the /aft proof of love and marry her. she aptly | 
replied, « The /af indeed ; for there's an end of 1 


B. 
But what ſay you to the bitter irony with which Mr. 
Harris treats the moderns in the concluding note to his 
doctrine of Conjunctions? Where he ſays, “ It is ſome- 
„ what ſurpriſing that the politeſt and moſt elegant of the 
6c Attic writers, and Plato above all the reſt, ſhould have 
« their works filled with Particles of all kinds and with 
«© Conjuntions in particular ; ; while in the modern polite 
& works, as well of ourſelves as of our neighbours, ſcarce 
« ſuch a word as a Particle or Conjundction is to be found. 
« Is it that where there is connection in the meaning, 
« there muſt be words had to connect; but that where 

« the connection is little or none, ſuch connectives are of 
te little uſe ? That houſes of cards without cement may 
« well anſwer their end; but not thoſe houſes where one 
« would chuſe to dwell? Is this the cauſe? Or have we 
4 attained an elegance to the antients unknown ? 


„ Venimus ad ſummam fortune, 8c.” 
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What will you ſay to Lord Monboddo, as holds. the 
ſame opinion with Mr. Harris“? 


II. 

I ſay hank A. little more reflection and a great deal leſs | 
reading, a little more attention to common ſenſe , and leſs 
blind prejudice for his Greek commentators, would have 
made Mr. Harris a much better Grammarian, if not per- 
haps a Philoſopher.—What a ſtrange language is this to 
come from a man, who at the ſame time ſuppoſes theſe 
Particles and Conjunctions to be words without meaning 


It ſhould ſeem, by this inſolent pleaſantry, that Mr. Harris 
| reckons it the perfection of pen and diſcourſe to 


8 kl i. 
a. 8 
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1 This e of 9 and Particles,” (ays ke. Vol. II. 
page 179) © is, in my opinion, one of the greateſt beauties of the Greek 
language, &c. For I am ſo far from thinking that that disjointed com- 
poſition and ſhort cut of ſtyle, which is ſo much in faſhion at preſent, 
and of which Tacitus among the ancients is the great model, is a beautya 
that I am of opinion it is the affectation of a deformity ; nor is there, in 
my apprehenſion, any thing that more disfigures a ſtyle, or makes it 

more offenſive to 4 man of true Tafte and Judgement in writing, &c. ? 


e ſhall only add at preſent, that one of the greateſt difficulties of com- 


Poſing in Engliſh appears to me to be the want of ſuch connecting par- 
ticles as the Greeks have, &c.“ 


— 
* 


f The author would by no means be underſtood to allude to the cone | 
SENSE of Doctors Oßwald, Reid, and Beattie ; 3 which appears to him to be 
ſh nonſenſe, 
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uſe a great many words without meaning If 0, perh * 


Maſter Slender's language would meet with ww" learned 
Gentleman 8 approbation. | 


{ : 

1 4 

4 ? * N 
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0 I keep but three men and a boy yet, till my mother 


4 be de but what we ' 1 I live a Has FO 


| en here is cement enough in proportion to the build- 


ing. It is plain, however, that Shakeſpeare (a much 


better philoſopher by the bye than moſt of thoſe who 


have written philoſophical Treatiſes) was of a different 


opinion in this matter from Mr. Harris. He thought the 
beſt way to make his Zany talk unconnectedly and non- 
ſenſically was to give him a quantity of theſe elegant 


words without meaning which are ſuch favourites with Mr. 


Harri is and Lord Monboddo. 


B. 
This may be raillery perhaps, but I am ſure it is neither 
reaſoning nor authority. This inſtance does not affect Mr. 
Harris: for All cement is no more fit to make a firm build- 


ing than no cement at all. Slender's diſcourſe might have 
been made equally as unconnected without any particles, 
as with ſo many particles together. It is the proper mix- 


ture 


* 
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ture of particles and other words which Mr. Harris would 
recommend; and he only cenſures the moderns for being 
too _— of Particles. 


basale J It diſdains to be employed ah ſuch con- 
ceited nonſenſe, ſuch affected airs of ſuperiority and pre- 
tended elegance. Eſpecially when the whole foundation is 
falſe : for there are not any uſeful connectives in the Greek, 
which are not to be found in modern languages. But for 
his opinion concerning their employment, you ſhall have 
_ outhority, if you pleaſe; Mr. Harris's favourite authority: 
an Antient, a Greek, and one too writing profeſſedly on 
Plato's opinions, and in defence of Plato; and which if 


Mr. Harris had not forgotten, I am perſuaded, 1 he would 
not have contradicted. N | 


| Plutarch ſays —& Il n'y a ny Beſte, ny inſtrument, ny 
60 en ny autre choſe quelle qu'elle ſoit au monde, 
qui par ablation ou privation d'une ſiene propre partie, 
ſoit plus belle, plus active, ne plus doulce que paravant 
elle weſtoit; IA o Toraiſon bien ſouvent, en eſtans les 
 conjonttions toutes oftzes, a une force & efficace plus 
affectueuſe, plus active, & plus eſmouvante. Ceft pour- 
quoy ceulx qui eſcrivent des figures de Retorique louent 0 
begs 15 0 0 2 3 _ —_ - | 
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& priſent grandement celle qu'ils appellent delice; 14 
ou ceulx qui ſont trop religieux & qui s afſubjettiſſent 
trop aux regles de la grammaire, ſans ozer oſter une 
ſeule conjonction de la commune fagon de parler, en 
ſont à bon droit blaſmez & repris; comme faiſans un 
ſtile enerve, ſans aucune pointe caffection, & qui laſſe 

dc donne peine a ouir,” &c. * 


1 will give you another Juathority; which h Mr. 


; Harris uy. value more, becauſe I value it much leſs, 


« Il iy a rien encore qui donne plus de mouvement au 


diſcours que d'en 9ter les liaiſons. En effet, un diſcours 
que rien ne lie E n'embaraſſe, marche & coule de ſoy- 
meme, & il sen faut peu quil waille quelquefois plus 


vite que la penſee meme de rorateur.“ Longinus then 
gives three examples, from Xenophon, Homer, and De- 


moſthenes; and concludes—* En egalant & applaniſſant 


toutes choſes par le moyen de liaiſons, vous verrez que 


un pathetique fort & violent vous tomberez dans une 


petite affeterie de langage qui n'aura ni pointe ni egull- 


lon; & que toute la force de votre diſcours s'eteindra 


auſſi-toſt d elle- meſme. Et comme il eſt certain, que ſi 


— J 


- * Platonic Queſtions, Amyot's Tranſlation. 
SDS « on 


et 
ce 


T6: 


"If 
e 


& 
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on lioit le corps d'un homme qui court, on lui feroit | 
perdre toute ſa force; de meme ſi vous allez embarraſſer 
une paſſion de ces liaiſons & de ces particules inutiles, 
elle les ſouffre avec peine; vous lui otez la liberté de fa 
courſe, & cette impetuoſité qui la faiſoit marcher avec 
la meſme ane * un trait lance vw une machine *.“ 


Take one more authority, better than ither of the fore- 


going on this ae rs 


« partes orationis ſimiles nexu indigent, ut inter ſe 
uniantur; & iſte vocatur Conjunctio, quæ definitur vocula 
indeclinabilis que partes orationis colligit, Alii eam ſub- 
intelligi malint, alii expreſsè & moleſte repetunt: illud, | 


qui attentiores ſunt rebus; hoc, qui rigoroſius loquuntur. 


Omittere ferè omnes ee Hiſpanorum aut 
vitium aut character eſt. Plurimæ deſiderantur in Lu- 
cano, plurime in Seneca, multæ in aliis authoribus. 


Multas omitto; &, ſi meum genium ſequerer, ferè 
omnes. Qui rem intelligit & argumentum penetrat, 


percipit ibi ipſis cohzrere ſententias, nec egere parti- 


culis ut conneQantur : quod, fi interſerantur voculæ 


2 


„ 
2 — E * . — kd =” — —— 


Boileau's Tranſlation, 


* 4 con- 
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4 connexive, ſcope -difolute: il ſunt; nec additis & 
& multiplicatis conjunctionibus cohærere poterunt. Hinc 
« patet quid debuiſſet reſponderi Caligulæ, Senecæ calamum 
« vilipendenti. Suelonius: Lenius comptiuſgue ſcribend! 
« genus adeo contempſit, ut Senecam, tum maxime plucentem, 

* commiſſones meras componere, &  ARENAM SINE CALCE, 
ec diceret.—“ Caligulæ hoc judicium eſt, inquit Lipſius 
40 in judicio de Seneca; nempe illius qui cogitavit etiam 
« de Homeri carminibus abolendis, itemque Virgilii & Titi 

« Livii ſcriptis ex omnibus bibliothecis amovendis. Reſpon- ; 
deo igitur meum Senecam non vulgo nec Plebi ſeripfiſe, 
& nec omni viro docto, ſed illi qui atten te eum legeret, E. 
6 addo, ubi Lector mente Senecam fequitur, ſen ſum adſequi : 
e nec inter fententias, 2 2 prementes &, conolidantes hy 
„ pondere, muten malen requiri.“ 


| * 


9 


© ARAMUEL, cxlii. 


And I hope theſe autborities (for 1 will offer no aro 
ment to a writer of his caſt) will ſatisfy the “ rue laſl 
and judgment in writing” of Lord Monboddo; who with 
equal affectation and vanity has followed Mr. Harris in this 
particular: and who, though incapable of writing a ſen- 
tence of common En gliſh (defuerunt enim ii & uſus pro 
duce & ratio pro ſuaſore) fincerely deplores the decreaſe of 

4.7% learning 
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ring in England®; whilſt he really imagines that there 
is ſomething captivating in his own ſtyle, and has grate- 
fully informed us to whoſe aſſiſtance we owe the obliga- 
tion. EE. 


, 


* 2 
— - „ — 
* 2 23 4 


* See Mr. BoſwelVs Tour to the Hebrides, p. 473- 
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CHAP, Ix. 
7 ; EET ox PREPOSITIONS. 
th 
W ELL, Sir, what you have hitherto „ ſaid of the Con- 
junctions will deſerve to be well conſidered. But 
we have not yet entirely done with them: for, you know, 
the Prepoſitions were originally, and for a long time, claſſed 
with the Conjunctions: and when firſt ſeparated from 


them, were only * by the name of Prepofit trve 
| Conjunctions *. 


H. very 


* The philoſophers of Hows T urkey and 1 Georgia at leaſt were in 
no danger of falling into this abſurdity : for Dr, Jault, in his preface to 
(what is very improperly, though commonly, called) Menage's Dictionary, 
wu us Par le frequent commerce que j'ai eu avec eux [les Hongrois] 

« pendant pluſieurs ann6es, ayant tiche de pénẽtrer à fonds ce que ce 
« pouvoit etre que cet idiome ſi different de tous les autres d' Europe, je 
« les ai convaincus qu'ils etoient Scythes d' origine, ou du moins que leur 


« langue etoit une des branches de la Seytbique; puiſqu' a P cgard de 
| « Pinflexion 
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Very true, Sir. And theſe Prepoſitiue | conjunctions, 
once ſeparated from the others, ſoon gave birth to another 
| ſubdiviſion æ and Grammarians were not aſhamed to have 
a claſs of Polthoſ tive Prepoſi HUEs—& Dantur etiam Po- 
„ poſitiones (ſays Caramuel); guz Præpoſitiones hof poſitiuæ 
« ſolent dici, nulla vocabulorum repugnantia : vocantur 


&« enim Prapofi ſtiones, quia ſenſu ſaltem præponuntur; c 
« Poftþofitiva, quia vocaliter poſtponi debent.” 


B. 

But as Mr. Harris {till ranks them with Conne#7rves, this, 
I think, will be the proper place for their inveſtigation. 
And as the title of Prepo/itive or Prepoſition © only expreſſes 
«their place and not their character; 3 their Definition, be 
« ſays, will diſtinguiſh them front the former Cynnectives.“ 
He therefore Proceeds | to give a compleat definition of 
them, VIZ. 


—— 
, 
" _ = * Fs _-—_ * FR = * r 
— 


inflexion elle avoit rapport à celle des Turcs, quic conſtamment paſſoient | 
pour Scythes, Etant originaire du Turqueſtan, et de la Tranſoxiane; et 
e qu” outre cela les PREPOSITIONS de ces deux langues, auſſi bien que de la 
Eb. Georgienne, ſe mettoient toujours apres leur regime, contre l' ordre de h 
© nature et Ja ſignification de leur nom.“ | 


9 Buonnianei has ſtill a bande ſubdiviſion ; and has me a ſeparate part 
| of ſpeech of the * | 


py_— 
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—& 4A Prepoſitton is a part of ſpeech, devoid itſelf of 


. ſigniſtcation; but ſo formed as to unite two words that are 


&« ſignificant, and that refuſe to coaleſce or unite of. them- 
« ſelves..—Now I am curious to know, whether you will 
agree with Mr. Harris in his definition of this part of | 
Speech ; or whether you are determined to differ from him 
on Try point. 


"Till he agrees with himſelf, I think you ſhould not diſ- 

approve of my differing from him; becauſe for this at 
leaft I have his own reſpectable authority. Having defined 
a word to be a „ Sound ſignificant he now defines a 
Prepoſition to be a word 4 devoid of ſignification.” And a 
few pages after, he ſays, « Prepoſitions commonly transfuſe 


« Something of their own meaning into the word wild which 
„ they are i a FT - 


Now, if I agree with him that wars - are ſounds * gni- 
F cant; : how can I agree that there are ſorts of words de- 
void of fi, fanification ? And if 1 could ſuppoſe that Prepoſi- 
tions are devoid of /i renification ; ; how could I afterwards 
allow that they transfuſe ſomething of heir own meaning! 


OF PREPOSITIONS. 0 


B. 
This is the ſame objection repeated, which you made 
before to his definition of the %% ſort of Connectives. 
But is it not otherwiſe a compleat definition ? 


II. 


Mr. Harris no doubt intended it as ſuch: for, in a note 
on this paſſage, he endeavours to juſtify his doctrine by a 
citation from Apollonius“; which he calls « rather a de- 

e ſcriptive ſketch than a complete definition.“ But what 
he gives us in the place of it, as compleat, is neither de- 
ſinition nor even deſcription. It contains a Negation and 
an Accident; and nothing more. It tells us what the Pre- 
poſition is not; and the purpoſe for which he ſuppoſes it 
to be employed. It might ſerve as well for a definition of 
the Eaft India Company, as of a Prepoſition : for of that 
we may truly ſay —“ It is not itſelf any part of the 


b 


* 


* « Je n' entends pas trop bien le Grec, dit le Geant. 
Ni moi non plus, dit la Mite philoſophique, 


5 u er donc, 3 ah le Sirien, citez-yous un certain Anftote en 
«oe fs 


. eſt, repliqua le Bari u'il faut bien citer ce qu'on ne com rend 
ep q q q P 
point du tout, dans la langue qu'on entend le moins.“ 


Voltaire. Micromeegat. 


Pp a 4 Govern- 


*. 
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4 Government, but ſo formed as to unite thoſe who would 
« not have coaleſced of themſelves *,”—Poor Scaliger ( who 
well knew what a definition ſhould be) from his own 
| melancholy experience excl aimed“ Nihil in felicius grams 
„ matico defenitore ” Mr. Harris's logical 1gnorance moſt 
happily deprived him of a fenfe of his misfortunes. And 
ſo little, good man, did he dream of the danger of his 
ſituation ; that whilſt all others were acknowledging their 
ſucceſsleſs though indefatigable labours, and lamenting 
their inſuperable difficulties, he prefaces his doctrine of 
Conne#ives with this ſingularly confident introduction; 

«© What remains of our work f is a matter of leſs difficulty; 3 
* being the ſame here as in one hiſtorical picture: 4 


0 
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* Let the reader who has any ſenſe of juſtice, or who feels any anxiety 
for the welfare of his country, look back and re-conſider the corrupt uſe 
which one Coalition would have made of this company in the year 1783, 
and the corrupt uſe which another Coalition has made of it ſince. Let him 
then recall to his mmd the parallel hiſtory of the Company of St. George, 
at the cloſe of the flouriſhing days of the Republic of Genoa ; and, in ſpite 
of all outward appearances, he will eaſily be able to foretell the Tpeedy fate 
of this pilfered and annihilated body. Without any external ſhock, the 
ure cauſe of its rapid deſtruction is in its preſent deſpotic and corrupt con- 
ſtitution: to the formation of which (and to no ſuppoſed delinquency nor 
perſonal enmity) that much injured. man, Mr. Haſtings, was made the 
vim OF all the . * in the kingdom. 


„ when 
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« when the principal fgures are once 3 it is an ay : 
60 labour to * the reſt *.“ | 


B.. 


However cont radictory and irregular all this may appear 
to you, Mr. Harris has advanced nothing more than what 
the moſt W age: and Latin Grammarians e de- b 


* q a. 8 ** 1 1 


| 


V Such is the language, and fuck are the Jefiaicions of him in Y 

very chapter of the prepoſitions, has modeſtly given us the following note. 
—* And here I cannot. but obſerve, that he who pretends to diſcuſs the 
 « ſentiments of any one of theſe philoſophers, or even to cite and tranſlate 

him (except in trite and obvious ſentences) without accurately knowing 
« the Greek tongue in general; the nice differences of many words appa- 
« rently ſynonymous ; the peculiar ſtyle of the. author whom he preſumes 
to handle; the new. coined words, and new ſignifications given to old 
words uſed by ſuch author and his ſect; the whole philoſophy of ſuch 
ſect, together with the connections and dependencies of its ſeveral parts, 
whether logical, ethical or phyſical;— He, I ſay, that without this pre- 
vious preparation, attempts what I have ſaid, will ſhoot in the dark; 
will be hable to perpetual blunders; wilt explain and praiſe, and cenſure 
merely by chance; and though he may poſſibly to Fools appear as a wiſe 
man, will certainty among the wiſe ever paſs for a fool. Such a man's 
* intelle& comprehends antient. philoſophy, as his eye comprehends a 
* diſtant proſpect. He may fee, perhaps, enough to know mountains 
from plains, and ſeas from woods; but for an accurate diſcernment of 


" Particulars and their character, this, without farther r helps it 18 b 
* 00 attain,” 


8 


| livered 


WS 


tate, mil / ignificant. — 


. —+ * 
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livered down to him, and what modern Grammarians and 
e have adopted *, 


H. Yes, 


— * we 
dts... 


* 


6 Prapoſitio ſeu 8 per fe K non fene, ai addatur nomi- 


Ds nibus.“ Campanella. 


3% Multas varias hujus partis orationis definitiones | invenio. Et pre 
e cæteris arridet hzc.—Prepoſitio eſt vocula ; modum quendam nominis 


5 5 ene 


Ut omittam Particulas minores, cujuſmodi ſunt Prepoitiones, Con- 


(2 0 + junions InterjeRiones, quæ weden habent cum nominibus affinitatem,” 


r 


J. C. Scaliger. de L. L. Cap. excu. 


Feen Hoogeveen who clearly s Pirticulzs in ſua Infantia fuiſe vel 


Ea verba vel nomina, vel ex nominibus formata adverbia; * yet gives the fol- 
7 lowing account and Definition of them. $12) 


Primam, ut reliquarum, ita Græcæ quoque linguæ originem fille 
ſimpliciſſimam, ipſa natura ac ratio docent, primoſque evopateras nomina, 
quibus res; et verba, quibus a Tiones exprimerent, uon vero Particulas 1 in- 


tituiſſe, probabile eſt. Certe, cum ex nominibus et verbis integra conſtet 


oratio, quorum hæc actiones et affectiones, illa perſonas agentes et patientes 
indicant; Jute quæritur, an primæ va lingua babuerit particulas. Non utique 
neceſſariam, rem exprimendi, vim habere videntur, ſed adſcititiam quan- 
dam, et ſententias per nomina et verba expreſſas variandi, abiliendi, in- 


Fiermandi, negandi, copulandi, digjungendi, imminuendi, affirmanat, limitandi, 5 


multiſque modis afficiendi: Iſæ vero, geen particule, per ſe ſole ſpec- 


ET 
# *% N 3 


* 


8 inquam, ipſa * Particulis antiquiora efſe nomina et verba, 


quia, obſervato rerum ordine, neceſſe eſt, res et actiones prius fuiſſe natas 
et 
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ves. Yes. 2 know tlie errors are ancient enough, to 
have been long ago worn out and diſcarded. But I do not 
think that any excuſe for repeating them, For a much 
leſs degree of underſtanding is neceſſary to detect the 
erroneous principles of others, than to guard againſt thoſe 
which may be ſtarted for the firſt time by our own 
imagination, In theſe matters it ſhews leſs weakneſs of 
judgment, becauſe it is more eaſy, to deceive ourſelves, 
than to be deceived by others. 


vou will do well, Sir, to be particularly mindful of what 
you ſaid laſt; and to place your ſtrongeſt guard there, 


k * 1 


— — 


— »„— 


et expreſſas, quam Particulas, quæ has vel conjungunt, vel disjungunt: 4 
priora ſunt jungenda jungentibus, firmanda firmantibus, limitanda limitan- 
tibus, et fic deinceps. Neque mea hæc, neque nova eſt de particularum 


minus antiqua origine opinio: ſuffragantem habeo Plutarchum ad illam 


quæſtionem, quæ inter Platonicas poſtre ma eſt.—* Cur Plato dixerit ora- 
« tionem ex nominibus et verbis miſceri”. Ubi ait— Probabile eſſe, 
* homines ab initio orationem diſtinguentium P: Particularum eguiſſe,” — 


i Dicamus's ergo, Particulam eſſe voculam, ex nomine vel verbo natam, 
* quæ ſententiæ addita, aliquam ipſi paſſionem affert, et orationi adminiculo 


eſt, et Mcigſa miniſtra. Miniſtram voco, quia, orationi non inſerta, ſed 
"= ſe Poſita et * nikil 7. gw.” 1 


where 
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where it may be moſt wanted: for you ſeem Cufficiently | 
determined not to be deceived by others, And with this 
caution, I ſhall be glad to hear your account of the Prepo- | 
ſition, Perhaps I ſhall fave time, at leaſt I ſhall ſooner 
ſatisfy myſelf, by aſking you a few n how 
many Prepoſitions are there ? 

Taking the Philoſophy of language as it now ſtands, 
your queſtion is a very proper one. And yet you know, 
that Authors have never hitherto been agreed concerning 
their number. The ancient Greek Grammarians admitted 
only eighteen, (fix monoſyllables and twelve difſylables), 
The ancient Latin Grammarians above fifty &. Though 
the moderns, Sanctius, Scioppius, Perizonius, Voſlius, and 
others, have endeavoured to leſſen the number without 0 
Sing $6. 


Our countryman Wilkins thinks that thirty-ſix are ft 


c * 


* Scotus 2 them to be forty- nine. 


I Sanctius ſays,—** Ex numero Præpoſitionum, quas Grammatic perti- 
* naciter aſſerunt; aliquas ſuſtulimus.”” ; 


+ « There are thirty-ſix Prepoſitions 3 may, 4 much leſs equi- 

« yocalneſs than is found in inſtituted languages, /uffice to expreſs thoſe 
various reſpects which are to be ie by this kind of Particle. 
Part 3. Chap. 3 

Girard 
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| Girard ſays, this che French language has. dies hd 
buſineſs effectually with thirty-two : and that he could not, 
with the utmoſt attention, diſcover any more 5 


But the authors of the Dan [Prepo/s on] though 
they alſo, as well as Girard, admit only /9p/e Prepoſition 85 
have found in the ſame E forty eight. | 


And Buffier * a liſt of ſeventy- five; and declares 
that there is a great number beſides, wien he has not 
mentioned. 


4 


The greater part of authors have not ventured even to 
talk of any particular number: : and of thoſe who have, 
* in the Sve no two authors have agreed in the 


4 * J 8 
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MY Qurique les rapports ni qu'on peut mettre entre les * 
ſoient varits & nombreux ; le langage Frangois 2 trouvẽ Vart d'en faire 
« enoncer la multitude & la diverſitẽ des nuances, par un petit nombre de 
mots: car Pexamen du detail fait avec toute Pattention dont je ſuis capable, 
« ne m'en offre que trente deux de cette eſpece.—Il m'a paru que les dic- 
* tionaires confondent quelquefois des Adverbes & meme des Conjonctions 
avec des Prepoſitions. —Je ne me ſuis jamais permis de ne rien avancer 
ſans avoir fait un examen profond & rigoreux; me ſervant toujours de 
« Panalyſe & des regles de la plus exacte Logique pour reſoudre mes doutes, | 
& tacher de prendre la parti le plus vrai. Je ne dilſimulerai pourtant pas, 
"= gue mes ſcrupules ont ttt frequents : mais ma diſcuſſion a ẽtẽ attentive, & 
mon travail opiniatre. ” Vrais Principes, Diſc. xl. 
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fame language. Nor has any one author attributed the 
_ ſame number to any two different Mt dic ian 


Now this diſcordance has by no means proceeded from 


any careleſſneſs or want of diligence in Grammatiſts or 


Lexicographers: but the truth is, that the fault lies with 


the Philoſophers: for though they have pretended to teach 


others, they have none of them known themſelves what 


the nature of a Prepoſition is. And how is it poſſible that 


Grammarians ſhould agree, what words ought or ought 


not to be referred to a claſs which was not itſelf aſcertained, 
Yet had any of the definitions or accounts yet given of the 


Prepoſition and of language been juſt, two conſequences 


would immediately have followed; viz. That all men would 
have certainly known the preciſe number of Prepoſitions ; 5 
and (unleſs Things, or the operations of the human mind, 
were different in different ages and climates) their number 
in all languages muſt have been always the ſame. 


5 B. 


' You mean then now at laſt, I ſuppoſe, to fix the number 


of real Prepoſitions in our own, and therefore 1 in all other ; 
languages, 


H. Very 5 
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Very far from it. I mean on the contrary to account 
for their variety. And I will venture to lay it down as. a 
rule, that, of different languages; the leaſt corrupt will 
have the feweſt Prepoſitions: and, in the ſame language, 
the beſt etymologiſts will acknowledge the feweſt, And (if 


you are not already aware of it) I hope the reaſon of the, 
rule will appear 1n the ſequel, | 


There is not, for inſtance, (as far as I am aware) a pre- 
poſition in any language, anſwering directiy to the French 


prepoſition cHEZ *. Yet does it by no means follow, that 
the modern French do therefore employ any operation of - 


the mind, or put their. minds into any poſture different 
from their anceſtors or from other nations but only that 


2 — £ 
— — 
— 


1 * ** 
'F * I Ig ny" a 


*In the ſame manner Temoin and Mojenait are prepoſitions peculiar alſo 
to the French, but which require no explanation : becauſe the Subſtantive 
Temoin, and the Participle Moyennant, are not confined to their prepaſitive 
employment alone (or, as in the Latin it is termed, put ahholutely), but are 
uſed upon all other common occaſions where thoſe denominations are wanted ; 

and their ſignification is therefore evident. Moitnino was antiently uſed in 
Engliſh.—* At whoſe inſtigacion and ſtiring I (Robert Copland) have me 
« applied, Moiening the helpe of God, to reduce and tranſlate it.“ (See Ns 
Ames's Hi iftory of Printing; or ſee Percy's Reliques, Vol. II. p. 273.) Had 
the uſe of this word continued in our language, it would certainly have been 
ranked amongſt the Prepoſitions ; ; and we ſhould conſequently have been 


nidered as exerting one operation of the mind more © an we do at preſent, 


Qq2 


there 
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there 1 not to be in any other language a dale 
corruption of Tome word correſponding preciſely with enz. 


Which is merely a corruption of the Italian ſubſtantive 3 


os L: in the ſame manner as Choſe is from Cya; or W. 


« 
w— 


Tis. Though | the bulk of the French . is 2 a corrupt dei 7 I 
vation from the Italian, yet, as Scaliger obſerved of the Romans = 
* autem, inter quos Varro, etiam maligne eruerunt omnia è Latinis, Græ- 


ſhe wn a narrow jealouſy and envy towards Italy, its authors, and language: 


ſes, From this ſpirit Henri Eſtiene, De la precellence du langage Franzois, 
(a book of ill- founded vanity, blind prejudice and partiality) aſſerts that 
the Italians have taken —“ la bande des mots qu'on appelle indeclinables; 
comme ſont Adberbes, Conjonctions, & autres particules“ from the French: 
and amongſt others he mentions, /e, ſe non, che, ma, and Senna. But 1 
ſhall hereafter have occaſion to ſhew clearly tie injuſtice of Henry Eſtiene 
to the Italian language, when I come to com are the reſpective advantages 


flow, In the mean time it may not perhaps re improper to offer a general 
rule, by which (when applicable) all etyme logical diſputants ought to be 
derermined, whether ſuch determination be; favourable or adverſe to their. 
national vanity and prejudice. Viz. That where different languages uſe the 
ſame or a ſimilar particle, that language ought to be conſidered as its legi- 
timate parent, in which the true meaning of the word can be found, and 
where its uſe is as common and familiar as that of any other verbs and fub-. 
{t:ntives. | 7 
A more modern , (and therefore leſs excuſable) Bergier, Elen 
rim itifs des langues, having firſt abſurdly imagined what is contradicted by. 


hilt wt „ 0 experience, viz.— A meſure que les langues ſe ſont eloignẽes de leur 
9 „„ 6+ ource p. 1 nitive, les mots ont en de nouveaux accroiſſements: plus elles 
f 60 {4 | 9 | 2 ; | | 10 ont 


e 


1 3 # 7 t A D 3 
8 | 9 Gs. 


_ « ciſque ſuas origines invidere:” So have the French, in all former times, "I 


to which however they originally owe every thing valuable which they poſ-. 


and diſadvantages of the modern languages of Europe, and whence .they | 
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Cheval, chemiſe, cindy chetif, chevrewd, cher, chenu, chien, 
toucher, &c. are cor ru pted from Cavallo, camiſcia, amino, 
cattivo, n caro, can ** cane, Foccare, Nc. 

If 


_—_ —_— 


——_—_— 


ont ets cultivees plus elles ſe ſont allongẽes. On ne leur a donnẽ de Vagre- 
ment, de la cadence, de I harmonie qu aux depens de leur brie vet: 
Proceeds to this conſequence,. — Les Romains ne nous ont pas communi- 
« que les termes ſimples, les liaiſons du diſcours: la plupart de ces termes | 
« ſont plus courts en Frangois 'qu'en Latin, & les Gaulois $'en fervoient 
4 avant que de connoitre TItalie ou ſes habitants. And then to ſhew more 
ſtrongly the ſpirit which | animates him (a ſpirit unworthy of letters and 
hoſtile to the inveſtigation of truth) adds Sommes nous ſuffiſament in- 
« ſtruits, lorſque nous avons appris de nos Etymologiſtes, que tel mot 
tc Francois eſt emprunte du Latin, tel autre du Grec, celui- ci de Eſpagnol, - 
e celui-la du Teuton ou de Allemand? Mais les Latins ou les Allemands 
de qui Pont ils regu? Ne ſemble-2-il pas que nos ayeux ne ſubſiſtoient 
0 que des emprunts, tandiſdhe les autres peuples eſtotent riches de leur 
propre fonds? Je ne puis Jouffrir 70 on nous envoie mendier ailleurs, tan- 
« diſque nous Vavons chez nous.” 


Perhaps there was ſomethit z of this jealouſy i in Mentge, when (not being 
able to agree with Sylvius, at CHEZ ſhould be written Sus or Sur) he 
aſſerts that—c« CHEZ vient C2 APUD d'ou les en ont fait apo, & les 
_ © Eſpagnols caps en prepoſant comme nous. un o.“ 


Mr. de Broſſes however, ſuperior to all little prejudices, ys On voit 
dien que cxxz eſt une traduction de! Italien CASA, & que quand on dit 
_ © CHEZ vous, c'eſt comme ſi Von diſoit casa vor (Marson de vous.) Et 
encore ce dernier mot eſt plutot; dans notre langue une adverbe qu'une 
« particule ; ainſi que beaucoup d'autres dont Porigine de vient plus facile a 

e reconnoitre, Mais quand ce ſont de pures Particules, il eſt mal aisẽ de 
9 retrouver la premiere cauſe de leur formation; qui ſans doute a ſouvent 
is Z; | « &6 
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If the ingenious Abbe Girard' had known' what "CHEZ 
Walle was, he would not have ſaid (vrais principes, Diſc. 11.) 
% a pour ſon partage particulier une idée dq habitation, 
« ſoit comme patrie, ſoit comme ſimple demeure domeſti- 
« que.” But he would have ſaid CHEZ is merely a cor- 
ruption of CASA, and has all the ſame meaning in French, 
which ASA has in Italian &: and that is ſomething more 
than patrie or demeure domeftique ; viz. Race, Famih, 
Nation, Seft, c. [“ Ancien patron de la cass,” ſays | 
M. de Buſſy Rabutin in his Memoirs, Tom. 2. pag. I75.] 
N either — would he have du 1 8 Wa ici de la per- : 


* „* * " FONG — 4 8 * oY 2 8 6 ts ts FER * 
— — 


te Et. arbitraire & precipitce : comme je Vai remarque en Sin de petites 
« expreſſions conjonblives, qui ne ſervent qu'a former la liaiſon du diſcours,” 
Formation mechanique des langues, Tom. II. Chap, 14. Art. 254. 


The French Law Term Chez#, which has cauſed to that people ſo much 
litigation, and to their lawyers ſo much controverſy (and which ſome of 
their authors would have written Cheſne, becauſe they ſuppoſed the land to 
have been formerly meaſured with a Chain ; and others would have written 
choisò parce-que Vaine choifit) is derived in like manner from cas, and 

means no more than what we in Engliſh call the Home-fead or Home-ſtall, 
' whoſe extent is, of courſe, variable; but ought in reaſon to go with the houle, 


If therefore the French Etymologiſts thus ſtumbled, at curzt, it is no 
wonder they knew not what to make of enz, whoſe corruption had pro- 
ceeded one ſtep farther. | 


8. Johnſon (who was converſant with no languages, but Engliſh, Latin, 
and Greek) under the word at, ſays hardily, but not truly, that CHEZ 
c means ſometimes unn to, or i an on." | 
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, miſſion que Puſage' a accordée A quelques prepoſitions 
e Fen regir ꝙautres en certaines occaſions : eſt, à dire, 
« de les ſouffrir dans les complemens dont elles indiquent 
« le rapport; comme — e vient bx CHEZ vous,” He 
would have ſeen through this grammatical myſtery of one 
prepoſition's governing another; and would have ſaid, that 
pz may be prefixed to the SubNantive CHEZ (id eſt, casA) in 
the ſame manner as to any other ſubſtantive, For, —“ Fg 
« viens De CHEZ vous,” is no other than e viens de CA8A 
a vous; or (en the Segnacaſo *) de CASA vous; or, 
de Ca vous +. 
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But 
That this omiſſion of the Segnacaſo is not a ſtrained ſuppoſition of my 
own, we have the nn of Henri * (De la precell. du Jang, | Fran. 
p. 178.) He 
Qui la maiſon Jon voiſin ardoir voit, 
De la ſienne douter ſe doit. 


" Et 15 noter la maiſon ſon voiſin—eſtre dick. à la fagon ancienne j au 
jeu de dire Ia mai ifon ps ſon voiſin. 


$0 the Diction. della Cruſca—"" casa, Nome dopo di cui vien laſciato : 
" talyolta dagli autori per proprietà di linguagio, T Articulo e il PRs 


« Sen" andarono a caſa i | preftatori,” Boccac. 


* Pourquoy fi fouvent de Diſhylables font ils (tes jeaiens) de v mono- : 
I * bllables ; de CASA, is Me ko. / EsTIENE, av la ** 


Dion. della Cruſca.—“ Ca, accorciato da CASA,” 
* 
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- But thus it js that when Grammar comes at length (for - 


its eee is always late) to be applied to a language; 
ſome long preceding corruption cauſes a difficulty: igno- 
rance of the corruption gives riſe to ſome i ingenious ſyſtem 


to account for theſe words which are conſidered as original 
and not corrupted. Succeeding ingenuity and heaps of 
miſplaced learning increaſe the difficulty, and make the 
error more ob ſtinate, if not incurable. | 


Kc: - 5 op rt , . 
Do you acknowledge the pre poſton to be an indeclinable 


word ? 
5 . 
No. 
Do you think it has a meaning of its own? 


'So Menage,— _— p ermato Tuſo di queſto troncamento 4 CA per CASA, 
<< familiare a noſtri antichi.— Sarae mile all uomo ſavio, il quale edifica la ca 
<c ſua ſopra la pietra. Vangel 1 San matteo volgare. Vinegia, ne ſuai 
pagſi fi dice Ca in vece di casa.” Silvano Rozzi. Many other inſtances 


are alſo given from Du. Boccacio. Giovan Villani. Franco Sachett), Ws 


- Ye : 
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Tes moſt certainly. And indeed, ie N 8 „ g 
no proper meaning of their own, why ſeveral * unmeaning 175 


prepoſitions * z when one Alone muſt have anſwered tjge 


purpoſe equally ? The cypher, which has no value of — 5 


and only ſerves (if I may uſe the language of Gramma- 
rians) to connote and confi gn, and to change the value of 
the figures, is not ſeveral and various, but uniformly. one 
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1 gueſſed. 7 much whit you Were talking 8 of Con „ 
junctions; and ſuppoſed that you intended to account for 15 
them both in the ſame manner f. 


H. You: | 


b” 


* Speaking of 1 8 de Gebelin Re Gram. Uni page 

238, © Mais comment des mots pareils qui ſemblent ne rien peindre, ne 
rien dire, dont I Origine eſt inconnue, & qui ne tiennent en apparence a a 
aucune famille, peuvent ils amener: Yharmonie & la clarté dans les 
tableaux de la parole & devenir ſi neceſſaires, que ſans eux le langage 
n'offriroit que des peintures imparfaites ? Comment ces mots peuvent ils p 
produire de ſi grands effets & repandre dans le diſcours tant de chaleur, 1 6:f* 
x tant de fineſſe ? 5 | | 2 


- In a Letter to Mr. 1 "oe publiſhed. in che year 1778, I aſſerted. i in 
2 note (page 23) that—* There is not, nor is it poſſible there ſhould be, . 
a word in any language, which has not a compleat meaning and ſigniti- 

a R 5 5 7 cation ; 
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32 | You were not wiſtaken, Sir. For though Voſſius and 
. Ne others have concurred with the cenſure which Priſcian : 
paſſes, on the Stoics for claſſing Prepoſitions and Conjunc- 


tions, &c. together under one head; ; yet in truth they are 
5 both to be accounted for in the ſame. Way. 


4 


s cation even — taken by ieſelf,.  Adjeftives, P pointes Adverb, &. 
ce have all compleat, ſeparate meanings, not difficult to be diſcovered.” 

| Having i in that letter explained the unmeaning conjunctions, with which | 
alone I had at that time any perſonal concern; and not foreſeeing that the 

© ay unmeaning Prepoſitions were afterwards by a ſolemn deciſion (but 
I 7, 2 1, Co without explanation) to be determined more certain than certainty ; I was 

C contented by that note to ſet other perſons who might be more capable and 
= more at leiſure than myſelf, upon an enquiry into the ſubject : being very , | 
bw | indifferent from whoſe hand the explanation might come to the public, I 2 
| muſt acknowledge myſelf a little diſappointed, that in cight years time, no 19.74 
1 perſon whatever has purſued the inquiry; although the ſucceſs I I had had with 7. g þ | 
. the Conjunctions might reaſonably have encouraged, as it much facilitated, [2 / 4 
* | the ſearch. But though all men (as far as I can learn) have admitted my ＋ 

particular proofs concerning the Conjunctions, none | haye been inclined (as - 
1 wiſhed they r might be) to puſh the principle of my reaſoning farther, add 
apply it to the other Particles. The in genious author of Eſſays H. Horical aud 


| Moral, publiſhed in 1785, ſays, (page 1 125)—< Poſſibly Prepoſitions were, _ 1 
4 ce at firſt, ſhort inte rjectional words, ſuch as our carters and ſhepherds make 222 
« uſe of to their cattle, to denote the relations of place. Or perhaps a 
ee more ſkilful Linguiſt and antiquarian may be able to trace them from 7: 2 


ce other words, as the Conjunctions have been traced by the author above 
« mentioned.” —It is therefore manifeſt, that the principle of my reaſoning * 5 
was either not ſufficiently opened by me, or has not taken ſufficient hold of 


the minds of others; and that it is $ neceſſary ſtill farther to apply it 0 the / Ae 
other Particles. | 


The | 


found amongſt the other Parts of Speech. The ſame ſort 


of corruption, from the ſame cauſe, has diſguiſed both: 


and ignorance of their true origin has betrayed Gramma- 


rians and Philoſophers into the myſterious and contra- 
dictory language which they have held concerning them. 
And it is really entertaining, to obſerve the various ſhifts 
uſed by thoſe who were too ſharp-witted and too ingenuous 


to repeat the unſatisfactory accounts. of theſe Prepoſitions, 


handed down by others ; and yet not ingenuous enough to 


acknowledge their own total ignorance on the ſubject. 


- 0 Grammarian ſays, it is none of his buſineſs ; but 
that it belongs to the philoſopher : and for that reaſon 


only he omits giving an account of them. Whilſt the 


- Philoſopher avails himſelf of his dignity; and, when he 
meets with a ſtubborn difficulty which he cannot unravel, 
(and only then), diſdains to be employed about Mord.. 


although they are the neceſſary channel through Which 1 his 
moſt precious liquors muſt flow. 


6 Grammatico ſatis eſt, ſays Sanctus, ſi tres has partes 


« poſteriores (ccil. Adverbia, præpoſttionet, Conjunctiones, 


* vocet Particulas indeclinabiles; & functus erit officio 


« perfecti grammatici,—Significationes enumerare, magis 
F + Philoſophi 
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The Prepoſitions as well as the Comjunctions are to be 


— 2 
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4 Philoſophi eſt quam Grammatici: quia grammatici 
“ munus non eſt, teſte Varrone, vocum fignificationes i in- 


4 dagare, fed earum uſum. | Propterea nos in arte hæc 
0 pretermiſſimus.” ack i RT 


„ 


Mr. Locke complains of the neglect of others in this 


particular; denies it to be his buſineſs “ to examine them 


« in their full latitude:“ and deelares that he “ intends 


„ not here, a full explication of them.” Like Scaliger— 


Non in animo 22 —And this ſerves him as an apology for 
not examining them at all in any latitude ; and for giving | 
no ex en of them wh atever in oy yy 1 


The Aon of Ks Port Royal atloſophicat grammar, | 


faves himſelf by an Almo. 4 Ce ſont pre/que les memes = 


4 rapports dans toutes les langues, qui ſont marquẽs par 


2 les Prepoſitions.“ And therefore he will content him- 


ſelf to mention ſome of the principal French Prepoſitions, 


without obliging himſelf to fix their exact number. And 


as Sanctius had his reaſon for turning the buſineſs over to 
a philoſophical grammar, whilſt he was treating of 2 par- 
ticular language: ſo this author, who was writing a general 


grammar, had his reaſon for leaving it to thoſe who wrote 
particular grammars — Ceſt m0 je me contentera 


— 


« de 


or PREPOSITIONS. | „ Ol 


+» - y 


« de rapporter i ici les principaus de ceux qui ſont. marques 
« par les prepoſitions de la Langue Frangoiſe; F ſans 
« nyobliger A en faire un denombrement exact, comme 1 
60 ſeroit neceſſaire Pour. une Gram maire rie 8 


M. Labbé de Condillacs ahi 13 ; moſt Great 
cavalier, and perfectly adapted to a writer of his deſcrip- 
tion.“ Je me bornerai a. vous en donner quelques 
« exemples : car Vaus juges bien, Monſeigneur, que je ne 
« me propoſe pas analyſer les acceptions de toutes les pre- 
« poſitions.” And again, concludes—- En voila aſſez, 
60 Monſeigneur * ! 2 


Even the 3 preſident de Broſſes, in his excellent 
treatiſe De la formation mechanique des Langues, is com- 
pelled to evade the inquiry. - L'aceroiſſement en tete 
« des mots y amene une quantite fort varice didees ac- 
4 ceſſoires. Ceſt un effet commun des Prepoſitions ; qui 


— . 


ws x the 9 manner he tips 0 over All ſorts of badge with the con- 
junctions. 


e Mais, Monſeigneur, il eſt inutile de faire 6 de toutes les 
conjonctions. —* Je ne crois pas, Monſeigneur, qu'il 14 ait rien de = 
* 4 remarquer ſur les conjonctions. | 


„%%% ͤ []ðꝭbE0d ious Parte U. Chap, 23. 


"300 pourroit 


310 


* 
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cc pourroit fournir la matiere d'un chapitre tres-philoſo. 


4 phique ſur leurs cauſes, leurs racines, leur force, leur 
« effet, leurs ſignifications, leur varietes. Je ne ferai que 


&« foucbher cette matiere en fort peu de mots dans un 


« exemple que je ON & ſeulement pour mettre fur 


& Jes votes.” | fn... 8 
Tem. II. Chap. 11. Art. 198. 


The laborious and judicious R. Johnſon, includes in one 


page of his National Grammar all that he has to offer on 


the Adverb, Conjunction, and Prepofition : and concludes 


with ſaying“ And nere, if I would ſhew the reader the 
e defectiveneſs of this Grammar (Lilly s) in the account : 


« it gives of the uſe of the Prepoſitions, it would make a 


. Uttle volume. 


« Sed nos immenſum ſpatio confecimus æquor, 
« Et jam tempus Equum fumantia ſolvere colla *.“ 


Our countryman Wilkins, who is fairer and more intel- 
agent an. any of __ does not deny that it falls IE 


i et, 


8 * — —— — 


* Aud in his Noctes nne he .. Prepoſitionum cas: 
1 ſtructio— 555 5 | 9 


We are come now to the moſt curious . of all grammar, and 
te which, if it were truly ſtated, would at once inſtruct, and entertain the 
te reader with a ſurprizing delight. 

And there he leaves i it. 


perly 


— 


— 


5 within his province; bait faves himſelf by ſeeing 
ſuch as he conceives /ufficient, Speaking of Particles, he 
ſays, (Part 3- Chap. 2.)—* The words of this kind are 
6 exceeding numerous and equivocal i in all languages, and 
a add much to the difficulty of learning them. It being 
« a very hard matter to eſtabliſh the juſt number of ſuch 
as in all kinds are neceflary 4, and to fix to them their 
« proper ſignifications: - which yet ought to be done in a 
« philgſopbical grammar. I ſhall in this Eſſay ſelect out of . 
« inſtituted languages, ſuch of the ſeveral ſorts as con- 
ceive uftcien for this purpoſe.” 


„ 


Lad 


The: learned Alexinder Gil a the denomination 
Conf. gn ifcativa ; which is more comprehenſive than Par- 
ticle, but not more explanatory. 


„ DE CONSIGNIFICATIVIS. 


« Vox conſignificativa Articulos comprehendit, Adverbia 
item, Conjunctiones, Præpoſitiones, Interjectiones. Et quia 
in his W e nihil difficultatis eſt, præter ipſam 


1 5 . 
\ 2 
0 


— * * 


„ cit 4 WY OY WE" "eg KY 2 tt. — — 


— 15 ä —ͤ— 
by. 4 Fre „ Af a. 


* No wonder that Wilkins found it ſo Led to fix the 8 which was 
neceſſary, ſince their number in every language depends merely upon how : 
many of the moſt common words ſhall become obſolete or corrupted, This 


being mere matter of particular fact and of accident, can have no place 3 in 
general or philoſophical grammar. 


3 | CC LO 4 vocum 
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„ yocum cognitionem, claſſes enim exdem ſunt, ut uſir 
7 idem qui Latinæ, et aliis linguis, ad 8 
5 harum rerum | ftudioſurn lectorem ablegabo. ? 


5 & eandem ſortiuntur naturam apud nos quam apud Latinos, 
« uſum quem apud Latinos, alioſque. Præpoſitiones 


( Si quis tamen harum aliquot voces potius adverbia eſſe 
« dicat; aut etiam ex adverbiis aliquot ad conjunctionum 


4 Neque aliquod grave detrimentum pateremur, ſi tam ad- 


4 clafſem redigerentur. Eft quidem nonnibil diſcrimini, 


. 
py 


perſon ; and upon Mr. Locke's authority, acknowledging : 


es; Anghica, Pag. 875 68. i 

Doctor Wallis, after Gibs example, ſays—« Adverbia 

« aliaſque gentes. Conjunctiones item eundem habent 
ce etiam eandem ſortiuntur naturam, quam aliis linguis, 
te clafſem referre malit: non tanti eſt ut hac de re quis 
6 contendat ; ; cum, & apud Latinos, eadem non raro vox 
e nunc pro adverbio, nunc pro oonjunctione cenſenda eſt. 
« yerbia quam conjunctiones & interjectiones, ad eandem 
oe 1 nts, Cap. XIII. 
| Greenwood rahly ventures a little farther than any other 


it to be his duty to do. what other grammarians had 
mene, ſays— = | 1 


61 


5 


« and ought to be done; but if this ſhall meet with any 
« encouragement, | I may be excited to make farther im- 


e provements in theſe matters, by taking more pains to 
« obſerve nicely the ſeveral #5 ag Y the e in dif- 


6 courſe 5. oe ot 


Now Green woods grammar did Avally i meet with very | 
great and extraordinary encouragement; and went through 
ſeveral editions ſpeedily during the author's life; but he 5 
never fulfilled his promiſe : nor indeed is there any thing 
about him, to incline us to believe that he was a fit Perlen 


for ſuch an a e e 


- But not to multiply quotations without end (in which 
you are much better verſed than I am) you know that all 


philoſophers, philologers and grammarians, who have 


owned a diſſatisfactien in the accounts already given of the 
particles, have yet, for ſome ſhuffling reaſon or other, all 


x & 8 # X . 
4 F f 1 F Y 423 by - 5 2 
5 Fo , 


a 


1 - 
_— * n ” N PY a — 


in the 1. manner 8 flips the ions. Be: But t this 5 


* ſhall ſuffice for the Conj junctions, ſince it would be too n to go 


through all the diviſions of them; and I > ſome other time explain 


them more e 8nd gec brate. / TEAR 


Ss „ deſired 
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am + ſenſible that what 1 have here done” "—(and he 
has done nothing}— is flight and ſuperficial to what may 


F err ug 2 22 1 * ä = P w"__ E 
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defired to be excuſed from ' giving! a asse = account 
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But why not.c concur with M. M de port 05 dt FE 
Preſident de Brofles.? They are free from the contradiction 
and inconſiſtency of Mr. Harris's account of the Prepoſi- 


. tions. For they acknowledge them to have a ſignification. 


—* On a eu recours, ſay the former, dans toutes les 
60 langues a une autre invention; qui a été dinventer de 
60 petits mots pour etre mis avant les noms; qui les a 
6 fait pelle Prepoſitions,” 37). | 


! "7 
S. £33 


4 M. a Broſſes, with great ingennohſbef tells us, 
(Traite de la formation mechanique des langues, Tom. 2. 
Chap. x1. Art. 198.)—“ Chacune des Prepoſitions a ſon 
« ſens propre, mais qu'on applique a beaucoup d'autres | 
“ ſens par extenſion N par approximation. Elles ſont des 


& formules abregees, dont Vuſage eſt le plus frappant 8 le 
66. plus commode dans toutes les langues pour .circonſtancier 


1 les idées: elle ſont qrelles- mèmes Racines primitives; 
« mais je hai pas trouve qutl ful pe ible dafſigner la cauſe 
„ de leur origine. tellement que Jen crois la formation 


Fo 


« purement arbitraire, e penſe de meme des Particules, 
We des Articles, des Pronoms, des Relatifs, des Conjonctions; 


5 | - 66 en 


315 


G en un motz de tous des agnes ſi frequens Abo 
« emploie pour lier les paroles ꝙ un diſcours, en former 
« une phraſe! conſtruite & lul donner un ſens determiné 
(e pour ceux qui rentendent. Car ce weſt qu'en faveur de 
( ceux qui ecoutent qu'on introduit cet appareil de tant de 
« conjonctions. Un homme ſeul au monde ne parleroit 
« que peu ou point. Il m'auroit beſoin d' aucune de ces 
conjonctions pour former ſa phraſe mentale. Les ſeuls 
c termes principaux lui ſuffiroient; ; parcequil en a dans 
« peſprit la perception circonſtancite; & qu'il ſcait. aflez 
« ſous quel aſpect il les emploie. Il men eſt pas de meme, 
« lorſqu'il faut exprimer la phraſe au dehors. Un tas de 

6 mots iſoles ne ſeront non plus une phraſe pour Pp audi- 
6 teur, qu "un tas de pierres toutes taillees ne ſeroient une | 
« maiſon, ſi on ne les arrangeoit dans leur ordre, & ſi on 
« ne les lioit pas du fable & de la chaux. Lappret de 
« cette eſpece eſt tres: preſſeè pour un homme qui veut ſe 
% faire entendre. Cependant la nature, les images, Timi- 
tation, Fonomatopee, out lui manque ici: car il n'eſt pas 
queſtion de peindre & de nommer aucun objet reel; mais 
© ſeulement de donner à entendre de petites combinaiſons 
* mentales, abſtraites, & vagues. Alors homme aura-uſ6 
pour conjonctions des premiers ſons brefs & vagues qui 
1 ai venolent a la bouche. Lhabitude en aura bientot. 
; 8 6-4; of Fait 
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6c 


E 


fait connoitre la force & en [1 Ces . Potts ſignes de 
nalen ſont reſtes en grand nombre dans 


75 ont en effet leurs dexiycs.” ; Ale 43s ret 1 HKD * e . 
And again (Art. 2 4404 66 Jak fait yoir combien il etoit 
difficile de trouver le premier germe radical des Parti- 


cules con jonctives du difcours:;- Leur examen ma fait 


traires; & que le prompt & prodigieux beſoin quon en 
a pour senoncer, ayant force; les hommes de chaque 


indetermine qui lui venoit à la bouche dans le beſoin 


ſignificati re. Il weſt guère plus aiſe daſſigner la pre- 


ſign ification des prepoſitions, de leur varieté à cet egard: 
car les mEmes ont pluſieurs ſens très-differents. Ceſt 


or PREPOSITIONS: 


chaque langue, 
ou Ton peut les confiderer comme ſons Tadicaux ; & ils 


* 


"an, 
2 
hl 
* I 


pencher a croire queelles etoient pour la plupart arbi- 


pays à prendre le premier monoſyllabe ou gefte vocal 
preſſant, Fuſage reiterè en avoit determine. rhabitude 


miere origine de Prepoſitions, quoiqu un peu plus com- 
ed que les ſimples EG e 


And again (Art. 274.) On auroit a es auſſi de bs 
cauſe des differentes terminaiſons dans les lan gues, de la 


une matiere extremement vaſte & tres -philoſophique.” 


"= Meſſieurs 
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 Meſfieurs de Port-Royal and M. de Broſſes deſerve for 
ever to be mentioned with reſpect and gratitude ; but, upon 


this occaſion, I muſt anſwer them in the words of Mer. 


Caſaubon (de lingua Hebraica) perſuadeant fortaſſe 


« illis; qui de verbis ſingulis, etiam vulgatiſſimis, A phi- 
6 loſophis, priuſquam imponerentur, itum in conſilium 


( cedunt. Nos, qui de verborum origine longe aliter 
ce opinamur, Planè 3 fabula habemus,” 


Language, it is true, is an Art, and a glorious ones: 
- whoſe influence extends over all the others, and in which 1 


finally all ſcience whatever muſt centre. But an art 


ſpringing from neceſſity, and originally invented by artle 6 


men; who did not ſit down like philoſophers to invent 


* de petits mots Pour etre mis avant les noms ;” nor yet did 
they take for this purpoſe “ des 3 fons brefs & 


E wagner . leur venoleni a la bouche * : but they took 


ſuch 


* It will ſeem the more extraordinary that M. de Broſſes ſhould entertain 


this opinion of the Particles, when we remember what he truly ſays of 


Proper names.—*. Tous les mots formant les noms propres ou appellatifs 


des perſonnes, ont en quelque langage que ce ſoit, ainſi que les mots for- 
* mants les noms des choſes, une origine certaine, une ſignification. deter- 


*« mince, une etymologie veritable. Ils n' ont pas, plus que les autres mots, 


« ete impoſes ſar.s cauſe, ni fabriques au haſard, evemvent. pour produre 
: | 8 2. 
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ſuch and the ſame (whether great or ſmall, whether mono- 
ſyllable or polyſyllable, without diſtinction) as they em- 
ploy ed upon other occaſions to mention the ſame real od. 


eds. For Prepofi tions alſo are the names of real objeas, 


And theſe fetits mots, happen in this caſe to be ſo, merely 
from their repeated corruption, owing to their frequent, 
lon es, and Perpetual. uſe. 


8 

vou aſſert then that what we call Prepoſi tions, and 
diſtinguiſh as a ſeparate part of ſpeech, are not a ſpecies 
of words eſſentially or in any manner different from the 
other parts: that they are not 66 little ꝛwordi invented 10 
& put before nouns, and to. which all languages have had re- 
ce courſe : but that they are in fact either N ouns or Verbs. 


And that (like the Conj unctions) Prepoſitions are only words 


which have been diſguiſed by corruption; and that Ety- 
mology will give us in all languages, what Philoſophy has 
attempted in vain. And yet cannot but perceive that - 


ſuch words as Prepoſitions, are abſolutely peceflary to diſ- 
courſe, | : 8 | 


— 8 _— * ib th. 11 Ah. . 


" — 
* . 8 a — "I — 
— 


e bruit vague. Cependant comme la plipart de ces mots ne portent 3 
£ Poreille de ceux qui les entendent aucune autre fignification que de de- 
« ſigner les perſonnes nommees ; c'eſt ſur tout à leur &gard que Je vulgare 


« eſt portẽ à croire qu'ils ſont denuẽs de ſens & d'etymologie.” 


2 —— med | H. 1 
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[ acknowledge them to be undoubtedly neceſſary. kor, 
as the neceſſity of the Article (or of ſome equivalent in- 
vention) follows from the impoſſibility of having. in lan- 
guage a diſtinct name or Particular term for each particular 0 
individual idea *; ſo does the neceſſity of the Prepoſition 
(or of ſome equivalent invention) follow from the impoſ- 
| ſibility of having in language a diſtinct complex term for 
each different collection of ideas which we may have occaſion 
to put together 1n diſcourſe. The addition or ſubtraction 
ol any one idea to or from a collection, makes it a different 
: collection: : and (if there were degrees of impoſſibility) it 
is ſtill more impoſſible to uſe in language a different and 
diſtinct complex term for each different and diſtin colleclion 
of ideas, than it is to uſe a diſtinct particular term for each 
particular and individual idea. To ſupply, therefore, the 
place of the complex terms which are wanting in a language, 
is the Prepoſition employed. By whoſe aid complex terms 
are prevented from being infinite or too numerous, and are 
uſed only for thoſe collections of ideas which we have moſt 
frequently occaſion to mention in diſcourſe. And this end , 5 25 
1s obtained in the moſt ſimple manner in the world. For 
a occafion | in communication to mention a collection 
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of ideas, for which there is no one ſingle complex term in 
the language, we either take that complex term which in- 
cludes the greateſt number, thou gh not All, of the ideas 
we would communicate; or elſe we take that com plex term 
which includes Al, and the feweſt ideas ore than thoſe 
| we would communicate : and then by the help of the pre- 


poſition, we either make up the deficiency 1 in the one 5 
or retrench the ſu perfluity i in the other. 


F or inſtance, 


1. 4 Houſe wir a Party-wall” 
2. 4 Houſe wiTHEOUT à roof.” 


In the firſt inſtance, the complex term is deficient : The 
Prepoſition directs to add what is wanting. In the ſecond 
inſtance, the complex term is redundant : The Prepoſition 
n to take away what i is ſuperfluous, 


Now conſidering it only | in this, the moſt ſimple light, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary, in either caſe, that the Prepoſi- 

tion itſelf ſhould have a meanin 8 of its own: for how 
could we otherwiſe make known by it our intention, 
whether of adding to or retrenching from, the deficient or 
redundant complex term we have employed? 


of PREPOSITION: 8. „ © 


5 


"If to one of” % our Te grammarians, 1 mould ſa⸗— ; 
« 4 Houſe, Joix; fie would aſk me Join ohat 95 = 
But he would not contend. that Join is an indeclinable 


word, and has no mean ing of it own: becauſe he knows 
that it is the Imperative of the Verb, the other parts of 
which are ſtill in uſe; and its own meaning is clear to 
him, though the ſentence is not compleated. If, inſtead 
of Join, I ſhould ſay to him,—* 4 Hou/e WITH ;”—he 


would {till aſk the ſame queſtion, « WITH what 9” Byt if | 
1 ſhould diſcourſe with him concerning the word wiTH, he 


would tell me that it was a Prepoſition, an indeclinable word, 

and that it had no meaning of its own, but only a conno- 
lation or conſigni ification. And yet it would be evident by 
his queſtion, that he felt it had a meaning of its own; 


which 15 inden the ſame as JoIN . And the only dif- 


ference 


x . 
— x ** * 5 2 
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* With is alſo ſometimes the Imperative of pypSan. To be, Mr. 
Tyrwhit, in his Gloſſary (Art. BuT) has obſerved truly, that“ By and 
* wiTH are often ſynonimous. They are always ſo; when wiTa is the 
* Imperative of pyn dan: for zy is the Imperative of Beon. I be. 


He has alſo in his Gloſſary (Art. wiTH) - ſaid truly, that—““ Warn 
* meſchances Wirn miſaventure, WIr n. ſorwe. 5316. 779). 6916. 4410. 


* 5390. 5922. are to be conſidered as parenthetical curſes.” —For the | 


 lteral meaning of thoſe phraſes, is (not God yeve, but) nE miſchance, Bt 
miſadventure, BE ſorrow, to him or them concerning whom theſe words are 
poken, But Mr. Tyrwhit is miſtaken, when he ſuppoſes—*< with evil 
Prefe. 5829. WITH harde grace. 7810, wiTH ſory grace. 12810,” to 
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ference between the two words WII TH and JOIN, is, that 


the other parts of the verb {1þAnNy prvan, zo Join (of which 
WITH is the imperative) have ceaſed to he employed in the 


language *, So that my er ſtand * 


1 1 5 A Houſe 


n _— — „ 


* — — ae — 


have the ſame meaning: for in thoſe three inſtances, wrTH is the Wopefide 
of VIPAN ; nor is any en curſe or wiſh ed in either of 


thoſe inſtances. 


As wirn means join, ſo the 8 W 1 ave, 


means And Have that, or Have that alſo. And it was formerly | written 


Bene en h . Avezque. So Boileau, Satire 1. 


10 Quittons donc pour jamais une ville i importune : : 
« On Vhonneur eſt en guerre Avxcayx la fortune.” 


And again, Satire 5. 


« Mais qui mo aſſurera, qu en ce longe A dans, 
« A leurs fameux epoux vos ayeules fidelles 

« Aux douceurs des galands furent toujours rebelles ? 
«« Et comment ſgavez-vous, fi quelqu' audacieux . 

« N'a point interrompu le cours de vos ayeux? 

« Et ſi leur ſang tout pur avtceve leur nobleſſe, 
« Eſt paſſe Juſqu à vous de Lucrece en Lucrece,” | 


» We ſtill retain in Engliſh ſpeech, though not often uſed in | books the 
ſubftantives Wirtz or Wirnx, W1THERsS, and W1THER- SID © 


« Me thou ſhalt uſe i in what thou wilt, and doe that with 2 ſlender twiſt, 
5 dat none can doe with a tough With.” 
alan and bis England. Pag. 136. 

- | «c They 
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1.9 Houfe Join a Party nel. Ta DIHOW 7; 5 A 
2. A Houſe Br-ouT a ä F100, e b a 4070 


And indeed ſo far has always been plainly perceived 


that wiTH and WITHOUT are directly oppoſite and contra- 
dictory. Wilkins, without knowing what the words really 
were, has yet well expreſſed their meaning, where he ſays 
that wir k is a prepoſition—& relating to the notion of 


40 focial or circumſtance of ſociety affirmed ; and that WI TH- 
« OUT is a prepoſition relating to the ſame notion of f ſocial, 


« or circumſtance of e denied.” T 


x, * * 1 8 
- * . * 4 * \ : * Y 
"EX. 2% d a * 1 MY 1 . Jy 


£6 
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« They had arms en the ſtraw in the boat; and had cut the WIT RES 


* that held the oars of the town-boats, to prevent -any purſuit, if they | 


* ſhould be forced to fly.” 5 Ludlouis Memoirs. Pag. 435. 


| And again, pag. 437. One of the four watermen was the perſon who 
cut the WiTHs of all the town-boats, to prevent them from purſuing,” 


e This troubleſom rowing, though an ingenious invention of the Chineſes, 


„ hath raiſed this proverb amongſt them, that their Boats are paper, and 


*© their watermen iron; becauſe they are made of very thin boards, like our 
* ſlit deal, which are not nailed, but faſtened together with WI ns, in the 
* Chineſe tongue called rotang ; by which means the boats, though often 
_ © beaten by the ſtrong current againſt the rocks, ſplit not, bur bend and 


give W. Hi ory of Ching. By Iobn Ogilly, Vol. 2. pag. 60g. 


The only furniture belonging to the houſes, appears to be an SA = 


veſſel made of bark, by tying up the ends with a WiTas,” : » / 
| . Captain ts; defeription of Botany Buy. 
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And it would puzzle the wiſeſt dul de to diſcover 


oppoſition and contradiction in two words, where neither 


of them had any fignification. 


wo = 
According then to your explanation, the Prepoſition | 


WITHOUT, is the very ſame word, and has the very ſame 
meaning as the Conjunction wiTHoUT, Does not this in 


ſome meaſure contradict what you beforg aſſerted, con- 


cerning the faithfulneſs of words to the ſtandard under 


which they were originally enliſted? For there does not 


appear in this caſe to be anv melting down of two words 


into one, by ſuch a corruption as you before noticed in 
ſome of the Conjunctions. And yet here is one and the 


ſame word uſed both as a Conjunction and as a Prepoſition, 


i 
There is nothing at all extraordinary, much leſs contra - 
dictory in this; that one and the ſame word ſhould be ap- 


plied indifferently either to ſingle wordt or to ſentences : 


(for you muſt obſerve that the apparently dj iferent applica- 


tion conſtitutes the only difference between Conjunctions 
and Prepoſitions): For I may very well employ the fame 

word of direction, whether it be to add a word or to add 
a ſentence : And again, one and the ſame word of direction 


will | 
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will ſerve as well to take away a word as to take away a 


ſentence. No wonder therefore that our anceſtors (who 
were ignorant of the falſe diviſions and definitions of 


Grammar which we have ſince received) ſhould have uſed. 
BUT indifferently to direct the omiſſion either of a word, | 


or of a ſentence : and ſhould have uſed WITHOUT alſo in- 
differently for the omiſſion of a ſentence or of a word. But 
after our authors became more generally and better ac- 
quainted with the diviſions and definitions of the Greek 
and Latin Grammarians, they attempted by degrees to 


make our language alſo conform to thoſe definitions and 
diviſions. And after that it was, that BUT ceaſed to be 


commonly uſed as a known Prepoſition ; ; and WITHOUT 
ceaſed to be correctly uſed as a Conjunction. | 


As the meaning of theſe two words BuT (I mean that 


part which is corrupted from Buran) and WITHOUT, is 
exactly the ſame, our authors would moſt likely have had 


ſome difficulty to agree amongſt themſelves, which ſhould 5 
be the Prepoſition and which the Conjunction; had it not 


been for the corruption of Bor, which becaming BUT, 
muſt neceſſarily decide the choice for though WITHOUT 
could very well ſupply the place of the Prepoſition BUT, it 


could not ſupply the place of the Bor part of the Con- 
Jjundtion Bur: whereas Bur could entirely ſupply the place 


of 


* 
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WITHOUT from the number of conjunctions. | 


„ of vherost io. 


of the Clu WITHOUT. And this, 1 take it, is the 
reaſon why BUT has been retained as a Conjundtion, and 
WITHOUT has been retained as a a Prepoſition, | 


Nor" however that My have been able 0 to baniſh the 


old habit of our language, as that BUT ſhould always be 


uſed as a Conjunction, and witHouT always as a Prepo- 
ſition. Th: mean that BUT ſhould always apparently be ap- 


plied to Jentences, and WITHOUT always to words; for that, 


it muſt be remembered, is the only difference between 


1 Conjunctions and Prepoſitions) : for BUT is ſtill uſed fre- 5 


quently as a Prepofi tion : though Grammarians, forgetful ; 
or heedleſs of their own Defliiftidhe; are > pleaſed to call it 


always a Conjunction; 3 
As thus, A Bur one.“ 


And, though it is not 20⁰ an approved uſage, it is very 


frequent in common ſpeech to hear wirhour uſed as 3 


conjunction; where, inſtead of wi T Hour, a correct modern 
ſpeaker would uſe UNLESS, or ſome other equivalent 
acknowledged conjunction: and that for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe it has pleaſed our Grammarians to exclude 


B. And 
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Undoubtedly. Nor do mean to cenſure thoſe who 
follow cuſtom for the propriety of a particular language: 
I do not even mean to condemn” the cuſtom: for in this 

inſtance it is perfectly barmleſs. But 1 condemn the falſe 
philoſophy which cauſed 95 | F condemn thoſe who wilfully 


. * Wer? If 
| ſhut their eyes, and affect no t..to perceive the indifferent 
application of BUT, AND, Liver, 1F, ELSE, Kc. both! to words 
wit 46 CIO © 1 bt 


and to ſentences ; - and ſtill endeavour by their definitions to 
uphold a diſtinction which they know does not exiſt even 
in the practice of any language, and which . ooghs to 
know PAPA ict mn (POE Ye , gy 


t:}; 


7 | 
e whe 


To the „ indeed, who muſk : not Fan Hrs children 
about the corruption of words, the diſtinction of prepo- 
ſitions and conjunctions may be uſeful enough (o Mn account 
of the caſes Which they govern when applied to words; 
and which they cannot govern when applied 9. ſentences) ; 1 


and for ſome. ſuch rezſon, Perhaps, both th this and many 


80 24 


other diſtinctions were at firſt introduced. N or would they 
have canſed an w or PvP» My the age e, 
5 had 
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had not adopted theſe diſtinctions; ; taken them for real 

differences in nature, or in the operations of the burgy 

mind; arid then attempted to account for what he did not 

underſtand. And thus the Grammatif has miſled the 
te . and both of them the ON NS 


of OE $7 5 LI 4 1 „ 8 
ON 


— 
© + * 
; hs 8 ; Brazen F . * 
. 4 * NY ) wy ;#.. 6 1 9 
my 


- be... q 11 


cc. San we SANS ah SANS taſte,” SANS every ae 


1 This prepoſition too, which was formerly uſed inſtead 
4 65 nnn 


1 4 


9 * irh or, you mean, 1 ſuppoſe, to account for in the 


1 - WT lame r manner : ; It c can be ſnewn, T ſuppoſe, to be the Im- 


ee of ſome obſolete Saxon verb, having a ſimilar 


+ "4 9 
: F ; 
- 414 1 N 


Saxs, though ſometimes uſed inſtead of WITHOUT, is 
not an Engliſh but a French Prepoſition, , and therefore to 
be derived from another ſburce. „ 


& 7 * ' 4 * ry 


Et j je "conſerverai, malgré votre menace, = 
6 Une ame Sans Wee Saws crainte, et Saus audace.” 
CCC Adela ide. 


1 4 4 * 4 „ 4 A 
N. 3 


Ne or is Wo a verb, but a  fubfantiv ard it means ſimply 
. iti is one proof, amon git. many others, that Plu- 
tarch's | half-conjefture was not ill- founded. After all, he 
thinks' it may be worth confiderin ing, whether the Prepo- 


gy — . —e— 


ſitions 


W 1 


tions may not be * little fragments of words, uſed 
in haſte and for diſpatch, inſtead of the whole words &. 


SANS is corrupted from the prepoſition Senza of the Italians : Y 6 
"0 old Italian anthors een Sanza ab, who frequently uſe 


| - . ; 7 1 f v 7 n „ 
4 * 1 le « 4 
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rape na- x64 e 6 W Ypupouris dc. e 
| Ke arena Zurmnare. 9. 1 


Py cc Vai as taverns, riparit in c NY et dove ſi giuoca ſpendi 


Machiavelli. Clitia. Allo. 3. Sce. 4. 


« Spxza et SANZA \ (lays Menage) Da Abſentia, per afereſi, 10 cava it 
* Cittadini, Viene ſecondo me da fine (come lo Spagmiolo Artes da Ante) 


„ SANZA modo,” ; 


« bine. Sines. Senes. (onde il Franceſe Sens, che fi pronunzia Sans) Senſe. ee 


« FSenſa, Senza. SANZA diſſer piu volentieri gli antichi.“ 


Again Menage fays, that Sans deſſus deſſous, ſhould be written | 
22 deſſous * comme on ecrit, En tout Sens, dece Sens la, &c. Sens, 


c'eſt à dire, Face, viſage, ſituation, poſture, &c.—Menage is ſurely wrong : 


for it means, without top or bottom, i. e. a fituation of confuſion in which 
you cannot diſcern the top from the bottom; or ſay which is the top and 


which the bottom. We tranſlate it by a ſimilar an Pape in Tk 
Ude down, by our old authors. More properly written | . % down. 


«© But the other partie was ſo ſtronge, 
That for the lawe of no ſtatute 
There maie no right be execute: 
And upon this diviſion 
. The londe was tourned vr 50 Downs.” 
Gower. Lib. 2. Fol. 37 Pap. 1 . Gul. 2. 


« Do lawe awaie, nr is a kynge? DATE FT. 
| Where | is the' right of any chynge 
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it thus; 2 SENZA di te. i. e. — 4 te. The French 
(as we have ſeen in Ches) omit the Segnacaſo, and ſay 
SANs roi. And as from the Italian Aſſenza they have their 


Z a; 4 or, as they pronounce it, Abſance or Abſans; ſo 


have they their prepoſition Sans from SENZA or nen. 


But I perſuade myſelf that you can have no doubt of the 


meaning of this prepoſition SANS, when you find the ſig- 
nification of its oa e words equally clear in other 


9 4615 ; 


The Greek . ow is the \corrngtod Imperative 
of xen, to ſever, to digjoin, to ſeparate. 


The German prepoſition Sonptn,. the imperative of 
Sondern, which has the ſame AR, as . | 


The Dutch prepoſition ZONDERs the imperative of Zon- 
deren, with the ſame meaning. 5 


The Latin prepoſition SINE, 1. e. Sit 1 ne. Be not. 


tn... ot. „ — i. 


* 2 9 W Gol. of 2 — 9 


. 17 that * be no e in londe ? 
This ought a kynge well underſtonde, 
As he whiche is to lawe ſwore, 
That if the lawe be forelore | 
Withouten EXCCUCioNn, 
It maketh a londe turne ur 50 DOWNE.” 
ane, Lib. 7. Tol. 159. yo 1. Col, 1. 
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The Italian Fuori PENS © f 
The Spaniſh Afuera (as Puerta from Porta)| From the J 32 
The French Hors * (by their old authors Latin Poris V TE TT 
1 written Pors 1 ee ee 1 | 


: + 


E YEE F "IN 2 


* Metis, Cambiamenti 2 Letters, page 85 exemplite Hor, aſed by | 
the F rench for Forts, © | | 


+ * Toure la troupe beo lors endö, 
Fons le * qui trembloit pour fa vie,” | 5 
| it Contes de ” Fontaine, | 2 aui. a 


„ Elle ttoit jeune et belle creature, 
Plaiſoit beaucoup, Fons un point qui gibbet 
Toute I affaire, et qui ſeul rebutoit 
Js you aden c'eſt qu'elle Etoit aware. 
Cunts de la Fontaine. Le Golan Eſeroc. 


Brantome, Des Dames Mupres, cites an account of the funeral of Gveen 
Anne of Bretagne . Ne furent à I offrande Foxs Monſieur d'Angouleſme,” 
And Aga La reyne fut en colore de ce que tout ce grand convoy 
© n' avoit paſsẽ outre, ainſi qu elle attendoit, Foxs Monſieur ſon fils, et 
* le roy de Navarre,” “ 


t The Greek ups brenne the Doric bee «6d als 1238 nun whence 
Fores, Foris, whence the Italian Fuora, Fuore, Fuori, and the French Fors ; 
which, in the prepoſitive and conjunctive uſe of it, the French have latterly 
changed to Hors : but they have not ſo changed it when in compoſition. | 
They ſay indeed Fauxbourg corruptly for Forſbourg, as it was anciently 
wines by Froiſſart and others; I“ La Bourg de Four n'eſtoit ancienne- 
* ment I un un qu'on appelloit en e Bourg de Feur, c'eſt 
U u 2 + 08; 


* 3 * 
4 


e à dire, Bourg de Debors,” Hiſtoire de la ville de Geneve par Jacob 
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-Whence Horns, i. e. (put out) by the addition of the 


£ 3 of W 


If there were no hor relations declared by the prepo- 


; ftlons, beſides thoſe of adding or taking away, perhaps 


this explanation might convince me; but there are aſſuredly 


Prepoſitions employed for very different purpoſes. And 
_ Inſtead of ſelecting ſuch. inſtances as may Happen to be 


ſuited particularly to your own hypotheſis, I ſhould have 


| more ſatis faction if you would exemplify in thoſe Which 
. Mr. Harris has 8 2 1 illuſtrate 225 hypotheſis. 


„ From. theſe principler” (he fas, Book n. Chap. 3.) 
& jt follows, that when we form a ſentence, the ſubſtan- 
« tive without difficulty coincides: with the verb, from the 


n _—y 


Spon ; who gives us likewiſe from their Archives the tranſlation of it into 
Burgi Foris. For the ſame reaſon, I ſuppoſe a part of the town of Reading, 
in Berkſhie,, | is called The Forbery.] but in their compounds the French 
retain For: « Corbleu, je luy paſſerois mon epee au travers du corps, 
à elle et au galant, fi elle avoit Forfait a ſon honneur 


| George Dandin. Act I, Sce. 4. 


From the F 8 we have many Engliſh words preceded by Por with this 
meaning as, 9 Forecloſe, &c, and we * had anciently many more. 


* *® Mm" 
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natural coincidence of ſubſtance and energy,—The Sun 
warmeth.—$0 likewiſe the energy with the ſubje& on 


which it operates.—Warmeth the earth. fo likewiſe 


both ſubſtance and energy with their proper attributes. 
—The ſplendid ſun genially warmeth the fertile earth,— 
But ſuppoſe we were deſirous to add other ſubſtantives; * 


ce as for inſtance, Air, or Beams : How would theſe coin- 
« cide, or under what character could they be introduced: 


Not as Nominatives or Accuſatives, for both thoſe places- 


are already filled; the Nominative, by the ſubſtance 
Sun; the Accuſative by the ſubſtance Eartb. Not as 
Attributes to theſe laſt, or to any other thing: for at- 


4 tributes by nature, they neither are nor can be made. 


Here then we perceive the riſe and uſe of pre poſitions. 
By theſe we connect thoſe ſubſtantives to ſentences, 


which at the time are unable to coaleſce of themſelves. 
Let us aſſume for. inſtance a pair of theſe connectives, 


rund and WITH, and mark their effect upon the ſub- 
ſtances here mentioned. The. [plendid” Jun WITH bis 
beams genially warmeth run the ain the fertile earth, — 
The. ſentence as before remains intire and one; the 
ſubſtantives required are both introduced; and not a 


word which was there before, 18 detruded from. its 


proper place,” 


The 
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The firft of this pair of his connectives (wiry) you 
have already explained, and I am willing to admit ie 
explanation. It 15, The ſplendid ſun join bis beam. 
inſtead of one " Be complex term including dun and 
beams. ” 


But of what real obje is THROUGH the name ? 

7 , | H. | ; 
| Of a very common one indeed * For as the French 
peculiar prepoſition CHEZ is no other than the Italian 
ſubſtantive casa or CA, ſo is the Engliſh jp 


THOROUGH f, Thourough, Thorow, Through, or Thro', no 
other than the Gothic 0 ane or the 3 


— 1 * LY . y 1 Pr "IR K 1 3 


All Particles are in truth, in all gk; the ſigns of the me 2 
mon and familiar ideas, and thoſe which we have moſt frequently occaſion 
to communicate: they had not otherwiſe become Particles, So very much 
miſtaken was Mr. Locke, when he ſuppoſed them to be the ſigns or marks 
of certain operations of the mind for which we had either zone or very de- 
ficient names; that the Particles are always the words which were the moſt 

common and familiar in the language from which they came. 5 


1 8. Johnſon calls © Thorough, —the word Through extended into to 
« ſyllables.” What could poſſibly be expected from ſuch an Etymologiſ 


as this? He might, with as much veriſimilitude, ſay that SAIUAAA was 
the word Soul extended into three ſyllables, or that Exenporuen was the word 
Aims extended into fix. 


3 — „„ blue 


bike Thurub 2 nd. like + them, mains: Dow gas | 


80 that Mr. Harris's inſtance (tranſlated into modern 
engliſh) ſtands thus, 


« The ſplendid ſun—Join his beams—genially warmeth 
«© —PASSAGE be air—(or, the air being the paſſage or 
medium) * the fertile earth” And in the ſame manner 
may you tranflate the prepofition Through in every inſtance 
FIRE Thro is uſed in Engliſh, or its equivalent prepoſition 

is uſed in any other . 


After having fron in what manner the ſubſtantive Houſe 
became a prepoſition in the French, you will not wonder 
to ſee Door become a prepoſition in the Engliſh : and 
though 1 in the firſt inſtance it was more eaſy for you to 
perceive the nature of the French prepoſition Chez; be- 
cauſe, having no prepoſition eorreſponding to it in Engliſh, 
there was f much prejudice out of your way; yet I am 
perſuaded you will not charge this to. me as a fantaſtical or 
far-fetched —— when I have placed before m 
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* So, I ſuppoſe, the Greek Sod 1 has given the Latin and Talian 
e Fer, the F French Par, and the pn Fer. 
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one view, the words employed to ſignify the ſame idea in 


thoſe languages to which our own Has the neareſt affinity, 


| Subſtantive. 1 3 ED Prepoſ Hon. 
N Thorough. 


Thurgh, + Thorow. 
ads! con Thro. j 


Dupuh. Durh. 
J Ppuh. Don 1 5 


Door 


Engliſh ) Thorruke * 


(Dopa. Dupu 
| Anglo-Sax. Dupe. Dupe 
\ 280 $7 


** ITS" 


** 
* 3 


RY. © T han el 8 gon: 18 ay! yate 1 all 9 This jdt 


ec a} ſs the Thorruke of all wycked and'vylayne thoughtes.“ 


Chaucer. + * Perſons Tak. Fol. 111. pag. 1, col. 2. 
+ * So in an antient roll in verſe, exhibiting the deſcent of the family 


e of the lords of Clare in Suffolk, preſerved i in the Auſtin Fri riary at Clare, 


« and written in the year 1356, | 
4x08 —80 coriloyned be ; 
«« Ulſtris-armes and Gloceſtris Thurgh and Thurgh, 
« As ſhewith our wyndowes in houſes thre.” 
Marton Hiſt. of Engl. Poetry. Vol. I. pag. 302. 
* Rs by thynfynyte grace and "mains of our ſaid lord "Pp the 
e meane of the mediatnce of mercy.” _ 
The Didtes and Sayinges of the Philghpher „. 1477. 
4 The Gredks abbreviated in the ſame manner as the Englif:: and as 
we uſe Iro for Thorough, ſo they uſed Opa for Ove. Thus we fad 
Ouvpnbpa, the Urethra, or Urine paſlge, compounded of Oupe and Opa, 
and by abbreviation G . | 
ip hipan heopa cyqueean wape Seanp hebben. heald hine mon on 


_ hip. and Sar næbbe Sonne ma Supa Bonne reo cy ſuce. 
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galhlantive. . 8 Prepofe tion. 
A Ne. 


Goth. | Anx 


(eure. Deur c 1 | 
D | Door Docs. {oO I. 


- 4 5 urch 
German Thur. Thor. 3 | 


ſcrhurah. Thuruh. Thurah. 
1 Thur. Thor. 4 Thur. Duruch. 
Tura. Dura. Duruc. Duruh. 
Dure. Uburch. Durh. 


Teuton. 


Though it is not from Aſia or its confines, that we are 


to ſcek for the origin of this part of our language; vet is 


it worth noticing here, that the Greek (to which the 
Gothic has in many particulars a conſiderable reſemblance) 
employs the word our for Door. And both the Perſian 


(which in many particularꝭ reſembles the Teutonic *) and 
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* « On n'eſt pas etonne de trouver du rapport entre I Anglois & le 
* Perſian: car on ſcait que le fond de la langue Angloiſe eſt Saxon; . 
* quiil a une quantitẽ d'exemples qui montre une affinite marquee entre 


„Alle mand & le Perſan.“ 
Form. mechan. des 3 Tom. l. Art. 166. 
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the Chaldean, uſe THRO for Door. You will obſerve, that 
the Teutonic uſes the ſame word Thurah both for the ſub- 
| ftantive, (Door) and for what is called the Prepoſition 
(Thorough). The Dutch, which has a ſtrong antipathy to 
our Th, uſes the very word Door for both. The Anglo- 
ſaxon, from which our language immediately deſcends, 
employs indifferently for Door either Dure or Thure. 'The - 
modern German (directly contrary to the modern Engliſh) 
uſes the initial Th (Thur) for our ſubſtantive (Door) and 
the initial D (Durch) for our prepoſition (Thorough) : and 
it is remarkable, that this ſame difference between the 
German and the Engliſh, prevails in almoſt all caſes, where 
the two languages. employ a word of the ſame Origin, 
having either of thoſe initials. Thus Diſtel und Dorn 
in German are — Titles and Thorns in Engliſh. So the 
Engliſh Dear, Dollar, Deas are in German Theur, Thaler, 


Theil. 
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| 1 both concur that Door, &c. are de- 

rived from the Greek Thura: Skinner ſays, perhaps they 

are all from the Greek Thura : : and then without any 

reaſon (or rather as it appears to me againſt all reaſon) 
chuſes rather uſeleſly to derive the ſubſtantive Door from 
the Anglo-ſaxon prepoſition Thor, Thrub, Thurhb. But! 


am perſuaded, that Door and Thorough have one and the 
5 
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fame Gothic origin AANKR, mean one and the ſame thin 83 . 
and are in fact one and the ſame word. 


B. 

. There is an inſuperable objection, which, I fear, you 
have not conſidered, to this method of accounting for the 
Prepoſitions : for if they were really and merely, as you 
imagine, common Nouns and Verbs, and therefore, as you 
ſay, the names of real objecs, how could any of them be 
employed to denote not only 4. ferent () but even con« 


trary relations ? Yet this i 1s univerſally maintained, not only 
= Mr. Harris, but 5 Meſſrs. de Port Royal (+ " by i the 


—__ ** — — 5 — „ = * 
9 — — 


(*') « Certains mots ſont Adverbes, Prepofitions, & Conjondtions en 
*« meme temps. Et repondent ainſi en meme temps A diverſes parties 
d'oraiſon, ſclon que la Grammaire les employe diverſement.” 


Burrunx, Art. 150, 


(+*) © On n'a ſuivi en aucune langue, ſur le ſujet des prepoſitions, v2 - 
que la raiſon auroit deſire : qui eſt, qu'un rapport ne fut marque que par 
« une prepoſition & qu'une prepoſition ne marquit qu 'un ſeul rapport, 
Car il arrive au contraire dans toutes les langues ce que nous avons vu 
© cans ces exemples pris de la F rangoiſe; qu un meme rapport eſt ſignifiẽ 
* par pluſieurs prepoſition & qu une meme prepoſition marque divers 
rapports.“ 


M. M. de Part Reyal. | 


_ preſident 
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moſt eſteem ; and even by Wilkins (“) and Locke. 
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neofldemt de Brofles, and by all thoſe writers whom you 


Now if theſe words have a meaning as you contend, 


and are conſtantly uſed according to their meaning, which 
you muſt allow, (becauſe you appeal to the uſe which is 


made of them as proof of the meaning which you attribute 
to them): how can they poſſibly be the names of rea! 
and unchangeable objecks, as common nouns and verbs are? 


1 am ſure you muſt ſee the neceſſity of mpourBing theſe 
neee appearances. 


* 
Moſt ſurely, And I think you will as readily acknow- 


ledge the neceſſity of firſt eſtabliſhing the facts, before you 
call upon me to reconcile them. Where is the Prepoſition 
to be found which is at any time uſed in contrary or even 
in different meanings? 


(9) Some of theſe prepoſitions are abſolutely determined either to no- 
tion or to reft, or the Terminus of Motion. Others are relatively appli- 


Ca) 


« cable to both, Concerning which this rule is to be obſerved : that thoſe 
which belong to motion cannot ſignify reſt ; but thoſe which belong to 


a” 


0 


* may 1 motion in the terminus,” | 1 
| | WILKINS, Part III. Chap. Jo 
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Very many inſtances have been given; but none ſtronger 9 [| 
than thoſe produced by Mr. Harris of the Prepoſitio n 1 
ROM; Which he ſhews to be uſed to denote three very 11 


different relations, and the two laſt in abſolute contradi&tion 
to cach other. | 


« FROM, he ſays, denotes the detached relation of Body ; 
« as when we ſay— Theſe Figs came FROM Turkey,—S0 as 
« to Motion and Reſt, only with this difference, that Bere 
« the prepoſition varies its character with the Verb. Thus 
« if we ſay — That lamp bangs FROM re cieling—the pre- 
« poſition FROM aſſumes a character of quieſcence. But 
« if we ſay—That lamp is falling FROM e cieling,—the 
« prepoſition in ſuch caſe aſſumes a character of Motion. 


Now 1 ſhould be glad you would ſhew me what one 
Noun or Verb can be found of ſo verſatile a character as 
this prepoſition: what name of any one real object or ſign 
of one idea, or of one collection of ideas, can have been 
inſtituted to convey theſe different and oppoſite r meanin gs? *. 


Truly, none that I know of. But I take the word 
FROM pe. tion, if you chuſe to call it ſo)—to haye as 
clear, 3 
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clear, as preciſe, and at all times as uniform and un. 
equivocal a meaning, as any word in the language. 


means merely BEGINNING, and nothing elle. 


ginning, Origin, Source, fountain, author * 


as inconſiſtent and contradictory as himſelf. 


, Figs came FROM Turkey. 
Lamp Falls FROM Cieling. 


Lamp n FROM Cieling. 


FROM 


It is ſimply 

the Anglo-ſaxon and Gothic Noun Fnum, FRNM, B.. 
Now then, if 
you pleaſe, we will apply this meaning to Mr. Harris's 
formidable inſtances, and try whether we cannot make 
FROM ſpeak clearly for itſelf, without the aſſiſtance of the 
interpreting Verbs; who are ſuppoſed by Mr. Harris, to 
vary 115 character at will, and make the prepoſition appear 


Came is a complex term for one ſpecies of motion. 


Fall is a complex term for another ſpecies of INGO. 


Hangs is a complex term for a ſpecies of attachment 


* 


Have we 3 to „ or mention the cou- 
MENCEMENT or BEGINNING of theſe motions and of this 


n 


— 


— PRI dt 


* 


1 « Ne hedd JE re ve on Fhumman pophre he PG papman and 
That is, Annon legiſtis, quod qui eos in Principio creavit 
ereavit eos marem & ſœminam. St. Matt. xix. * 


0 rman. 
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atachment; ; and the place where theſe motions and this 
attachment commence or begin ? It is impoſſible to have 
complex terms for each occaſion of this ſort. What more 
natural then, or more ſimple, than to add the ſigns of 
| thoſe ideas, viz. the word BEGINNING (which will remain 
always the ſame) and the name of the Place (which will 
perpetually . ? 


Thus, 
« Figs came — BEGIN NIN G Turkey. 
„Lamp fall—BEGINNING Cieling. 
0 Lamp hangs—BEGINNING Cicling.” 
That 1 is 


Turkey the Place of BEGINNING to come. 
Cieling the Place of BEGINNING to fall, 
Cicling the Place of BEGINNING to hang. 


B. 


Ton have here ſhewn its meaning when it relates to 


Place; but Wilkins tells us, that © FROM refers primarily 


to place and / tuation; and ſecondarily to time. So that 
you have yet given but half its meaning. | 


— FroM morn till night thi eternal Larum rang.” — 5 


＋ here 3 18 NO place referred to in this line. 
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and of its correſpondent prepoſitions in other languages, had been clearly 
- underſtood ; the Greek and Latin Churches would never have differed con- 
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From relates to every thing to which BEGINNING ro- 
lates , and to nothing elſe : and therefore is referable to 
Time as well 2 as to motion: without which indeed there can 
be no Time. | 


_ ! o 
— 1 *» 1 FS — . 


1 —_— — 2 4 — 


s it r to o ſuppoſe that, if the meaning of this word aon, 


cerning the Eternal Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt rRoπS the Father, or 


ron the Father and the Son. And that, if they had been determined to 


ſeparate, they would at leaſt have choſen ſome ſafer cauſe of ſchiſm? 


Apelles. J have now, Campaſpe, almoſt made an end. 
7.0 Campaſpe. You told me, Apelles, you would never end. 
« Ap. Never end my love: for it ſhall be Eternal, 
% Cam, That is, neither to have Beginning nor ending,” 
: Campaſpe by Jobn Lilly. A 4 See, 3 


oc B ure, as without end 
Without Beginning. 


Paradiſe Regained. Book 4. Line 39 190 


66 10 ſay that Immenſi ity does not ſignify boundleſs ſpace, and that Eternity 

« does not ſignify Duration or Time without Aan and end; is, I 
« think, affirming that words have no meaning.“ 

Dr. Sam. Clarke” s fifth Reply to Leibnitz's fifth Paper. Sect. 187.106 


Is it pre ſumptuous to ſay, that the explanation of this ſingle prepoſition, 


would have decided the controverſy more effectually, than all the authorities 
and all the ſolid arguments produced by the wiſe and honeſt biſhop Proco- 


powicz? And thus have withheld one handle at leaſt of reproach, from 


thoſe who afſert—< Que l'on pourroit juſtement definir la theologic—L'art 


« de compoſer des chimeres en combinant enſemble des qualites impo ibles 
* concilier,” —Syſteme de la Nate Tom. II. 1 FL 


ee The 


Still I have difficulty to truſt to this explanation. For 
Dr. S. Johnſon has numbered up 7werty different meanings | 


4c The Larum rang BEGINNING Morning,” 


i. e. Morning being the time of its BEGINNING t to * 


B. 


of this P repoſition FROM. He ſays, it denotes, 7 
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4 2. Reception. 
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ce 
cc 
cc 
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10 


I. Privation. 


3. Deſcent or Birth, 3 OF ZOE I ESL 
4. Tranſmiſſion. 1 ; 
5. Alſtraction. 
: 
7 


. Succeſſion. 
. Emiſſi on. 


8. Progreſs from prem ines 70 inferences. . 75 
9. Place or Perſon from 200078 a meſage is . 


4 1, Extraction. 


II. Reaſon or Motive. 
12. Ground or Cauſe. 


13. Diftance. 


I 4. Separation or Receſſion. - | 


15. Exemption or Deliverance. 


16. Abſence, 
17. Derivation. 1 e 
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And he has accompanied each with inſtances * 
numerous, as proofs 4 5. 3 
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4 18. Difance * the paſt. 
« 19. Contrary 10, 
40. We 


5 . 


To theſe b he adds peng - uo other manners of uſing i. 


„ a6 


And yet in all his inſtances (which, I believe, are above 


ſeventy) FROM continues to retain. invariably one and the 


Thus 8 ſays—“ FROM ſignifies Motion from « Le; ; and then it 
e js put in oppoſition to To. 4 
* 2. It is uſed to denote the Beginning of time. 
3. It denotes the Original of Things. | 
« 4. It denotes the Order of a thing. y And | in thels hies laſt ſenſes 


4 it iS put before Adaverbs.”) 


. I ſignifies Off.” 


The caprice of i is worth remarking in the Sorts 2 (the 


Dutch From) and Rear, both of which we have retained in Engliſh as %. 


ſtantives, and therefore they are allowed with us to have a meaning. But 
being only employed as Prepoſitions by the Dutch, Italian and French; our 
philoſophers cannot be perſuaded to allow them any tranſmarine meaning. 26 
Animam mutant qui trans mare currunt. And thus Jan in Holland, You in 
Germany, Avanti in Italy, and Avant and Derriere in France, arc merely 


des petits mots inventes Pour etre mis AVANT les noms, 5 in the VAN of 
Nouns, E 


ſame 
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ſame fingle meaning. Conſult them: and add to them as 


many more inſtances as you pleaſe; and yet (if 1 have ex- 
plained myſelf as clearly as T:ought, and as I think 1 have 


done) no farther aſſiſtance of mine will be neceſſary 0 
enable you to extract the ſame meaning of the word FROM. 


from all of them. And you will plainly perceive that the 
« charaters of quięſtence and of motion,” attributed by Mr. 
Harris to the word FROM, belong indeed to the words Hang 
and Fall, uſed i in the different ſentences. And by the ſame 


manner of transferring to the prepoſi tion the meaning of 


ſome other word in the ſentence, have all Johnſon” 8 and 


Greenwood's Ly as different 1 meanings ariſen. 


6 
B. * 


tory to each other. Now the ſame oppoſition i is evident | in 
ſome other of the prepoſitions: : And this circumſtance, I 


ſhould 1 imagine, muſt much facilitate and ſhorten the ſearch 
of the etymologiſt: For having once diſcovered the mean- 

ing of one of the adverſe parties, the meaning of tne 
ther, I ſuppoſe, muſt follow of courſe, Thus—Going 


TO a place 3— is directly the contrary of — Going FROM a 


> woot _ 


Pplace,—If then you are right i in your explanation of FROM; 
(and [ will not deny that appearances are hitherto in your 


TS favour); | 


Foul obſerved, ſome time hes, that the Prepoſitions rf 14 ; 
WITH and WITHOUT Were directly oppoſite and contradic- - 
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favour) ; ſince FROM means Commencement or Beginning, 
To muſt mean End or Termination. And indeed I perceive 


that, if we produce Mr. Harris's on" and ſay, 


64 Theſe figs came from Tk To England. 
« The lamp falls from che cieling ro the ground. 


8 The _ hangs from the cieling oO tbe froor s” 7 12 


WA 4 ful 7 7 1 4 9 of | 5 


as the word FROM denotes the commencement of the motion 


and hanging; - ſo does the word To denote their termina« 
tion: and the places where they end or terminate, are 


ref) * England, Ground, Flor. 


And ſince we have as frequently occaſion to mention the 


| termination, as we have to mention the commencement of | 


motion or time; no doubt it was as likely that the word 
denoting End ſhould become a particle or prepoſition, as 


bo Tad LO. RR 


the word which ſignified Beginning. But in the uſe of 
theſe two words To and FROM, I obſerve a remarkable 


difference. From ſeems to have u oppoſites ; which 


- ought therefore to mean the ſame thing : and, if meaning 


the ſame, to be uſed indifferently at pleaſure, We always 


uſe FROM (and From only) for the beginning e either of im 
or motion: ; but for the termination, we apply ſometimes 
ro and ſometimes TILL: To, indifferently either to place | 


or 


2 
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or ume; but TILL to zime only and never r to o place. gg 
we may ſay, 70 „7 oo | | 


ſ 4. 1 N 
« From morn 79 night th ict larum rang.” 


or, From morn'T1LL g, K.. / 


But we cannot Fron Holly TILL England 4 2 | ? 0 


H. 

The op of Prepoſitions, as far as it reaches, does 
undoubtedly aſſiſt us much in the diſcovery of the meaning 
of cach oppoſite. And if, by the total or partial extinction 
of an original language, there was no root left in the 
ground for an etymologiſt to dig up, the philoſopher ought 
no doubt to be ſatisfied with reaſoning from the contrariety. 
But I fear much, that the inveterate prejudices which T 
have to encounter, and which for two thouſand years have 
univerſally paſſed for learnin g throughout the world, and 
for deep learning too, would not eaſily give way to any 
arguments of mine 4 priori. 1 am therefore compelled to 
reſort to etymology, and to bring forward the original 
word as well as its meaning. That ſame etymology will 
very eaſily account for the peculiarity you have noticed: 
and the difficulty ſolved, like other enemies ſubdued, will 


become an uſeful * and additional ee to the con- 
queror. 


The 
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| The oppoſition to the prepoſition FROM, refides fingly 
in the prepoſition To. Which has not perhaps (tor I am nat 


ene 


clear that it has not) preciſely the ſignification of End 4 
* Termination, but of ſomething tantamount ON equiva 


ha | The prepoſition ro (in Dutch written rox abe Tor, Ys, Ds. 


nearer to the original) is the Gothic ſubſtantive TAm or{) 


T TANhTs, i. e. Af, Effect, Reſult, Conſummation. een 
. Gothic ſ ſubſtantive i is indeed itſelf no other than the paſt |, 


N Tama or TAMAs, of the verb TArgas * agere, | 


, yy, =» 15 : 4 
8 Fa 42 WH 3, X 8 
, 5 * LEY 


And WIN; is done, 1s terminated, . fallen , "2 E 4 
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1 this 3 it will not app in the leaſt ty vi 
myſterious or wonderful that we ſhould, in a peculiar - 
manner, in Engliſh, prefix this ſame word 10 to the i ins 4 w 


Paik # 


a 


* 
of 
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-— | "© finitive of our verbs. For the verbs, in Engliſh, not being 7 4 


_ diſtinguiſhed, as in other languages, by a peguliar term 
nation, and it being ſometimes impoſſibl 50 fi 5 
them . their Rech hen, the old terrhination .of "the 


Lg 


NET 4 Sk £ 2 5 — — 
nn che Teutonic, this verb is written "Files os Mon, whence the 0 
German un, and its prepoſition (varying like its verb) I 6 
II the Anglo-ſaxon che verb is . and Pre epoſition To. 0.4.2.4 0 = (ing 


Us. 


* 4 — 4 


tant ts A ; 
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| "4 « Dativus cuicunque otadoni omg pot: oft, | qua. acquiſiio vel 
a ademtio, commodum aut incommodum, aut 'FINTS, quem in ſchols 
l 2 ei Finem cui en, ſignificatur. 
e Fr Sake Gram. e Pas xill, b 
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character: for there is no difference between the NOUN, 


Love, and the VERB, TO Love, but what -wyſt be com- 
prized in the prefix TO. Als tv) 5 ML. Ins F/ 


7 th 1 +. £ 
ia infinitive ther efore, appears plainly to be what the 


Stoics called it, the very verb itſelf; pure and uncom- 
pounded with the various accidents of mood, of number, 


of gender, of perſon, and (in Engliſh) of tenſe; which 
accidents are, in ſome languages, joined to the verb by 


variety of termination; and in ſome, by an additional word , 
ſignifying the added circumſiance. And if our Engliſh 


Grammarians and Philoſophers had truſted ſomething leſs 
to their reading and a little more to their own reflection, 1 


Anglo-Saxon. verbs was 4 this 2 To (i. e. A8) 4. 
became neceſſary to be prefixed, in order to diſtinguiſh 5 
them from NOUNS, and to inveſt them with the verbal 
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cannot help thinking that the very awkwardneſs and im- 


perfection of our own language, in this particular of the 
infinitive, would have been a great benefit to them in all 
their difficulties about the vs RB: and would have led them 


to underſtand and explain that which the perfection of = 
more artificial and improved languages contributed to con- 


ceal from others. For I reckon it a great advantage which an 
Englijh philoſopher has over thoſe who are acquainted with 


ſuch languages only which do this buſineſs by termination. 
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| ow For en 1 think I have good reaſons to "ag that 
14 all theſe Terminations may likewiſe be traced to their re- 
| ſpective origin; and mat, however arti ;ficial they may now 
appear to us, they were not originally the effect of pre- 
5 | meditated and deliberate art, but ſeparate words by length 
bd time corrupted and coaleſcing with the words of which 
= ' they are now conſidered as the Terminations : Vet this wa 
C Tt leſs likely to be ſuſpected by others. And if it had been 

ſaſ] pected, they would have had much farther to travel to 

their journey's end, and through a road much more em- 
barraſſed; as the corruption in thoſe languages is of much 
i longer ſtanding than in ours, and more complex. 


„„ 2 SSR AR e RA e S 
* 
* 


. And yet, by what fatality I know not, our Grammarians 
have not only ſlighted, but have even been afraid to touch 
this friendly clue: for of all the points which they en- 
deavour to ſhuffle over, there is none in which they do it 
more e groſsiy than in this of the Infinitive. | 
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Some are contented to call TO, a mark of the infinitive 
mood *, But how, or why, it is ſo, they are totally ſilent, 
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* Lowth (page 66) lays —*< The Prepoſi tion TO placed before the Verb 
cc © makes the Infinitive Mood,” Now this is manifeſtly not ſo: for T0 
Fg placed before the Verb loveth, will not make the Infinitive Mood. He 
= e would have ſaid more truly, that ro placed 1 before ſome Nouns makes Verbs. 
A put of this I hall have occaſion to peak 05 when 1 come to treat of _ 
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others call it a Prepſiin. . 
g f i x „ $0 . ; 72 ; | 


Others, a Particle. o LB 
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Skinner cal it an Equivocal 4 driicle * 


And others throw it into that or 
e of all at wes unknown corruptions——the | 
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And hed Te” have Un: given it a name, they hope 
you will be ſatisfied: at leaſt they truſt that they ſhall not 
be arraigned for this conduct; becauſe thoſe who ſhould - 
arTaign them, will need the ſame ſhift for themſelves. 


Bad 24+ f 
£ 
* 


There is one miſts however, from Which this Prefix | 
To ought to have reſcued them : they ſhould not have 
repeated t the error, of ning that the > Ihfinitive was a 


6— PIE 
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2 6 Melius infinitiva ſua Anglo- ſaxones per term. AN, quam nog hodie 
oe Equiveco illo articulo, ro N ſæpe etiam omiſſo, diſtinxerunt  - 


/ 
TDP. e 1 Canones Etymologici.” 


+ S. J oknfon 5 To, Lu 15 Saxon} Te, Dutch. ]“ And 
then, according to his uſual method, (a very convenient one for making a 
bulky book without trouble) proceeds to give inſtances of ity various ſigni- 
 fications, viz, “ 1. A particle coming between two verbs, and noting the 
* ſecond as the object of the firſt. 2. It notes 9 intention. = After an 

adjective it notes its e 4. Noting Futurity.” 
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called 5) f is derived from the ſame root; and! is indeed the 
ſame word as ro. The difference between a 1 and a D is 


5 3 


* 


though very rarely, by Chaucer. It muſt be confeſſed that the exalt 
c power which bo, as an auxiliary, now has in our language, is not eaſy to 
te be defined, and ſtill leſs to be accounted for from Analogy.” 


In Chaucer's time the diſtinguiſhing terminations of the verb Rill | re- 
mained, although not conſtantly employed; and he availed himſelf of that 5 
ſituation of the language, either to uſe them or drop them, as beſt ſuited 
his purpoſe, and ſometimes he uſes both fermination and ſign. Thus, in the 


Wife of Bathes Tale, he drops the Infinitive termination; and uſes ro. 


% My liege lady: generally, quod he, 
«© Women deſyren To have ſoveraynte 
« As well over her huſbondes as os love.” 


And again a few lines after, he uſes the infinitive termination, excluding To, 


« In al the court nas there wife ne mayde | |, 
« Ne widow, that contraried that he ſaide, 7 
But ſaid, he was worthy Haw his lyfe.“ 
. | 15 ee 
I trowe that if Envye iwys 
« Knewe the beſt man that is 
« On thys ſyde or beyonde the ſee 


« Yet ſomwhat LACKEN him wold ſhe.” 
Romaunt of the Roſe. 


# 


Chaucer. 
B. Johnſon, 1n his 3 ſays . The Perſons * keepe the 


termination of the firſt perſon ſingular, In former times, till about the 


40 reigne 


8 5 ® 
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cc The 500 to DO | (fays Mr. Tyrwhit, Eſſay Note 37) is conſidered 
e by Wallis and other later grammarians, as an auxiliary verb. It is ſo uſed, 


T is Lune may ble: ſhewn by i innumerable other inſtances throughout 4 
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b very ſmall, that an Etymologiſt knows by the practice of 
languages, and an Anatomiſt by the reaſon of that practice, 


that in the deri vation of words it is ſcarce worth regard- 
ing *. And for the ſame reaſon that ro is put before the 


Infinitive, DO uſed formerly to be put before ſuch other 


parts of the VERB which likewiſe were not diſtinguiſhed 


from the noun by termination. As wWe ſtill ſay I Do love, 


—inſtead of—7 love. And I DOED or DID love—inſtead 


of I loved, But it is worth our while to obſerve, that if a 


diſtinguiſhing termination is uſed, then the diſtinguiſhing „ 
po or DID uf be omitted, the Termination fulfilling its 


office. And therefore we never find“ I DID /oved;” or 
« He DOTH hoverb. = * 2 DID bow « He DOTH love.” 


It is not indeed an -pproved practice at e to uſe 


vo before thoſe parts of the Verb, they being now by 


cuſtom ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by their Place: and there- 


fore the redundancy is now avoided, and po is conſidered, 


in that caſe, as unnecefiary and ery cM 


pr CET 


— » — 


« reigne of King Henry the Eighth, they v were wont to be formed by 


1 ax 


« adding en. But now (whatſoever is the cauſe) it hath quite growne out 


Hof uſe, and that other ſo generally prevailed that I dare not. preſume to 


ſet this afoot againe.” This is the reaſon why Chaucer uſed both ro 


and po more rarely than we uſe them at preſent. 


e Sce th®Vate, page 93. 
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hy 


However 
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?.» However it is/ſtill-uſed, andi is the common, pradticey ang 
| ſhould be uſed, whenever the diſtinguiſhing P{ace is diſ- 
turbed by Interrogation, or by the inſertion of a negation; 
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* 


or of ſome other words; between the naminative caſe and 


o 7 þ j 
« 


| 4. He, DOES not. love the ruth. 
* Dos he love the truth? , 
« He DOES at the lame time love the truth, ” 


And if we chuſe to goth the uſe of this — Sign, 
po, we muſt ſupply its Place by a Uiſioguiſhing termina- 


tion to the verb. A8,.— 


move the negative, or other intervenin g word or words 


He val not the truth. 
Loveth he the truth? 
He at the ſame time toveth the rruth, 


or where the verb has not A diſtinguiſhing termination 


(as i in plurals)— 


+ 


They Do not love the truth, 
Do they love the trug? 
ie, DO at the ſame time /ove the truth. 


* »$ 
A 


. . 4 ; | . ; 8 444 110 1 7 Pas 
weve: if we wiſh to avoid the verbal , fe: e we muſt re- 


| fr om 
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from between the 6 caſe and the verb; 4 and: 
reſtore the ann gviſhin 8 Place. Fowl 


« They ue not the uh. 3 i 1 „% vw 
& Lowe they the truth ? Par? 1 
« At the ſame time they hove the ruth. * 155 


3 


And thus we ſee that, though we 4 as Mr. Tyrwhit 
tyuly ſays, account for the uſe of this verbal Aan from any 15 
* Hnahbgy to other languages, yet there is-no caprice in theſe T4 
methods of employing ro and po, ſo differently from the 
practice of other languages: but that they ariſe from the 
peculiar method which the Engliſh language has taken: to 


arrive at the fame neceſſary end, which other languages 5 
attain by diſtin guiſhing Termination. i; 


+ 
* ; 0 vi , 
4 4 * * 
B A i 
4 * A PPT * k p 
3 F 8 + 4 „ 9 0 a ; 1 { 
I. 3 Fj # # # ; 


I obſerve, that Junius and Skinner and Johnſon, have 
not choſen to give the ſlighteſt hint concerning the deri- 
vation of ro. Minſhew diſtinguiſhes between the prepo- 
ſition T% and the . gn of the Infinitive 10. Of the firſt 


n 


MC. 
— 


RW | 


ws 7 


ar orion Jan TT 5 
* It is not however uncommon to ſay Tbey, at the ſame time, el. 
* the truth,” Where the intervening words (at the ſame time) are con- 


lidered as merely parenthetical, and the mind of the ſpeaker till preſerves | 
the connexton' of Place between the nominative caſe and the verb. 


6 


_— 


he: 
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he is ſilent, and of the latter he ſays—# To, as 70 make, 
„ 79 wall, to do, a Graco articulo ro; idem eft ut ro way, 
„ ro wefirarim, To . But Dr. Gregory Sharpe is 15 per- 
ſuaded, that our language has taken it from the Hebrew. 
And Voſſius derives the correſpondent L Latin Prepoſition AD 
from the ſame ſource. „ 55 2p 


Ves. But our Gothic and Anglo- ſaxon anceſtors were nd 
altogether ſo fond of the Hebrew, nor quite ſo Wee | 
quainted with it, as Dr. Sharpe and Voſſius were. And 
if Boerhaave could not conſent, and Voltaire thougnt it 
ridiculous, to ſeek a remedy in South America, for a diſeaſe 
which was prevalent in the North of Europe, how much 
more would they have reſiſted the etymology of this pre- 
tended Jewiſh Prepoſition ! for my own part, I am per- 


ſuaded that the correſpondent Latin Prepoſition AD has a 
more ee origin, and a W ſimilar to that of ro. 


— Cc @_ 


ka — 


L cating, ſeul a contre les fiẽ vres intermittentes, place 
4 par la nature dans les montagnes du Fro, | tandis qu'elle a mis la fievre 
« dans le reſte du monde,” Voltaire s Hiſt. general. 


„ Il meurit a Mocha dans le fable Arabique 
Cie caffẽ᷑ neceſſaire aux pays des frimats; 
I met la fievre en nos climats, 

Et le remede en Amerique.” EN 

Voͤyltaire's Lettre au roi de Profſe. 
It 
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The moſt. Caperficial coder of Latin verſe knows, how 
eaſily the Romans dropped their final am: for their poets 

would never have taken that licence, had it not been. pre- 
"viouſly jültified by common pronunciation. And a little : 
| conſideration of the organs and practice of ſpeech, will con- 
vince him how eaſily . or Sow, would become AD or AT *; 


; 25 
* 
- » * R 
4 


* 
ah. 


— 1 BY PCR. — * 1 5 +. 1 1 1 
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, My A d and valuable Glens Dr. Warner, the very ingenious 
he of METRONARISTON, or à nemo pleaſure recommended, in a difſertation 
upon Greek and Latin proſody 3 has remarked that C and & were by the 
Romans always pronounced hard, i. e. as the Greek K and I, before 
* ALL vowels: which ſound of them it would have been well if we had 
© retained; for, had this been done, the inconvenience of many equivocal 


e ſounds, and much appearance of irregularity in the language would have 
been avoided.” Perhaps it may ſeem ſuperfluous to eite auy thing from 
a book which muſt aſſuredly be in every claſſical hand; but it is neceſſary 
for me here to remind the reader of this circumſtance; leſt, inſtead of 
Aggere and Aggitum, he ſhould pronounce theſe words Adjere and Adjitum, 


and be diſguſted with a derivation which weht then ſeem regs and ,un- 
natural. | | 
£ 7 ord il LE 


lf the reader keeps in mind the note to | page 93 "a will eaſily per- 
ccive wy attum became the irregular participle of agere, inſtead of agitum 
©: on a a . or 
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25 indeed this prepoſition, was indifferently written by the 
antients. By the moderns. the prepoſition was written an 


7 with the D only, in order to diſtinguiſh it from the other 


corrupt word called the Conjunction, Ar; . for the. 
ſame reaſon was written with the T only, though that 
likew iſe had antiently been written * as $526 che lion, either 


; 4 3 E . „ 4 
þ 7 5 * * © 0 g a | 
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| You! have not _ accounted for the differen t employ- 
ment of TILL and ro. 


3 


— - 26. 


or 3 — For it eee ende on the employment or omiſſion of the 


compreſſion there noticed. And it is obſervable, that in all languages (for 


the natural reaſon'is the ſame) if two of the letters (coupled in that note) 


come together, in one of which the compreſſion ſhould be employed and 
in the other omitted, the ſpeaker for his own convenience will either em» 
ploy the compreſſion in both, or omit it in both; and that without any 


regard to tlie written character. Thus (amongft innumerable inſtances) an 
Engliſhman pronounces—0Bzerve—and a Frenchman—opserver. So we- 
learn from Quinctillian (lib. 1. cap. 7.) that the Romans pronounced 
eytinuit; though they wrote onfinuit.— Cann dico obtinuit, ſecundam 2 
literam ratio poſcit; aures magis audiunt v.“ —In the fame manner a Roman 
would pronounce the word either ac bum, or acrum, chat he might not in 


two letters coming cloſe together, ſhift. e the 8 0 


the omiſſion of the compreſſion. 
, Ap & at; non tantum ob ſgnlficationem, ſed & originem diverſam, 


© diverſimode ſcribere Jatins eſt,” 
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> 
That TILL ſhould be oppoſed: to rnb, 6 only only when we 


are talking of 7/me and upon no other occaſion, - is evi- 


dently for this reaſon ( iz.) that TILL is a word com- + 


Lt 


pounded of To and 


"x ., et 


ſerve. that the coaleſcence of theſe two worde, To-hpile, 


and ſuperfluous uſe of the article T5 THE, which by! the pre- 


vailing cuſtom of modern ſpeech is now interpoſed. So 


that when we ſay “ From morn 11ILL nigbt, —it is no 


more than if we ſaid . Prom morn ro- TIE night . 


When we ſay—“ Prom morn ro night,” the word Time, is 
So we might ſay “ From Turkey | 


omitted as unneceſſary. 
ro the PLACE called England; or © ro PLACE England.” 
But we leave ont the mention of Place, as s ſu uperfluous, 


and ſay only: TO AGRI e re 9191 6 
ne TINT — — 5 


* Tt is not t unuſual with the common people, and ſome antient authors, = 


to uſe Mpile alone as a prepoſition ; that is, to leave out ro, and ſay— will 
ay waite Evening. Inſtead of—T1LL Evening; or, TO WHILE Evening, 


That — will ſtay TIME Evening. — inſtead oro TIME Evening. Thus F | | : 0 
— Sygeberte wyth hys two bretherne gave backe wayLE they came to 


* the ryver of Sigoune. He commaunded her to be bounden to a wylde 


horſe tayle by the here of her hedde and ſo to be dravys WHY LK Joe eee 
5 dede. ” 
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While, i. e. Time. And you will ob- 
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B. 

You acknowledge men that the oppoſition of prepoſi- 
tions is uſeful, as far as it reaches. But, beſides their 
oppoſition and abſolute contradition, 1 ſhould imagine that 
the marked and diſtinguiſhed manner alſo, in which dif- 
ferent prepoſitions are ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſentence, 


muſt very much tend to facilitate the en of their 
diſtinct ſi nn 


11 n 


"+518 Well / "Hs een # / I have got the Fe, d; 0 25 5 
« call Love. I am 1 or my. nk and vor my || 
( TE „„ / 


Love makes her ſick or, and ſick rox. Here or and 
| ror ſeem almoſt placed i in oppoſition ; at leaſt their effects 
| in the ſentence are moſt evidently different: for, by the 
N help of theſe two Prepoſitions alone, and without the 
>  affiftance of any other words, ſhe expreſſes the two con- 

trary affections of Loathing and Deſire. 


Wo 


V Fa. Small 3 indeed, if any, can 1 he OY 
from ſuch inſtances as this. I rather think they tend to 


—— 


1 1 1 1 


ay — — — — 


* Wycherley's Country Wie. 


— miſlead 
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miſlead than to [fir et an inquirer. Love was not here | 
the only diſeaſe, This poor lady had a complication of 


diſtempers; ſhe had two diſorders; ; a ſickneſs o kf Loathing 
Land a ſickneſs or Deſire. She was ſick Fc «Diu, 


and ſick FOR Love: : 


/ . a a Th # 
Sick or dj is uf FOR her Keble”  FOYSE , PHT; 


Sick or love rox her gallant, OO. . 
Sicꝶ FOR diſguſt or her huſtand. 35 
Sick rox love or ber gallant. 

Her diſguſt was the OFFSPRING of her husband, ae 


„ 


ceeded from her huſband, was begotten. upon her by her 
5 huſband. Her gallant was the . of her love. 0 


. 8 


2 5 


1 think I have clearly „ the meaning 1 ner 


declaration. And I have been purpoſely tautologous, that 


by my indifferent application of the two words or and 


FoR—both to her diſguſt and to her love, the ſmalleſt 
appearance of oppoſition between theſe prepoſitions might 


be done away. Indeed, the difference between them (bu 


conſidered) appears to, be ſo ſmall, that the author, if it had 


_ Pleaſed him, might have uſed or, where he has put rok. : 


And that he — fo have has the followigg i is a proof. 
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"4 Marian. Come, amis, you'll go with 1. | 


„% Amie, E amn not, well, MAY „ 
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In the ſame manner we may, with equal propriety, ſay— 
% Me are fick or bunger,” —or, © We are 7 Ck FOR vunger,” 


And in both caſes we ſhall have e expreſſed, N the 


ſame thing. 


8 . 
Tis certainly ſo in practice. But is ; that — juſti- 
fable For the words till ſeem to me to have a very dif- 


ferent import. Do you mean to fay that the words or 
and FOR Are ſynonymous} 


. H. 
Very far from it. 1 believe they differ as widely as 


causk and CONSEQUENCE. I imagine the word yok 


( whether denominated Prepoſition, Conjundtion, or Adverb) 
to be a Noun, and to have always one and the ſame ſingle 
f ignification, viz. CAUSE, and nothing elſe. Though 
Greenwood attributes to it ejghteen, and S. Johnſon forty- 
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„Sad Shepherd, Act I. Sc. 6. 
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fx different meanings: for which 8 cites above | 
forty, and Johnſon above wo hundred inſtances. But, with 
2 little attention to their inſtances, you will eaſily perceive, | 
that they uſually attribute to the Prepo 


4 ad EE Ro ddl 


of ſome other words | in the ſe ntence. 


— 8 3 #6. be 
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W 
by * 


Iunius Changing v into. F, and by metatheſis 01 the . 
letter R) derives For from the Greek e. Skinner from 7 


rtion the meaning 1 


the Latin Pro. But 1 believe it to be no other than 67 6x 5 25 


Gothic umm FAIKINA, CAUSE. 25 7 „ 

. * i | „ +8 . 
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Tt imagine al chat or (in the Gothic and Als tat, HACK 


At and Ap) iS A fragment of t the Gothic and An glo-ſaxon f 
IAxAkA, poſteritas, &c. Kona, pro! 8, &, ® 5 That it is a 
noun ſubſtantive, and means always 0 ſequence, of prinz. 85 
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And. I think it not Wes, of | that while the 5 
old patronymical termination of our northern anceſtors 


3 


— n — La * a — — — - — 


* 


* « Op, A, ab. abs. de AS; Op. D. 1 B. of Goth, Ak. Eaptinume 


« Gr. are, ab. de: Præſertim cum axe ante vocabulum ab adſpiratione in- 


1 cipiens, fiat ap.” Junius. 


| Minſhew and Skioner derive: OF from the Latin AB, ant that from the 
Greek an. 


was 
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| Petrovitch c or Petrowitz. | { 
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was SON, the Sclavonic and Ruſſian patronymic was or. 


Thus whom the Engliſh and Swedes named Peterſon, the 
Ruſſians called Peterhof. And as a polite foreign affecta- 
tion afterwards induced ſome of our anceſtors to aſſume 
, Pils or Fits (i. e. Fils or Filius) inſtead of SON; iv the 
"Ruſſian affeQation in more modern times changed or to 


vitcb G. i. * Fitz, Fils, or Tilo) and . became 
Fi Ab 


OT. 1 * ? p 
. — — wr 


So M. de Broſſes + (rom. a 1 5 | P. 29 50 Alte of the 
Romans Remarquons ſur les noms propres des familles 
60 Romaines qu'il n'y en a bas un feul qui ne foir termine 
6 en ius; | deſinence fort ſemblable A r view des 5 Grecs, Cell 


FW Stop, Sir. Ne ot fo kay, + 1 Lee you. Let us 


leave the Swedes, and the Ruſſians, and the Greeks, and 


the Romans, out of the 3 3 for the © preſent; and con- 


„ ns = tara. — 
tl . W wy 
_— 


#' 6 Et quamvis nunc Werten habeant quidem ad Anglorum imitationem, 
© familiarum nomina; ſunt tamen ea plerumque mere patronymica: funt 
enim Price. Powel. Bowel. Bowen. Pugh. Parry. Penry. Prichard. 
« Probert. Proger. &c. nihil aliud quam Ap. Rhys, Ap. Howel. Ap. Owen- 
Ap. Hugh. Ap. Harry. Ap. Henry. Ap. Richard. 4p. Robert. 4- 
Roger. &c. AP, hoc eſt Map, filius.“ Worris, Preface, | 


9 


fine 3 
» 
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fine vote if you pleaſt, as in the beginning you con- 
fined my enquiry, to the Engliſh only. Above two hun- 
 dred inſtances, do you ſay, produced by Johnſon as proofs | 
5 of at leaſt forty-ſi 7x different meanings of this one prepoſi- 


tion FOR, When Harris will not allow one fingle ng 5 = 


to all the prepoſitions in the world together! And is it 
poſſible that one and the ſame author, knowing this, ſhould | 
in the ſame ſhort preface, and in the compaſs of a very 
few ſhort pages, acknowledge the former to be zhe fer- 
« fon beſt qualified to give a perfect Grammar * * 710 and yet 

compliment the grammar of the latter, as che ſtandard of 85 
accuracy, acuteneſs and perfection * 


4 "> 2 < 
3 k x ” 
# <8 # 
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th - 


Oh, my Map sir, the wiſe men of this world know full 
well that the family of the Bland ſhes ? are univerſal 
favourites. Good breeding and policy direct us to mention 
the living only with praiſe; and if we do at any time 
hazard a ae to let it fall only on the dead. 
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* See A Short IntroduRion to | Engliſh Gram, rie p. 6. 
| + See id. p. 14. 


1 See the Heireſs. (One little morſel of falſe moral ld the ol 
perfect and meritorious comedy, without exception, of. wa on our ſtage. 
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b Dalton Pray, 
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H. 
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Neither. But a Pony which paſſes for brinality + and 
H-nature: and which, in ſpite of hard blows and heavy 
burdens, would make me rather chuſe in the ſcale of 
beings to exiſt a maſtiff or a mule, than a monkey or a 
lapdog. But why have you overlooked my civility to Mr. 
Harris ? Do you not perceive that by contending for only 
one meaning to the word ror, I am forty-five times more- 
- PAN, to him than Johnſon 187 


B.. 
© He loves every thing that is Greek, and no doubt there- 
fore wilt owe you many thanks for this Greek favour, 
Danaos dona ferentes,—But confirm it, if you pleaſe; and 
(af, you can) ftrengthen your doubtful etymology (which: 
be wants ſtrengthening) by extracting your ſingle 


eaning of ror from all Greenwood's and Js nu- 
/merous inſtances. 


H. 
That would be a | tedious talk; ; and, Etruſt, unneeeſſuy; $ 


and for that. reaſon only I have not purſued the method 
CC . — 
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you now propoſe, with all the other particles which 1 have 7 7 n 


before explained. But as this manner of conſidering the 7 
prepoſitions, though many years familiar to me, is nove! 


to you, I may perhaps ſuppoſe it to be eaſier and .clearer _ 
than it may at firſt Gght appear to others, I will riſque | 
therefore your impatience, whilſt I explain one fingle in- 
ſtance WOT each — meaning attributed to N 9 0. 


| Greenwood S The Prepoſition rox has 2 great 
1 many ſignifications, and denotes chiefly for what purpoſe, 
end, or uſe, or for whoſe benefit or damage any thing is 
« done; As—Chrift died FOR us,” li. e. Cauſe us; or We 
being the t of his dying. 1 


. 5 ſerves to denote the End or Object which one 
Ml propoſes i in any action ; As Io fight rox the public good.? 

li. e. causE the public good; or, The public good Sans. 
the Ca of fighting.] 


4 2. It te. to mark the Motive, the Cauſe, the Subjeat 
C of any action; As— He does all things rok the love of 
6 virtue,” b. e. The love of virtue being the Cauſe.) 


« 3. It 1 mid to mark the uſe P3 which a thing is 
done; As —Cbelſc Hoſpital Was built rox diſabled 
; „ BD b 1 „ > ſoldiers.” - 


n 
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„. 141 Tt is uſed likewiſe - to dente Profit; Advantgs, 
4 | I ntereft; As I 2or ite rok your er he ok e. Your 
ſatisfaction thr 45 the ROY'S of wy Meri act - 


# 


« «5, It is uſed to denote for what. a thing | is Proper, or 
« not; As—L, tisa good remedy FOR the Fever,” In which 
laſt example to cure is to be underſtood. [i. e. Curing 


7 the ord Fg the —_ . it is called a good N 


66 6. This * tion is uſed. to denote Agreement or 


Lows Help ; ; A8—The Soldier fights FOR he 8 as * e. . 


King deing the cl of his Equine) *- 

«7, It:is uſed to denote the Convenience or Inconveni- 
& ence of a thing ; ; As—He 7s big enough FOR bis age.” 
(i. e. His age being the Cauſe | that he is big ENOUGH ; or 
that his fize anſwers our expectation. ] 2 — 


6 8. 11 is uſed to Gediöte Exchange or Trucking) Recom- 


6 6 Pence, Retribution or Requital and Payment ; A 8— He 


« rewarded him rok bis good N li. e. His good 
ſervices being the Cauſe of reward. „„ 
6 Hither 


Eye,” &c. Ii. e. An eye (deftroyed by malicious violence) 


: being the Leh of an eye taken from the convict. in 
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cc Hither we may likewiſe refer, theſe phraſes, Eye rox . 


As—1 will A FOR bin: 11 e. He W the Tas: of 
my grinding Lib $0 LADS GU, e on e 


» 
. * ＋ 9 834 * 
N. 
* * 


66 Sometimes it 2 to N a Mi ale; 4 As : 


« He ſpeaks one word FOR another? [i. e. Another word 


being the Cauſe of his r that at word Which: News | 


— 


: ſpeaks. ]: ) . wn, 15 5 = : = | {7 bo < v4 3 * 


4 10. It is uſed to denote the Difribution of things by 
Proportion to ſeveral others; As. He ſets down iwelve 
Acres yoR every man.” i. e. Every or each man being 


the Cauſe of his ſetting down rmelve ring. 1405 81T 


£ 


« It. It denotes the Condition of Profit; Things and 
Times; As—He. was a learned man rox thoſe times. 


li. e. The darkneſs or ignorance of thoſe times being the. 1 


DU. 


„ 


Cauſe why he may be confidered as a learned man. ]. 


eee eee = 
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here is not compleat ; but it man be explained colt 
Johnſon's inſtances. } £6, 18 | 
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& 12. It is likewiſe uſed to denote in the quality of; As 


He ſuborned bim rox @ witneſs” [i. e. Fox that he 


might be a witneſs; or, rox to be a witneſs.— That he | 
might be a witneſs ; or, to be a witneſs HOON the Cauſe | 


- of his OY him. T 


7 It Gonifies likewiſe as much as A of By reaſon 


„ of; As—To puniſh a man rox his crimes.” * e. His 
5 crimes bein 8 the Goo of ad 


es It Bandes As, or ar 10 he; As—He Was pep FOR 4 


« pledge.” [i. e. That he might be a pledge, or to be 2 
pledge being the Cauſe of his being ſent. ] 


„ During; to denote the Future Time; As Ie was 
& cboſen [to ſome office] ror je.” [i. e. To continue in 
that office rox life; or, fox the continuance of his life— 
The continuance of his. life wrong the * of the conti- 


nuance of his office.] 2 


« « Concerning, About; : ASdr FOR Me,” [The { Gat 
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« Notwithſtanding As, after havin g ſpoke of the faults. 
4 of a man, we add, rok all tbat, he is an honeſt man. 
i. e. Though all that has been ſaid may be the Cauſe of 
thinking een yet he is an n honeſt man.] : 


4 7, Becauſe of-—That which ꝛve Fox our unworthineſss 
« {i, e. our unworthineſs the Cauſe] are afraid to Crave. 
« our prayer is, that God rox the worthineſs of his Son- 
4 i. e. the worthineſs of his Son being the cab. 5 
4 ou le wouctfafe 70. gran”. 4 | 


i teh reſpeer 8 with regard 70; As. i 


ws 2 fome-are vellom, and the ret as- good”. 
* ron all his lordſhip knows, but they are od. | 
5 7 4 F 9 * . e. 1A #4 ba 


| bs e. As PET all that his lordſhip knows is the 00 %. of 
their 1 being denominated good or bad, the reſt are as good. J 


. In this ande it has often 4. bine it; As At. 
© ror Maramaldus the- general, they. had no Juſt cane o- 
milie bim, being an old captain. of great. experience.” 

[i e. As far as Maramaldus the general, might. be a Cau/e- 
of their diſcontent, they had no ut. cauſe to miſlike as. 
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„ 4, In the CharaFer of; As 


li. e. Being a Deſerter, being the Cauſe of my dying.) ; 


of his laying ; ; or, He lay in that manner, in which death 
or being dead | is the Cauſe that perſons ſo lay. . 


A li. e. Read, &c. the Cauſe why you ſhould foal FI 
19 being, that our critics confide in them. Though to fill 


up and to raiſe the volume's price was the Cauſe that they 


. e cam 


* 
2 


5 were at firſt | written. ] 


2 
Kt 


«4 Foy, is it fitting in this very field, 
- & This field, where from my youth I've been a carter, 
Lin this field ſhould die ron a deſerter,” | 


5. With reſemblance of; AS— + 


4 Forward he flew, and pitching on his bead, 
6 He guiver'd with his feet, and oa FOR dead. is 


* 


| i, e. As if Death, or his being dead, had been the Cauſe 


« 6. Conſo dered as; in the place f; Ag 


0 Read all the n of Dryden : 
cc rok thoſe our critics much confide in: 
ee Though merely writ at firſt rox filling, 
e To raiſe the volume” s price a l oh 


FE i 


« 7. In 


e. 


or /PREPOIITIONS. 3 7 
« 7. In * of; For the Jake of; 4.— ET: © 5 


1 Shall T think the bl was made ron one, . 
c And men are born FOR Hg as " ron nen. . 


l. e. Shall. I think that one man was the Cai why the | 
world was made; that kings are the Cauſe why men were | 
born; as men are the Cauſe why there are ONT 
60 3. Cs zo; Bange 70; As — 5 is FOR the 
| 6 general good of buman ſociety, and conſequently of farti- | 
« cular perſons, 70 be true and juſt; and it is FOR men 5 
ee health to be temperate.” li. e. The general good, &c. 
is the Cauſe why it is ft or a duty to be true and juſt: and 
men's health is the Cauſe why, it is At or, 2 35 to be 
temperate. ] | „ 


« g. With intention of going to a certain place; As— 
« We ſailed direfly FOR Genoa.” [i. e. Genoa, or that we 
- men on to e a the Cauſe of ee ; 

& Io. In comparative rebate Aron Tufts with 22 
* elephants he ſtrove. „ contended for a ſuperiority 8 
over the elephants; : Tuſks, or the claim of a e in 


point of Tuſks, being the , of the e firing. or con- 
tention. ] : VVV 0 
1 VS 


* a | a 7 


(Mia, a a ELD 6 Hb ENS TE IE Ba <a Ciao 
"I N * hos W K 
e 3 8 Ka. 
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66 11. In proportion to; As—As be could ſee clear, rox 
1 « thoſe times, through ſuperſtition, ſo be would be Blinded, 
bl - nom and then, by human policy.” [i. e. The darkneſs, | 
1 or ignorance, or bigotry of thoſe times being the Cauſe, 7 
7. why even ſuch ſight, : as he then had, may, be called or 

reckoned clear.) 


r eee 
* — r 
80 WF; 98 9 AS. 


0 
4 
amy” 


4 12. With appropriation to; A e will ſerve 
4% ron ſummer. Prick him: ron we have a number of 
« Shadows to fill up the Mufter-book. li. e. Summer is the 
Cauſe why Shadow will ſerve, i. e. will do; or Will be 

proper to be taken. Prick him: e the Cauſe, "why I will 
have him pricked, or ſet down) is, that we have many | 
8 ſhadows to fill up the Saas,” 


\ 
* 1 , 2 9 _ 4 * r N * * 3 | hte rs 
A ee r 
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« 7x 3: After LY an pee jon of Die res A 


: . f 0 ; 5 1 CODED 


Fay 


_ aww 5 4 „ O! von 4 Muſe of fire, that would aſcend . PF 
| ON „55 The . mg beaven 4 invention.” 2 


R ri, e. 0! 5 wiſh FOR a : Meds of 3 &c. ji. e. A Muſe of 
fire e being the 99 of my Sep 18 | | 


s * 5 £5 % 
e : 1 ? 


F S. 14 1s account 5 In 7 of : As—Thus much . 
4 FoR the beginning and progreſs of the deluge.” [i. e. The 


« beginning and progreſs of the Ce is the Tour of 
— 3 - thus 
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a5 hp or of that which I have written: * N. B. An 


obſolete and aukward method of ſignifying to the reader, 
that the ſubſect mentioned ſhall not be the Cauſe of writin 4 


any more. It is a favourite phraſe with Mr. Harris, re- 5 


: peated perpetually with a diſpuſting and pedantic affe. 3 
tion, in imitation of the Greek philoſophers; but has cer- 


tainly paſſed upon ſome perſons, as * elegance of methods 
ce as Boards Tafte, and Fine W riting.“ 


4-76 Inducing to ar 0 motive; Fee wh 


« immutable, and eternal reaſon FOR, that which we call 


% virtue; and ' againſt that which we call vice.” [Or, That 


_ which we call virtue, we call virtue rox a natural, eternal, 


and immutable reaſon, i. e. a natural, eternal, and immu- 
table reaſon being the Cauſe of our ſo calling it.—Or, There 
is a natural, eternal, and immutable reaſon the Cauſe of 


: that Which we call Ce. 


“ 16, In expedtation of ; 3 i be bark again by. 


one and twenty, to marry and propagate : the father cau- 
„not fay any longer ron the portion, nor the mother FOR 4 
 & new ſet of babies to play with,” ſi. e. The Portion being 


the Cauſe why the father cannot ſtay any longer: a new 
ſet of babies to play with ang the Cauſe why the mother 


cannot ſtay longer. 


Ll 
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417. Noting Power or Poſſ bility; As- ron a holy perſon. 
« 10 be bumble ; rok one, whom' all men efteem. a ſaint, 10 
&« fear left himſelf become a devil, is as hard as FOR @ Prince 


& 79 ſubmit himſelf to be guided by Tutors.” [i. e. To be 
humble is hard or difficult Becauſe, or, the Cauſe being, he 
is a holy perſon : To fear leſt himſelf become a devil is 


difficult Becauſe, or, the Cauſe being, he is one whom all 


men efteem a ſaint : To ſubmit himſelf to be guided by | 
Tutors is difficult Becauſe, or, the Cay/e being, he is a 


Prince. And all theſe things are oe N 


wb 18. Notin g Dependence; Ag— The colours 0 f outward 


C objects, brought into a darkened room, depend FOR heir 


« of f bility upon the dimneſs of the light they are bebeld by” 
i. e. Depend upon the dimneſs of the * as the Cauſe 


of their n. FP 


5 60 Ds Prevention 9, for Far of; As” 


% Corn being had 1 any way ye allow, 
% Should wither as needeth FOR burning i in Mow.” 


i, e. Burning in , the Cauſe why it needeth o 
wither.] 


or RRE COST ros. 381 


cc And, FOR the time gl not ſeem tedious, i 
cc «7M tell thee what befell me on a 4 5 


li. e. The Cauſe of my telling thee, is, that the time may 
not ſeem N Foy, 4 . 


« 20. In Remedy of; As Sometimes hot, ſometimes cold 
« things are good for the tooth-ach,” [i. e. Their curing 
the tooth-ach the Cay/a of their bein 8 called good.] 


6 FI : I 1 Exchange for; ; Ae made conſiderable 
& progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, before be quitted that 

 & profeſſion vox this of Poetry.” i. e. The profeſſion of 
Poetry, the Cauſe of his quitting the profeſſion of the law] 


1 249, In the Pac of, Tyſtead of ; 1 75 N him 15 
« copious is to alter bis character; and to tranſlate him 
« line FOR line is impoſe ble.” [i. e. Line Cauſe of line, 
or, Each line of the original E the 88 of each line 
of 0 hy tranſlation. Sts x 


* So Chaucer, 
This dronken Rey hank ytolde u us | here 
Howe that begyled was a carpentere 
Perauenture | in ſkorne, FOR I am one.” 
Reue's prol, Fol. 15. pag. 2, col I, 


« For POR ſcemed philoſophers, they weren purſued to the dethe and 


«c ſayne. 33 


Boccius. Boke 1. Fol. 221. pag. 1. col. 1. 


6 23. 
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« 22, 1 Supply of, to ſerve in the Plate of; Ps 

4 Mo oft of our ingenious young men take up ſome cried-up 
« Engliſh poet ron their model. ¶ i. e. To be their model 

the Cauſe of taking 25 FF 


« 2 4. Through a certain + Dutation ; As 


df. "Since hir'd FOR I ” thy fol muſe muſt ng, 
«. Succeſſive "mag and a glorious on” 


[i e. The continuance of your. life the Cane of of the con- 
tinuance of your hire, ] RL | 


J .. 7 
HE 3 i P 


E 5 425 10 1 4 in e os Ae mY * 
« philoſophers have run 7 far back ron arguments of 
4 comfort againſt pain, as to doubt whether there were 
% any ſuch thing.” li. e. Arguments of comfort againſ 
Loh the Cauſe of running ſo far back. 


* 


4 


\ "6 gd According 70 0 As—Clymiſts * not Jen 1 5 

% ro aught is vulgarly known, by fire alone to ſeparate 
true ſulphur from antimony.” li. e. Any thing which 
is vulgarly known, being the Cauſe of ability, or of their 
being Tuppoted. to be AO} 1 en 


\ Hob 27. Noting a * of 2 or Readineſs A8— 


« Nay if you be an Undertaker, Tam rox you.” [i. e. 1 
Po is 3 
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am an Undertaker, an adverſity, a Fighter, 8c, ror you; 9 


or, 1 will undertake you; es e e, Jon the Gays of my being . 
an Undertaker, 8c.) £ 5 3 7 | 40 SYS"; & AT \ X 4 > , 


£ 


1 y s 4 5 * A, © -»z hs 
- . x 1 , ** . 4 o 
9 | > bY ” 


« 28, In Hope: 5 PA the Sake aka noting the fuer Cauſes 
« Ag—Scholars are frugal of their words, and not _— go F 


&« Jet any go FOR Ornament, . if. they * ill not 


4 


li. e. Ornament the Cages ; ſe . e Cauſe.) 


2 


„ 29. of Tendency 70 Toward; by PO; { were More FOR 
% his bonour to raiſe the ſiege, than to ſbend o many good 
nnen in the winning of it by fore li. e. His honour 


the Cauſe why it were more en ſuinr, {og dec. 
to raiſe che yy. 5 7 291 


« 30. In Favour 25 5 on tbe Part 65 on the Side of; As 

t becomes me not to draw my pen in the. defence of 4 
* bad cauſe, when I have fo often drawn it FOR 4 good one? 
= OY gol one being the * of drawing it. N. 


31. Notin g Accommodation, or Adaptation : Nam 
c Perf, a is commodiouſiy ſituated rox trade both by ſea and 


— Mk land, [i. e. Trade the Canfe of its bein 8 ſaid to be 
commodiouſy ſituated.) 


(e 32. 


ls * Rapine the Cauſe of their eos be! 
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„ 
—— 
8 


0 3 2, . With I ntention ＋ A 


15 405 15 d by that bil baſt 2b the 040 140 
« Of thoſe rude tempeſts, which, rox rapins ſen t 
« Too oft alas involv'd the innocent. 


« 33. Becoming, Belonging. 7; : Ab 
te It were not FOR your quiet, nor your + good, 
% Nor rox my manhood, honeſty and W dom, 
8 let you know my ages 1 


| li. e. Your aniee | is 2 Cauſe, your. ts is a 1 my 
manhood, my honeſt) | 


my wiſdom, each is a Cauſe, Why 
it is not fit or proper to let you ] know my thoughts. 


„ 34. N anvithfanding * As—Protatility 2 poſes that a 


ce thing mays or may not. be Jo, FOR any thing that yet is 


4e certainly determined on either fide.” li. e. Any thing 


yet determined being the Cage of concluding.] 24 


„ 3 "Mt For ALL.,  Notwithfanding ; As—For ALL . bis 


N « « exatt Plot, down Was he caſt from all bis. greatneſs, 


li. e. His exact plot being, all of it, a Goof to Wes 
otherwiſe; yet he was caſt down.]! | | 


- 


« 36. 


or PREPOSITIONS. 1 


ce 56. To the te of to be uſed in; As— 


Fr ec "The Oak ron nothing „ * 

c « The Oh er good FOR twigs ; the Poplar rox the Mill”. gy. 

l. e. Not any thing the Cauſe Why the oak ſhould bl 
pronounced bad; Twigs the Cauſe why the ofier ſhould be 
called good; the Mill the Coun why the n ſhould be 

eſteemed uſeful. $1 | 

« 37. In conſequence of ; As8—rFor love they force 

8 through thickets of rhe oO. be e. Love the auh. 


9 In recompenſe fi 4 : 


« Now rox ſo many glorious actions done 

<« For peace at home, and rox the public wealth, 

I mean to crown a bowl to Cæſar's health : 

ce Beſides in gratitude rox ſuch high matters, 
Nuo I have vow'd two bundred Gladiators.” 


li. e. I mean to crown a bowl to Cæſar's health, the Cauſe 
 —ſo many glorious actions; the Cauſe—peace at home; 
the Cauſe—the public weal. Beſides, I have in gratitude 


_ vowed two hundred gladiators, ſuch high matters being 
_-- Us Om of my e | 


_ 


i 3, 


, 39. 1 8 zo; l is not very tall, yer 


'* FOR His years he's tall.” li. e. His n um Caaſe why 
he may be eſteemed tall * T 
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" 40. 1 means of ; by interpoſition of ; i FRE 


« conſiderations can no way move the ſen/it ible appetite, were 


4 it not FOR the will,” Ts e. Were not the will the Cauſe ] 5 


cc 5 Ii _ of; in Irfan of 49 * 


„ ron my I life.“ Fi. e. My life being the Caufe ; or, To 
ſave my life being the Cauſe why I ſhould do it: e. though | 
- my life were at ſtake. | 


c 47, For 70: As—T come ron 70 10 Hou. (i. e. 70 


ſee you being the Cauſe of my comin 8 


— 4 "Fs Fg 
E Up to your happy palaces may mount, 
« Of * . rok 10 increaſe the n 4 


li. e. To increaſe the number being the Cauſe of of their 


Wes ] 


Fon. Conmjunc lion u; As 


„ Flav'n 


\ 3 5 2 [ 
: * f 1 
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So the French correſpondent Conjunftion car (by old French authors 


| written  Qubar) is no other than Quad re, or, Que (i. e. Ka.) ed re. 


Q and e, ( ſays Laurenbergius) communionem habuere apud antiquos, 
« ut Arquus, oquulus, pro arcus, oculus, Priſc. Viciſſim anticus, eculus, 


vi Fr o antiquus, equulus, antiqui libri, Cum & gum, cui & qui. Terentius 
04 Aud: 7 


OF PREPOSTTIONS. 


FR. « Heav' 7 deth . with us as We with torches deal, 


& Did not go forth of us, tere all alike © 
ce As if we bud them not.” | TIC 


p 0 
3 


n 


„ . 


« Not li ght 1 t them rox themſelves : rox if our virtues FITS 


[i. e. Themſelves not being the Gaſes of kghting u mem. 
If our virtues did not go forth of us, twere all alike as if 


we had them not: That is the Cauſe why heaven doth deat 
with us, as we deal with torches. . r 18 78 


* 
\ 


© TERA PARS DIMIDIA SOLVETUR OPERT: PERFECTO PROBATO QUE.” 


-:iore in the note to page 98): Thus in ood s ode to Venus, 


Hpe rl ' n To wererba, » "3 
- | Atvpo #04A01phre 
| * 57h Y oY pang” hea vuicba. 55 


As 7 #1 pe TEX ws QuAnTes 8 
E 51 KEAEUNS. 


1 


— 9 Ath, 4 * th. 
—_—_ _— 
2 


Dade e FEED — 


« Andrid: Qui mibi erpurgandus eſt, pro cui: annotat Donatus. Querquera 
« febris, Lucilius: Quercera, Gellius lib. 20. Cotidie, non Quotidie, ſcri- 
« bunt Quintil. & V1iRorinus, Stercilinium, pro ſterquilinio, habent libri 
« veteres Catonis de R. R. & Terentius Phormione: Inſece & 3 
« Ennius, Livius, Cato: ut diſputat Gellius lib. 18. cap. 19. Hujuſce, & 

« hujuſjue, promiſcue olim ſcribebant. Hinc Fortuna hujuſce dizi, apud 
« Plinium, lib. 34. &, Fortuna hujuſque diei, apud Ciceronem, lib. 2. de 
« egibus. Et Victor de regionibus urbis: vieus. nuuS5deͤpz. DI. FORT. 
« xp, Lex vetus ædificii: DIES OPERIS k. NOVEMB. PRIMEIS DIES PEQY'VN. 
'* PARS DIMIDIA' DABITUR VBI PRADIA SATIS SUBSIGNATA . 


Ar 


Of which innumerable other inſtances might alſo be given. And the 
Latins in cutting off the E at the end of ae, only followed the example 
& de Greeks, who did the ſame by Ke: (as ſhould have been mentioned 
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choſen by diſcretion of viſe men. 


« 2. Becauſe; f on this account” that; AST doubt not 
6% but great troops would. be ready to run; yet rok that the 


« worſt men are moſt ready to move, I would wiſh them 


"0 choſen by gi ſeretion of i iſe men.“ ſi. e. The worſt 
men are the moſt ready to move. | That 4 18 the Cauſe why 


1 would wiſh them (not the worſt men, but the troops) 


7 
7 


e 3. For a as. 3 4 2 regard that ; in v deration of ; 


c As Fo R af much as the thirſt is intolerable, the patient 


. may be indulged the Free uſe of Spato water.” WES e. As 


much as the thirſt is wee is the Cauſe 1 the L 
patient may be indians : ; milo „isl | 


_ _ For war. PL z 15 this reaſon that ; As, 


— Solyman. had three hundred field pieces, that a Came} 


> N : 


«© might well carry one of them, being taken from the car. 


6c riage : . "FOR WHY, Solyman purpoſi ng to draw the emperor 


c 


= 


unto battle, had brought no greater pieces of battery with 


« him,” (4 e. the Cauſe, that.] 


For, is not yet your own, however hard you have 
ſtruggled for it: for, beſides Greenwood and S. Johnſon, 


you have ſtill three others to contend with. Wilkins 


ß a{Dgns 


oy uy 
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ET 


aſſigns 7200 meanings to FOR. He ſays, it denotes—5 the 
6 — or e cauſe, and nene or agreement with,” ” 


3 
$ 


"Lowth alerts that ron, „ in Its 2 Hrimary Ne: is 1600 5 


« alterius, in the ſtead or place of another.” And he 
therefore cenſures Swift for um g, Accuſed the minifters 


« ron betraying the Dutch.” And Dryden for ſaying— 


4 u accuſe Ovid rox luxuriancy of verſe? | Where, in- 
ſtead of ron, he ſays OF ſhould be vritten, 4 


Ad Mr. Tyrwhit, in his Gloftry, ſays—4“ Fon. Prep. 
« Sax. ſometimes fe ignifies AGAINST,” | of which he Ln 


three inſtances. 5 


1 * 15 He didde next his white lere 
ee "Of Coch of lake fin and clere 
| 8 ee A breche and eke a ſherte 
(00 And next his ſhert an haketon 22 
« And over that an habergeon 1 5 
40 Fon percing of his herte.” OH IEC) teh Tut 


be 


Mr. Tyrwhit ſays,—* AGAINST, or to prevent piercing: 


16 Therfore rox ſtealyng of the roſe. 
| « I rede her nat the yate uncloſe. 


wie T. fays—< Againſt ſtealing.” | „ 


ce Some ſhall ſow the ſacke EQ 
« Fox ſheding of che vheate. | 


Mr, T. fayg— to prevent thedding,” 


2 
PPP R 
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* concerning the Robillas, a new writ Was moved. FOR FOR 
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H. 


As W king has kd no Eo he * given n me 
nothin g to take hold of, And let any ingenuity try 


whether it can, with any colour of plauſibility, apply Dr. 


Lowth's meaning of loco alterius, or any other /ingle_ 


meaning (except Cauſe), to the inſtances I have already 


explained. His corrections of Swift and of Pryden, are 
both miſplaced, For the meaning of theſe) paſſages, i — 


* 2 - F 
8 1 f 27 * 
* * I *. 2 3 # Ly 5 3 £ © 


7 Betraying the Dutch 


C f th : l 
55 Ec if we 5 AUSE of the accuſation. 


80 alſo in Mr. Tyrwhit's 1 ce their CON 


1 ſtrustion is auk ward and faulty, and now out of uſe, Jet 


18 the meaning of FOR equally conſpicuous. The Cauſe 
of putting on the Habergeon, of the advice not to open 
the gate, of ſowing the ſack — being reſpectively-that | 
the heart might not be pierced, that the roſe might not 
be . that the wheat ae not be ſhed. 


— 


v3 35: « N q wy 

, | e 1 . . 

# "2 25 PIER , 
.. | 3 . 


I will trouble you with only one inſtance of my own. 
How do you account for this ſentence ?!— « To-the diſgrace 
&« of common ſenſe and common Boney, after a Jong debate 


* old Sarum: ang every orator * Was tongue-tied, Although 
| 9 5 | 5 | | 66 / 7 


ö E > 


or pnprogtrions, . 391 


, is as wb the duty of tbe Houſe + Commons to examine 
« the claim of repreſentation, as of the other boufe to examine 

« the claim of peerage.” 1s the repetition of FOR tauto- 
logous, or only. aukward ? 


H. 2 
only aukward. For here are two Cauſes mentioned. 
The Cauſe of the writ, and the Cauſe of the motion. By 
2 ſmall tranſpoſition of the words you may remove the . 
aukwardneſs and perceive the ſignification of the phraſe.” 
*, A motion was made FOR a new Writ FOR old Sarum.” 
n e. A new writ—Cauyſe of the motion. Old Sarum, or 
a vacancy at Old Sarum—Cayſe of the writ.] And you 
will perceive that FOR may be repeated in a ſentence as 
often as you mean to indicate a Cauſe; and never elſe. 
As, 4 A motion was made rox an order FOR a writ Rx 
" the election of a burgeſs FOR 2 ſerve in parliament FOR 7 1 7 


« the borough of Old Sarum.” e IG -—- 


LY 9 | of the motion. 
1. writ Cauſe of the order. 

3. Election of a burgeſs—Cauſe' of the writ. 

4. To ſerve in Parliament Cauſe of the election. 5 


5. Borough of Old sarum—Cauſe of the ſervice in 
| Parliament, | 


% 


; ; « 
z ö 6 
F 1 4. 
* 5 
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So in theſe lines of Butler, 


« The Devil's maſter of that office 

e Where it muſt paſs, if't be a drum; 
« He'll ſign it with Cler. Parl. Dom. Com. 
« To him apply yourſelves, and he 
« Will ſoon diſpatch you ron his fee,” | 


4 
be : 
> | 
[ | 
a ; 
k . 
19 
# 5 1 
* F 
| 1 
657 2 : 
12 2 
24 
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* 
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i. e. his fee the CAUSE. 


B. 

But if the words For and oy differ ſo widely as you 
ſay; if the one means Cauſe and the other means Conſe- 
quence ; by what etymological legerdemain will you be able 

to account for that indifferent uſe of them which you 
juſtified i in the inſtances of 


T7 Sickneſs or hunger; and Sickneſs FOR = hunger.” 
* Sickneſs or love; and Sickneſs FOR love.“ 


# 
H 
* 
0 


. . Qualified as it is by you, it is fortunate for me that 1 
. ſhall not need to reſort to Feymolagy for the explanation. 
Between the reſpective terms 


ce Sickneſs — Hunger, 
6 Sickneſs | 5 * „ Love, 


| ll „ 1 it 1s certainly indifferunt: to ths Gentfication which of the 
[| 5 two prepoſitions you may pleaſe to inſert between them, 
1 ; = whether - 
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whether OF or rox: this being the only difference, that 

if you inſert or, it is put in appaſition to Sickneſs x; and 1 
Sickneſs is announced the Conſequence if you inſert FOR, 
it 1s put in appoſition to Hunger or to Love; and Hunger 
or Love is announced the Cauſes. 


B. 
I do not well Underſtand bow you employ the term 7 

Appoſition. Scaliger, under the head Appoſi tio, (Cap. ; 
CcLXXVII. de cauſis) ſays—“ Cauſſa propter quam duo 
4 ſulſtantiua non ponuntur ſine copula, & philoſophia 
4 petenda eſt. Si aliqua ſubſtantia ejuſmodi eſt, ut ex ea 

« & alia, unum intelligi queat; earum duarum ſubſtan- 

( tiarum totidem notæ (id eſt nomina) in oratione ſine . 

6 conjunctione oohærere poterunt.” 


The Dutch are ſuppoſed to uſe Van in two meanings ; ; becauſe it 

| ſupplies indifferently the places both of our or and RON. Notwithſtanding 
wich Van has always one and the ſame ſingle meaning, viz. Beginning. 

And its uſe both for or and FROM is to be explained by its different appo- , 

ſtim. When it ſupplies the place of rRoM, Van is put in appyſition to 

the ſame term to which FROM is put in appoſition. But when it ſupplies f 

the place of or, it is not put in appoſition to the ſame term to which or is 

put in appoſetion, but to its correlative. And between two correlative terms, 


it is totally indifferent to the meaning which of the two correlations CY hg 
expreſſed, Sos pe” Le | l 
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aypbit Scaliger gays is "very true. And this is the caſe 
with all thoſe prepuſitions (as they are called) which are 
really ſubſtantivet. Each of theſe ejuſin odi eſt, ut ex ea 
& alia (to which it is prefixed; poftfixed, or by any manner 
attached) unum 0 queat. 


4 5 f Jos 
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if it de 40 you ſay, it may not ee be ſo impolſible 
23s Lord Monboddo imagines, to make a Grammar even for 


the moſt barbarous' languages: and the Savages may poſ- 
fibly have as compleat a' Jax as ourſelves, Have you 


confidered what he ſays upon that ſubject, Vol. 1. Book . 
of his * and Projbſs of Mee en 0 | 
„. 


ke # « The laſt thing I propoſed to conſider was, the expreſſion of the 
« relation or connexion of things, and of the words expreſſing them: which 


* makes what we call Syntax, and. is the e principal part. of the grammatical 
cc art. oy | | | 


* Now let ever ſo many words be thrown together of the moſt clear and 
« determinate meaning, yet if they are not ſome way connected, they will 
re never make diſcourſe, nor form ſo much as a ſingle propoſition. This 


* connexion of the parts of ſpeech in languages of art is either by ſeparate 
* words, ſuch as prepoſitions and conjunctions, or by caſes, genders, and 


© numbers, in nouns, &c. But in leſs perſoct languages the moſt of 


2 them are denoted by ſeparate words, N 
« Now 


1 could ſooner believe with Lord Monbe 
are men with tails like cats, as long a as his lordſhip — * 3 
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«« Now as every kind of eld is a pure idea of tell; whit never 
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can be apprehended by ſenſe, and as ſome of thoſe relations, particularly 
ſuch of them as are expreſſed by caſes, are very abſtract and metaphy- 
ſical, it is not to be expected that favages ſhould have any ſeparate and 
diſtinct idea of thoſe relations. They will therefore not expreſs them 


by ſeparate words, or by che variation of the ſame word, but will throw 


them into the lump with the things themſelves. This will make their 


ſyntax wretchedly imperfect. There are only three barbarous languages, 
r account publiſhed that 
can be depended upon. The Huron, the Galibi, and the Caribbee ; of 


ſo far as I know, of which we have any | 


which we have Dictionaries and Grammars alſo, /o far as it is poſſible to 5 


make a Grammar of them. With reſpect to ſyntax, the Hurons appear 
to have none at all: for they have not prepoſitions or conjunttions. They 
have no genders, numbers, or caſes, for their nouns; nor moods for their 
verbs. In ſhort they have not, fo far as I can diſcover, any way of con- 
necting together the words of their heir diſcourſe. Thoſe ſavages therefore, 


though they have invented words, uſe them as our children do when they 


begin to ſpeak, without connecting them together: from which we way 


infer, that Syntax, which completes the work of language, comes laſt in 


the order of invention, and perhaps is the moſt difficult part of language. 


without: ſyntax. And there can be no doubt but that the poſttion: of the 


word will” Gminonly deren what other word in the ſentence it 18 
connected with.” . truzhags of as „ 


* As his Lordſhip (Vol. I. page 2 38) ſeems to wiſh for farther authori2 


ties for human tails, eſpecially of any tolerable length, 1 can W him to'l 


tal of a foot long, if that will be of any ſervicee. Ny 13 nun © 
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It would ſeem however, that perſons may make themſelves underſtood 
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and conchude with him, from' the authority of his famiſhed 
, that human fleſh - (even to thoſe who are not 


Len 20e 


ata dh 


—_— 5 — 


« Avant que d'avoir vũ cette ile, j'avois ſouvent ovy dire quil y avoit 
« des hommes à longues queues comme les betes ; mais je n'avois - 
e pn le croire, & Je penſois la choſe ſi cloignte de notre nature, que jy 
eus encore de la peine, lorſque mes ſens m'6terent tout lieu d'en douter 


par une avanture aſſea bizarre. Les habitans de Fox mosa etant accou- 
( tumez A nous voir, nous en uſions enſemble avec aſſez de confiance pour 
ne rien craindre de part ni d'autre ; ainſi quoy qu” Etrangers nous nous 


© croyons en ſeurets, & marchions ſouvent ſans eſcorte, lorſque Fexperi- 


© ence nous fit connoitre. que c'etoit trop nous hazarder. Un jour quel- 


te ques uns de nos gens ſe promenant enſemble, un de nos miniſtres, qui 
ec etoit de la compagnie, sen eloigna d'un jet de pierre pour quelques be- 


ce ſoins naturels; les autres cependant marchoient toũjours fort attentifs à 


« un recit qu'on leur faiſoit ; quand il fut fini ils ſe ſouvinrent que le mi- 
« niſtre ne revenoit point, ils Vattendirent quelque temps; apres quoy las 
« d' attendre, ils allerent vers le lieu ou ils crurent qu'il devoit etre: Ils le 
t trouverent mais fans vie, & le triſte ẽtat od il ẽtoit fit bien connoitre qu'il 


« n'avoit pas langui long- temps. Pendant que les uns le gardoient, les 


« autres allerent de divers cõtez pour decouvrir le meurtrier: ils n allerent 
1 pas loin fans trouver un homme, qui ſe voyant ſerre par les notres, 


# ecumoit, hurloit, & faiſoit comprendre qu'il feroit repentir le premier 


1 qui Tapprocheroit. Ses manieres de ſeſperẽes firent d'abord quelqu' im- 


” preſſion; mais enfin la frayeur ceda, on prit ce miſerable qui avoua qu'il 


„ avoit tus le miniſtre, mais on ne put ſcavoir Paurquoy. Comme le 


crime tot atroce, & que Vimpunite pouvoit avoir de facheuſes ſuites, 
« on le condamna A étre brule, H fut attach à un poteau où il demeura 


8 quelques heures avant execution; ce fut alors que je vis ce que juſques- 


* je n'avois pu croire; ſa queue Etoit longue de plus d'un pied toute 


E couverte d' un poll roux, & fort ſemblable A celle d'un bœuf. Quand il 
9 | a vu 
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famiſhed) is the "ſweeteſt of all viands to the human taſte, 
than admit that 6 rr kind of relation is a pure idea 


ce 1 G 


— _—_ _ 


e 


1 vit que fas 8 Etoient n de voir en boi ce qu ih n'avoit 
« point, il leur dit que ce defaut, fi cen etoit un, venoit du climat, puiſque 
et tous ceux de la partie meridionale de cette Ile dont il Troll, en avoient 


« comme hai” = = 


Voyages, de tl dun; An. 1650. Tom. L | Chap. x. 


The meek, modeſt, ſincere, diſintereſted, and amiable Doctor Horſley, 
Loxp biſhop of Rocheſter,” could have furniſhed the other Lord with an 


authority for Tails nearer home, im his own metropolitan city — Ex 
hujus modi vocibus, fuerunt ĩimprobi nonnulli, quibus viſa eſt occulta 
« voluntas regis eſſe, ut Thomas e medio tolleretur ; qui propterea velut 
« hoſtis regis habitus, jam tum cæpit 'ſic vulgo negligi, contemnr ac in 
« odio eſſe, ut cum veniſſet aliquando Strodum, qui vicus fitus eſt ad 


8 Medveiam flumen, quod flumen Roceſtriam alluit, ejus loci accolæ 


cupidi bonum patrem ita deſpectum ignominia aliqua afficiendi, non du- 
« bitarint amputare caudam equi quem ille equitaret; ſeipſos perpetuo 


“ probro obligantes: nam poſtea, nutu dei, ita accidit, ut omnes ex eo 


e hominum genere, qui id facinus feciſſent, nati ſint inſtar brutorum ani- 
* malium caudati.— As this change of ſhape may afford a good additional 


reaſon why ſuch. fellows ſhould have “ nothing to do with the laws, but 


to obey them,” the biſhop perhaps will adviſe to ſink what Polydore 


kindly adds in concluſion, “ Sed ea. infamiæ nota jam pridem una cum 


gente illa eorum * qui peccarint, deleta eſt.” 
Poha. Virg. Urb. Angl. Ha. Fol. 216. 


cc But who . right will find indeed, 
*Tis Holy Hand parts us, not the Tweed. 

Nothing but Clergy could us two ſeclude; 

N o Scotch was ever like a Biſhop s feud... 
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« of intend, which never can be apprebended by ſenſe; 


and that thoſe particularly which are expreſſed by caſes, 
« are more abſtract and metaphy ſical than the others,” 


But his lordſhip and his fautors will do well to contend 
ſtoutly and FA 3 their dorring of language, for 


SH * * Sans ah PLS . 
un 9 


All Liranys i in this have ats faith, 
There's no Deliver us from a Biſhop's wrath... 
Never ſhall Calvin pardon'd be for ſales; 
Never, for Burnet's ſake, the Lauderdales ; 
For Becket's ſake Kent always ſhall have tales,” ; 
| The Loyal Scot. By A. Marvell. 


* Johan Ciipaiine and Alexandes of Eſſeby ſayth, that for caſtynge of 
ec fyſhe tayles at thys Auguſtyne, Dorſett Shyre menne hadde tayles ever 
« after. But Polydorus applieth it unto Kentiſh men at Stroud b) 
« Rocheſter, for cuttinge of Thomas Becket's horſes tail. Thus hath 
« England in all other land a perpetuall infamy of tayles by theyr wrytten 


; « *.Jegendes of lyes, yet can they not well tell, me to beſtowe them 
« truely.” Pag. 37. 


And again, pag. 98.—“ The ſpirituall ſodomites i in the legendes of their 
« ſandtified ſorcerers have diffamed the Engliſh poſterity with tails, as [ 
« have ſhewed afore, That an Englyſhman now cannot travayle in an 
other land, by way of marchandyſe or any other honeſt occupyinge, but 
it is moſt contymeliouſly thrown in his tethe, that al Engliſhmen have 
tailes. That uncomly note and report have the nation gotten, without 
recover, by theſe laiſy and idle lubbers the Monkes and the Prieſtes, 
which could find no matters to advance their canoniſed gains by, o or their 
ſaintes as they call In, but manifeſt lies and knaveries.“ 


Johan Bale, Actes of Engl, iſp 7 otaries. 
2 m——_ they 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
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they are menaced with a greater danger than hey will at 
firſt apprehend : for if they give up their doctrine of 


language, they will not be able to make even a battle for 
their Metaphyſics: the very term Metaphy/i 7c bein g nonſenſe; 
and all the ſyſtems of it, and controverſies concerning it, 
that are or have been in the world, being founded on the 
groſſeſt ignorance of words and of the nature of ſpeech. 


As far as relates to met and conjuncbioni, on vbich 
che ſays) Syntax depends, the principal and melt difficult 


part (as he calls it) -of the Grammatical art, and which 


(according to him) is the aft in order of invention, and 


compleats the work of language : As far as relates to theſe 
prepoſitions and conjunctions, I hope it is by this time: 
pretty evident that, inſtead of invention, the claſſes of them 
ſpring from corruption; and that, in this reſpect, the 


Savage languages are upon an equa} footing with the lan- 


guages (as they are called) of art, except that the former 


are leſs corrupted: and that ſavages have not only as /epa= 
rate and diftin& ideas of thoſe relations as we have, but that 
they have this adyantage over us (an advantage in point of 
intelligibility, though it is a diſadvantage in point of brevity) 


that they alſo expreſs them ſeparately and diſtinctiy. For 


our Prepoſi. tions and Conjunclions, like the language of the 
Savages, are e merely —4 ſo many words of che moſt clear 


« and 
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% mauvais, c'eſt à dire bien ou mal faits ſelon le plus ou le moins de logique 
. qui y à preſide; & comme les peuples barbares n' en ont gueres, aufſ 


0 
Je n'en dis pas davantage ſur Ietabliſſement des ſyntaxes; & meme ſi j'y 
« reviens dans la ſuite, ce ne ſera qu en peu de mots. C'eſt une matiere 
„ | 


«© dans. toutes les operations mechaniques du concept, qui en general la 


languages, as well as of thoſe we call barbarous, is merely % un amas de 
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& and determinate meaning thrown together,” or, (as he 
afterwards ſtrangely expreſſes it)“ 7hrown into the lump 
« ith the things themſelves my 


„ * 
** ——— n * 


th. 


* What Lord Monboddo has fired; concerning Sratts, he has taken, 
in his own clumſy way, from the following erroneous article of M. „ 
Broſſes.— 147. Fabrique des Syntaxes harbares.— Dans ſon origine, elle 
te Ha d' abord eu qu'un amas confus de ſignes é pars appliques ſelon le 
«« beſoin aux objets à meſure qu'on les dẽcouvroit. Peu à peu la nẽceſute 
« de faire connoitre les circonſtances des idees jointes aux circonſtances 
« des objets, & de les rendre dans l'ordre on Veſprit les place, a, par une 
* logique naturelle, commence de fixer la veritable ſignification des mots, 
“ leur liaiſon, leur regime, leurs derivations. Par l'uſage recu & invetere, 
« les tournures habituelles ſont devenues les preceptes de Part bons ou 


— 


ce leurs langues ſont elles ſouvent pauvres & mal conſtruites: mais à meſure 
cc que le peuple ſe police, on voit mieux Vabus des uſages, & la ſyntaxe 
s' ẽpure par de meilleures habitudes qui deviennent de nouveaux preceptes. 


* 


A 


immenſe dans ſes details, qui demandervit un livre entier pour la ſuivre 


cc rendent nẽcẽſſaire en conſequence de la fabrique du ſens interieur, mais 
ce tres arbitraire dans ſes petits details, par le nombre infini de routes longues 
te ou courtes, droites ou tortues, bonnes ou mauvaiſes, que Vo1 peut 
« prendre pour parvenir au mEme but. Au ſurplus toutes ces routes bien 
« ou mal faites ſeryent egalement dans Vuſage lorſqu'elles ſont une fois 
i frayẽes & connues.” This matiere immenſe, as M. de Broſſes imagines 
it, is in truth a very ſmall and ſimple buſineſs. The whole of cultivated 


«c — gnes epars appliques Ju le beſoin aux objets. | 
B. Well, 


oF 2 IT! oe. V 
Well, Sir, after this tedious inveſtigation of ron, Tio 
Half of which I think might have been ſpared) let us now, | 
if you pleaſe, pauſe for a moment, and conſider the ground 
which we have beaten. The Prepoſitions Ir, uxLEss, 
BUT, WITHOUT, SINCE, you had before explained amongſt | 
"whe Conjundtions, To theſe you have now added the pre- | 
poſitions WITH, SANS, THROUGH) FROM, TO, WHILE) ILL, 
or and FOR. Though we have ſpent much time, we have 
made but little progreſs, compared with what till remains 
to be done: at leaſt if our language is as fertile i in prepo · 
ſitions as Buffier ſuppoſes the French DM... 


I rather think we have made great progreſs. And, if 
you have nothing to object to my derivations and expla- 
nations, I muſt conſider the battle as already won. Forl 
am not here writing a dictionary (which yet ought to be 
done, and of a very different kind indeed from any thing 
ever yet attempted any where), but only laying a foundation 
for a new theory of language. However, though the re- 


maining prepoſitions are numerous, the greater part require: 
but little, and MANY of them n no explanation. 


* 
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Ow. bee Bob Br. be 0 ; 
| * 1 4 # 9 . — . L /. 2 


en ae 45 7 N 
Gs Br (in the Angels "EH BN en Bi, Be, Biz) is the Im- 


perative Bys, of the Anglo- ſaxon verb Boon, 10 be. And our 
„ „ anceſſors wrote it indifferently either BE Or 27 6 Damvile be! 
. right ought to have the leading of the army, but, 
ya Brcauſe thei be coſen germans to.the Admirall, thei de £4, ,5 


ww 


h 3 k > miſfruſted, ” 1568, See Lodges Illuſtrations. Vol. 2. by 7 


pag. 9. This prepoſition 18 frequently, but not always, Fg! 
1 5 uſed with an abbreviation of conſtruction. Subauditur, £587 
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| As inſirument, cauſe, agent, &c. Whence the meaning of — 7 

the omitted word has often been improperly attributed to 29 0 _ 

| BT. With (when it is the imperative of pypSan) i is uſed © I 
indifferently for By * (when it is the pet of 3 


in compound prepoſition ao, the e uſes adifercotly either 

$ n . e 35 f 
„ wWIS- ffn Be-zpran 1 
th £7 wWiS-Popan Be- poaann 7 2 4 
„ N wið-geondan HR Be-zeonvan "bf fff 5 
wis- mnan Be-mnan No 


—_—— / _ {1,1 wis-hinban 
4 FR modern Engliſh has given the preference to Be: having retained 


only two of the above prepolitions ear ance, 5 10 my and dropped 
Ka two * A Be. Ries 
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and with the bande ſubeuditur and imputed meaniny g 13 2 


« Hewas flain BY, 2 ; ford, or, he 1627 WY wITH @ fword. 1 


—& Kenwolcus Lk warreyd WITH the King of Britons.” 


Wallis, confounding together the imperative of wyrSan 25 


with the imperative of vin, ſays—““ WITH indicat 
60 infirumentum, ut Latinorum ablativus inſtrumenti ; j atque 
6 etiam concomitantiam, ut Latinorum , cum.” 


By was alſo formerly uſed and n not improperly nor with 
a different meaning) where we now employ other Prepo- 


ſitions, ſuch as Tots In, OG 2900 As3— — 


— 


1 
* 


1 . p 7 
EN 2 yn 4. e. Lt * 0 . 


& Abou the: XVIII yere of the feyant 5 Jue toad - 2 


« the holy byſhop Aldelme. Of him it is written, that 
« when he was ſtyred by his goſtly enymy to the ſynne . 
of the fleſh, he to do the more torment to 'himſelfe 
and of hys body, wolde holde within his bedde by hym 


"I fayre mayden BY ſo long a tyme as he mg: ſay over 
the hole ſauter,” Fabian LYSPE 


& 
cc 


40 


0 The Which BY a longe time Wag in ware,” XLV. 


3 41 


4 To whom che fader had BY ' hys wo commytted 
„him.“ 1xx1, 1 e 
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« He made Clement Br his lyfe helper and ſucceflour,” 
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i Whom Pepyn BY his 1yfe hadde ordeyned Rl of 


66 Guian.“ LXXXIII. 


cc Hays ge the people without mercy BY 1 the wayes 


&« that Ove paſſyd. „ IXXVIII. 


80 alſo or was formerly uſed, and with Proprietys where 


ve now employ BY with equal None. 


9 1 heſe quenes were as two goddeſſes 
Of arte magike ſorcereſſes 
Thei couthe muche, he couthe more: 
Thei ſhape and caſt a ayenſt hym ſore, 


And wrought many a ſubtile wile. 


But yet.thei might hym not begyle. TY 
Such crafte thei had aboue kynde, | 


Baut that arte couth thei not fynde, 


Or whiche Ulifles was deceived.” 
, 8 4. Fol. 1 35. Pag. 1. Cl. 2. 


BETWEEN. 1 


BETWEEN (formerly written | Twene, Atwene, Bytwene) is 
a dual Prepoſition, to which the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, &c. have no word correſ pondent ;- and is almoſt 


peculiar | to ourſelves, as s ſome languages have a peculiar 


dual 


or PREPOSITION 8. 


dual — It is the — Imperative Be, and 


Berwixr (by c Chaucer written Byreyt * is the e spe 
tive Be, and the Gothic Tyæs, or 7wo : and was written 


in the Anglo-ſaxon eee ec n eee 
and Berpyxx. 


* 


BEFORE, BEHIND, BELOW, BESIDE, BxsIDEs.. 


Theſe Prepoſitions are merely the imperative BE, com- 
pounded with the nouns FORE, HIND, Low, SIDE, which 
remaining ſill in conſtant and common uſe in the language; J 
a3z—The fore part, the bind bart, a loc w place, the fide, — 
require 1 no explanation." 141% 


BENEATH. 


BENEATH means the fame as Below. It is the impera- 
tive Be compounded with the noun, Neath. Which word. 


Neath (for any other uſe but this of the prepoſs ſtion) having 
flipped away from our language, would perhaps have given 


ſome trouble, had not che nouns, Nether and Netbermoſi 


pn NY 


_ 


* — 


* 6 * 7 nn 


# « « Thy wife and thou mote hange er atwynne, | 
« For that mY you ſhall. be x no nt 


Miller's Tale. 


(corrupted: | 
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(corrupted from NeoSemerr, NiSemzpr) ſtill continued in 


common uſe ®, The word Nether is indeed at preſent 


fallen into great contempt, and is rarely uſed but in ridi. 
cule and with ſcorn : and this may poſſibly have ariſen 


from its former application to the houſe of commons, 


anciently called (by Henry 8) „ The NETHER bouſe of 


« parliament +,” That the word ſhould thus have fallen 
into diſgrace is nothing wonderful: for in truth this Nether 
end of our parliament has for a long time paſt been a mere 


ſham and mockery of repreſentation, but is now become 


ä — —— 
3 
* 


2 


* c yet higher than their tops 
The verd' rous wall of paradiſe up ſprung : 
Which to our general Sire gave profpett large 
Into his NETHER empire neighb'ring round. 
Par. Loft. Book IV. Ver. 15 | 


cc among theſe the ſeat of men, 
Earth with her xETHER ocean circumfus'd 
Their mou dwelling place,” 


P. L. Book vi. v. 624, 


« In yonder NETHER world where ſhall I ſeek. 
His bright appearances, or 1 trace? 


+ « Which doctrine alſo the lordes bothe ſpirituall and n with 

e the n2THER houſe of our parliament, have both ſene, and lyke very wel.“ 
A neceſſary dottrine and erudition for any chriſten man. vet furthe by 

the 8 maieſtie of Englande. 1 1543. 


an 


— 2 m ePrrentntn 
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; an impudent and barefaced uſurpation of the 8 of the 
people. 


NEATH, NeoSan, Neoðe, (in the Dutch Neden, in the 
| Daniſh Ned, in the Germ an Niedere, and in the Swediſh 
Nedre and Neder) 18 undoubtedly as much a ſubſtantive, 
and has the ſame meaning as the word NA DIR; which 
Skinner (and after him S. Johnſon) ſays, we have from 
the Arabians. This etymology (as the word i is now ap- 
plied only to aſtronomy) I do. not diſpute ; but the word 

is much more ancient in the northern languages, than the 

introduction of that ſcience amongſt them. And therefore 
it was that the whole ſerpentine claſs was denominated 

NAAK in the Gothic, and Ot in the An * 


If we 1 in ha Engliſh,— —. From the Top 70 the 
„% BOTTOM, „the nouns are inſtantly acknowledged: and 
ſurely they are to the full as evident in the collateral Dutch, 
an BOVEN 707 BENEDEN,—BENEDEVN ad, 8c.” 


UNDER. : | : 
8 (in the Dutch Onder) which 3 by the Gund 
to have very little connexion with the word Beneath, is yet 


in fact almoſt the ſame, and may very well ſupply its place :. 
for i it is nothing but On neder, and is a Noun. 
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oy 


cc N. or engine, nor device polemic, 
Diſeaſe, nor Doctor epidemic, 
Though ſtor'd with deletory med' cines 
(Which whoſoever took is dead _ 
E'er ſent ſo vaſt a colony.  * 1K IA 
0 both the UNDER worlds, AS He.” | 
enen, | Can. 2. v. 4 320. 


: 7 : ual 
"— # FP ; 110 Was ot we 15 . / 4 F 4 
f * L, 45 


\| 


of 


Brroxp Gin the . wisgeondan, Bron, 
Begeond) means be paged. It is the imperative Be, com- 
pounded with the paſt participle zeonv, zeoned, or voned, 
of the verb Lan, Langan, or Longan, to go, or to paſs. 
So that“ BEYOND any place,” means “ Be pajed that 


0 place, or, Be that place palſed. 


/ 


PR 


„ ? # " 
7 2 * 
* * . fo g 
* * 
4 
D 


W. A RD. t 


Wap, in the Anglo-ſaxon wand or weand, is the im- 


perative of the verb wandian or weandian, 70 look at; or to 
direct the view. It is the ſame word as the French garder“: 
and ſo Chaucer uſes it, where it is not called a prepoſition. 


en. 


— . — Irene nn 
» — — — th. — — — 4 " —_— 
Ie 0 — 
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* « Literarum « 0 et w | fequenifima eſt commutatio, Ke. 
7 Wallis. s Prout.” 
a Calli emper e o utuntur pro Sax, p. id eſt, pro WI ito 

| dle, Gl, 7 (ena. 


66 Take 


— 
3 
>. 


« Take REWARDE of [i. e. Pay regard to, or Look again 
6 at] thyn one valewe, that thou ne be to foule to "wy 
60 ſelfe. a e | none | 
1 Parſons Tale. Fol. 101. pag. 2. col. 2. 


« And yet of Danger cometh no blame 
cc In r REWARD li. e. in regard] of my doughter ſhame.” 
Sl 19014 3-21 Row. of the Roſe. Fol. 135. pag. 2. col. 1. 


This hiild a rigtwiſe lord haue in his thouqt 
« And nat be like tirauntes of Lombardy 
. That han no REWARDE [i. e. regard] but at tyranny,” 
ende of good Women, Fol. 206. pag. 45 col. 2 2. 


0 Wherfore God him ſelf toke REWARD to the thynges, 


_ and theron ſuche punyſhment let fal. wa 
Lament of Loue. Boke 2. Fol. 322. P- 2. c. 13 


Our common Engliſh word To cewant , which uſually, = 


by the help of other words in the ſentence, conveys To 


recom- 


— ———_—. 


„ 


— Aft 


* Skinner ſays—*© REwARD q. d. Re Award (i. « e. contra ſeu viciſim 
_ * affignare, ab A4. 8. peand verſus, erga. v. AWARD.” And under Award, 


. ſays— 4 AwaRD, a part. initiali otioſa a, et A. 8. ee verſus. — 


. d. erga talem (i. e.) tali addicere, alſignare. : JL 


S. Johnſon ſays, « xewarD [Re and Award] to give in return. Skinner.” 
Which is the more extraordinary becauſe under the article Award, Johnſon 


lays, that it is « derived * Skinner, ſomewhat mo obably, from peapd. 


Sax. mee. " 
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cos 5 1 ſuppoſe 
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recompence, To benefit in return for ſome good action done; 
yet ſometimes means very far from benefit: as thug 
6 Reward them after their doings”-—where it may conyey I 
the ſigniſication of puniſhment ;. for which its real i import 4 
is equally well calculated: for it is no other than Regarder. 2 
i. e. To look again, i. e. To remember, to reconſider ; the 4 
natural conſequence of which will be either benefit or the 


contrary, according to the action or oonducd which we 
review. 


In a figurative or ſecondary ſenſe only, Garder means to 
protect, to keep, to watch, to ward, or to guard. It is the 
ſame in Latin: Hatus, guarded, looked after, ſafe, is the 
paſt participle of Tucor. Tuitus. Tutus. So T, utor, he who 
looks after. So we ſay either, —Guard him well, or, 
Loa well after him. In different places in England, the 
. ſame agent is very properly called either a Locker, a Wardens 

a WW arder, an i Opener, a Keeper, a Guard, or a Guardian. 
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Accordingly this word WARD may 1 propriety 
be joined to the name of any perſon, place, or thing, Zo or 
from which our view or EULER may be directed. 


" 
— ti 


I banks 42 AWARD. to _ 2 garder, be Ga N „ 2 gui Ce d 
garder the thing in diſpute; i. e. to keep it—not cuſtodire, as Spelman 
imagined; but to have or hold it in poſſeſſion: for garder in French is uſed 
both ways, as keep is in Engliſh, and in both properly. 
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cc He * he came from Barbare = - = 1 
| « To Romewarde. PT ww, Ne 


Gomer. Lib. 2. . Bol: 34. pag: 1. col. 1. 


ce This ſenstbut re with 1 

To Rome tuar de.. 

. Chaucer, Man of Lawss Tate, Fol. 24 v. 2. C. 1. 
% Kynge Demophon whan he by 1. 

ce To Troiewarde with Wr 

cc * Seyland goth upon his weie.” 


Gower. Lib. 4. Fol. 5 pag. i. col, a, 


cc Agamemban was then in waye | 
« To ter 13 5 


G Lib. 5. Fol. 119. pag. 1. col. 5 


66 — Hei is gon to Stotlondwarde.”” 
Chaucer, Nan of Bene, Take. Fol. 43. p. „ 


« The morow came, and forth rid this marchant 


« To Flaundersward, his prentes m him auaunt 
Til he came to Bruges. 


 Shypmans Tale, Fol. 2 pag. 1. col. 1, 


cc His baner he diſplayed, and forth rode 
" Bd Thebeswarde,” 


: Knyghies Tale. Fol, I, pag. 2. col 1. 


« And certayne he was a good felawe a 

« Ful many a draught of wine had he drawe 
M F rom Bur deut war while oy chapmen ſlepe.“ 
| Prot. 1 cus 1 al 


« That eche of you to ſhorte with others way” : 
In this viage, ſhal tel tales tway oe 
* Canterburywarde J meane it ſo FR 
ec And Honwardes he ſhalt tel tales other two. · 
Pro. to Cant. Is 
G g 5 2 8 1 and 


5} 
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1 e and forth goth he 
. 1 To ſhyppe,* and as a traytour ſtale b 
Wyle that this Ariadne a ſlepe lay 
& And to his countreywarde he ſayleth blyue,” : 
Ariadne. F ol. 2 17. pag. 2. col. 1. 


5 Be this the ſon went. to; and we forwrocht 
« Left deſolate, the wyndis calmit eik:; _ | 
« We not bekend, quhat rycht coiſt 1 — we ſeik, 
* war * to . by, the outwart tyde. 
„ Booke 3 pag. 87. 


5M 1 1 mone in Un ane e waverand carte of licht 


a Held _ throw the heuynnis MIDDILWARDE,” SRD 
Douglas. Booke 10. pag, 322. 


1 he Landwart ds than, bayth man 8 boy, 
For the ſoft ſeſſoun ouerflowis ful of ioy.“ 
Douglas. Booke- 13. pag. 472 


* 


2 Troylus, right at the ſtretes ende 
* Came ryding with his tenthe ſomme yfere 
Al ſoftely, and thyderwarde gan bende 
There as thy ſate, as was his way to wende mn ; 
« To Paleyswarde.” | 805 
Chaucer, Troylus. Boke 2. Fol. 165 9. p. 2. e. 2. 


" As ſhe wold haue gon the way forth” right 

« Towarde the garden, there as ſhe had hight 
And he was to the Gardenworde alſo.” 5 
q GG © Frankeleyns Tale. Fol. 55. pag. 2. . I, 


« And than he ſonge it wel and boldely 
« Fro worde to worde according to the note 
« Twiſc a day it paſſeth through his throte 
* Scoletgardes and Homwarde when he went. 


Prioreſſes Tale, Fol. 71. pag. 2. col. Ei 
« To 


E 


5 


or PREPOSITIONS, 
0 To ere he right great hate,” _;./,, - 


ms 


Romaunt of the Roſe. Fol. 138. 5. 27, C. MY 


41 . 77 (T6113 * WY a i.) 


© ce He hath fuche den. and ſuch vrathe (to unde, dna of our 
cc offence. . 


" Tale 7 — Fol. 82. pag. 1. col. 2. 


« But one thing I wolde wel „ 
That never for no worldes ao 901 bie (a0 29 06 
Myne hert unto hirwarde ſtood WIG A 406 vr 5 
4 But onely right for pure loue.“ N 
: . Gower. Lib. 8. Fol, 97 paſs 2. ol. 2. 


fl 7 "(HC MOTT, nit 


ce But 5 he ſquier, be he knight „ 755 
N * Which to my Lathewdrde ebe Lis 21 2 15 S i i | 
5 x « The more he leſeth of that he —— 21116131 571 / 
« The more me thinketh that I „„ 
Gower. Lib. 2. Fol. 28. Tv 2, ol, 2. 


“ Wheras the Poo, out D te ueik 
« Taketh his firſt ſpring iin, ß... 
„ That Eftwarde euer increſeth in his cours _ 4 
« To Emelleward, to Ferare, and to Venyle.”, 7 
3 . Clerke A, ref, Tale, Fol. 45: p. 1. c. 2. 


4 If we n al br 458 e we ſhuld not 
4 be deſtitute of ſuch thivigg's as > neceſſarili this "HS 
« * lyfe nedeth,” f . 

Tho, Lupjet. of 28 well. pag, 20 3 


1 16 is hard for. 2 man in a l ſtate 0 bepe b his. 
« mind in a due order to Godward? ir ire 


4 The 


+ 3 


wn or Eros S 


4 The which is with nothing more hurted and 91 


x dered in his way to Gracewarde than with the men 
1 of loue and charitie. | 


5 7 Lot. Bxbortacio zo yonge Men. 


7 : * 
, N 2 * «de x 0 4147 L a 


So we may bid the | LHASA hok 21 = 1 . the 
End or Beginning of any action or motion or time. Hence 


the compound prepoſitions 1 TOWARD and: FROMWARD, and 
'Adverbs of this termination without number ; 7 4 in all of 


1} 99 * 8 


which, WARD is always the imperative of the verb, and 


always retains one ſingle N arch viz. er. Look at, 
See, Direct , view. ONT 8585 


Minſhew, Tun, "7 and Skinner, though "LA are very 
clear that WARD. and GARDER are, on all other occaſions, 
the ſame word; (and ſo in Warden and Guardian, &c.) yet 
concur that ward the Aix or poftojir zive prepoſition, is the 
Latin terſus : 1 Skinner, with. ſame, degree however of 


doubt, ſaying - A. 8. autem Weand, ſi 2, Lat. Veriere 
6 (IIS. 7 ſceleris efſet ”— * none. It 


The French prepoſition fun fro the Italian Perſos | 
from the Latin Verſus (which in thoſe languages fapply 
the place of the Engliſh warp, as Adverſus alſo does of 

. 440 . 1- 
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To-ward) do all indeed derive from the Latin verb vertere, 


to turn; of which. thoſe, prepoſitions are the paſt participle, 
and mean turned. And when it is conſidered that in 


order to direct our. view to any place- named, we muſt turn 
to it; it will not ſeem extraordinary, that the fame tn. 


ſhould in different languages be indifferently obtained by. 


words of ſuch, different meanings, as, 10 0 ook, ty or, to. 


a Fo 4 » — #5 8 . 
turn « 40. ? * * * 4 4 , : ? g 4 N 2 
s n 


1 l A ; . 1 5 171 : 


A: T w A R T + FU FO Ort 


ATHwWART (i. e. Aibtveort, Or Athweoried) wore, 2 ſad, 25 
curved, is the Paſt participle of Ppeopian, to re, to 


beit; flexuoſum, ſi nuoſums curuum reddere ; ; from the 
Gothic verb Tnæve EAN. Whence alſo the Anglo-ſaxon 


Ppeop. Dxeoph. the German Zwerch. Ztvar. the Dutch 


Dwars. Swerven, the Daniſh. Thar a; Toert. Tuer. the 


Swediſh Tewert. and Son u a the Engliſh Thwart, 
Stoeroe and reer s. 


AMONG, AMONGST, YMELL. 


Minſhew AY ex Belg. Gemiengt, i i. e. mixtus.” 


ro 


F . 1 24 
F kt 4 — * 


2 — — 


* Junius 1 Swerve- 8 1 Hebrew. And all our | Eqymologit 
Veer from the French Virer. 


* 


; Skinner 


skinner ſays 4 ab A. s. Lemanʒ, hoc a verbo Lemengan 


416 or Pnkrosrrio xs. 


1 —_ Manifeſte eſt ex A. 8. Mznzan, Menzian, 


"Meds all our Etymologiſts are right in the meaning of 


the word, and therefore concur in their etymology. Mr, 


Tyrwhitt alone ſeems to have no notion of the word, 


For he ſays J /uſpe# the Saxon Lemang had originally 


« a termination in ay,” But Mr. Tyrwhitt muſt not be 


reckoned amongſt Etymologiſts 


 EMONGE 22 AMONGE 1 AMONGES) AMONGEST $2 AMONGsT, 


_ 


—— 
323 — 


* in the Dutch Mingen, „ Mengen, haaren 25 
| Getman Mengen. 
Daniſh Menger. © ea 
Swediſh Menga. 3 
* The kynge with all his hole entent | 
Fhen at laſte hem axeth this 
What kynge men tellen that heis 
« EMONGE the folke touchinge his name, 
« Or it be Price, or it be blame.” 
Gower. Lib. 7. Fol. 10 5. pag. I, col: 2. 
t " And tho ſhe toke hir childe in honde 
« And yafe it ſouke ; and euer Aut 
She wepte, and athermbile ange 
« To rocke with her childe aſlepe. _ 4 
Gower. -. Lib. he 33. Pas: 2, a l. 
$ © I ſtonde as One AMONGEST all 
« Whiche am oute of hir grace fall? 5 


Cower. Lib. 8. Fol. 187. Pag: 2. col. 1, 
AMONG, 


1 


of PREPOSITIONS. © 


AMONG, is the puff participle Ne dite, Lie-menczed, 
(or, as the Dutch write it, Gemengd, Gemen gt; and the 
old Engliſh authors, Meynt ,) of the Anglo-ſaxon verb 
Lemæncdan, Lemenczan, and the Gothic verb TAMAINGAN, 
or rather, it is the præterperfect Lemang, Lemon;, Le- 
munz, or Amang, Among, Amung, (of the ſame verb 
Menzan, Menzan) uſed as a participle, without the parti- 

_ cipial termination od, av, or ed; and it means purely and 
fingly Mixed, Mrngled. It is uſual with the An e e 5 
(and they ſeem to be fond of it) to P eee 
their mo PRI * A Be 5 POPs Us, 


Chaucer uſes this 1 | duh in a manner 
which, I ſuppoſe, muſt exclude all doubt upon the ſubject ; : 
and where it cannot be called a \ prepoſition, - 42 


_ 4.3 1 a 


1 ; 2 
”"Y — 
9 7 — er * * * 9 


„ Warme milke ſhe put Ws therto 
« With hony MzynrT, and in ſucke wiſe 
ce She gan to make hir ſacrifice.” | 
Gower, Lib. 5. Fol. 105. pag. 2, col. 14 
«© That men in eueryche myght ſe 
© Bothe great anoye, and eke ſwetneſſe 
And ioye MEYNT with bytterneſſe 
Nowe were they eaſy, nowe were tkey wood. wo 
a, Chaucer. Rom. of the Roſe. Fol. 1 30. IF 1. col. 5 
For euer of loue the ſickeneſſe 
* IS MEYNT with ſwete and bitterneſſe.” 


Rom. of the Roſe. Fol. 130. pag. 2. col. 2. | | — 
Hh h R Ts 8 


418 or PREPOSITIONS. 


e Yf thou caſteſt thy ſeedes in the feldes, thou ſhuldeſt 
4 haue in mynde that the yeres bene AuoNoxs, other- 
« whyle plentuous, and otherwhyle bareyn.” | 

3 Seconde Boke of Boecius. Fol. 225. pag. 4. . ol. 2. 


* 


This manner of ſs the . as a pentleipis 
without the participial termination ed or en, is ſtill very 
common in Engliſh; and was much more uſual formerly *, 


In the ſimilar verbs, To ſink Lie-rencan, To drink Be- 


dnencan, To ſtink Le-pcencan, To hang henzan, To ſpting 
X-rppungan, To ſwing Spengan, To ring Ringan, To ſhrink 
X-rcpincan, To ſting Scingan, and in very many others, the 
fame word is ſtill uſed by us, both as præterperfect and 
participle; Sunk, Drunk, Stun, Hung, Sprung, Kung, 
 Rung, Shrunk, Stung. All theſe were formerly written 
with an © (as Among ſtill continues to be) Sonk, Dronk (or 
A-dronk) Stonk, Hong (or A-bong) Sprong (or Y-ſprong) 
* A Shronk, Stong. But the 0 boning. been pro- 


4 4 2 „ 
— * 6 


* 
Or" 9 — I — „„ nd Led 
pj 


* Doctor 4 ut is of a different 9 He 3 T TR abuſe has 
been long growing upon us, and 1s continually making further incroach- 
«« ments,” &c. But Doctor Lowth was not much acquainted with our 
old Engliſh authors, and till leſs with the Anglo-ſaxon, It is not an abuſe, 
but coæval with the language, and analogous to the other parts of it: but 
it muſt needs have been highly diſguſting to Doctor Lowth, who was excel- 
End g converſant with the learned languages, and took them for his model, 


9 e pounce! 


or PREPOSITIONS. . any 


ad as an v, the literal character Has. bein chan ged 


by the moderns in conformity with the ſound. And 


though Among (by being ranked amongſt prepoſitions, and 
being unſuſpected of being a participle like the others) has 
eſcaped the change, and continues {till to be written with 
an N it is always ſounded like an v; Amung, ann. 


in the Reve's tale, Chancer uſes the Prepoſition YMELL 


5 en of among. 


« Herdeſt thou ever like a ſong er now? 
« Lo whilke a complin is yMELL hem alle.” 


But this will give us no trouble, but afford a freſh con- 


firmation to our doctrine: for the Danes uſe Mellem, 


Imellem, and Iblandt, for this prepoſition Among, from 
their verbs Megler, Melerer, (in the French Meſer or 
Meler) and Iblander, to mix, to Bend; and the 8 wedes 


- N from their verb Blanda, to blend. 


"4 


YMELL means s y-medled, i. e. nirel, ming. A medley | 


is ſtill our common word for a mixture. Ymeddled, 


_ ymelled, and ymell by the omiſſion of the partici pial ter- 
mination, than which nothing is more common in all our 


od Engliſh writers. 


Hh h 2 


« He drinketh the bitter wich the fete, 


50 And Trae ſo, as who ſaieth, diynge.” 


8 To make a kinges roylme ſtable.” 
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% He wepLzTH ſorowe with likynge 


Gower, + Lib. 1. Fol. 7. Pag 1. col. 2. 
tc 8 * lorde, toward my vice 
6c * e r with Juſtice.” | | 
2 Lib. 1. Fol. 24. pag. 2, col. 2, 
« But for all that a man maie finde : | 
« Nowe in this tyme of thilke rage 1 CON 
« Full great diſeaſe in mareiage, 


„ Whan venim MEDLETH with the ſugre, 


1 And mariage is made for lucre.” 
Lib. 5. Fol. 99. pag. 1. ol. I, 
« Thus MEDLETH ſhe with ioye wo, 


86 And with her ſorowe myrth alſo. 
Lib. 5. Fol, 116, bes. I, col. 1. 
2 Whan 1 MEDLEN with the ſonge, 


=> It doth pleſance well the more.” 


Lib. 7. Fol. I 50. pag. x, col. 2, 
e A kinge whiche hath the 4 change x on 1 honde . 
«© The common people to gouerne 8 
«If that he wil, he maie well lerne. 
« Is none ſo good to the pleſance 
« Of God, as is good gouernance. 


% And every gouernance is due 


« To pitee, thus I maie argue, 


% That pitee is the foundemente 
* Of every kynges regimente. 


« If i it be MEDLED with Juſtice, _ 
* Thei two remeuen all vice, 5 


« And ben of vertue moſt vailable 


- 


„„ on Ih 6- ol 166, Page 2. TY 
« But 


e But he whiche hath his luſt aſſiſed 
« With MEDLID: 0 and tyrannie- c 

7 „ * 7. Fol. 170. pag-2 2. col: b: 
te And nadine. mich hi ſonge.” ” 112 . 7 
111 0 .f Lib. 8. Fol. 5 pag. 2. _ 2. 


« We Ein no tauernes, ne hobelen abouten, 
cc * marked and. ee we MEDELEY: us neuer. 


Pierce Plowmans Cree, 


« There 100 es that Gnas ſo wel to a « cork 
« as the mylke of his nouryce, ne nothyng is to him 
© more abhomynable than the n Ward It 18 MEDLED | 

« with other meate,” 


Chaucer. Perſons Tale. Fol. 101. Pas. 2. col. I. 


« His garment was every dele FADE 

V purtrayed and ywrought with floures 
* By dyuers MEDELYNG of coloures. . 
Nom. of the Roſe. Fol. 124: Pes. 1. col. "Eq 


« O God (quod the) 5 dy ſelyneſſe 
te Whiche clerkes callen falſe felicite 
4 YMEDLED is with many a een ee 


« Ful rn 


a”. 


Troylus. Boke 3. Fol.” m7. Pas. 1. col. 1. 


f - 


4 Some on her churches dwell 

* Apparailled porely, proude of porte 
© The ſeuen ſacramentes they done ſell as. 
« In cattel catchyng is her comfort 


« Of, eche matter they Nollen LI. 


„ 1 


2 


 Plowmans Tale, Fel 97 pag. 2, ol, 1. EN 


Acainer (in the Ariſton 0 
Junius from zeond. 


the Grekis MyDL1T than went we... i 
Douglas. Booke a. pag. 62 1 


e Ae reky nycht within an litil thra r- 
Gan thikkin ouer al the cauerne and ouerblaw, 


« And with the e MYDLIT ſparkis of fire.“ 
1 Douglas. Booke 8. pag. 2, 5 
60 Spe to thare werk in manere of gun powder; | 


cc "THY MYDLIT and 007 mixt this fereful ſouder. 


Douglas. Book 8. 1 2 


. 


«© Mvprr with men, quhilk xeild the goiſt and geln 4 
Douglas. Booke 11. pag. * 


And fiedis dis wund on the ground that wells, 1 ; 


nt With . MYDDIT hauand paneful Arede,” 25 
Douglas. Booke 11. pag. 39% | 


. cc Quhi blude 1 ba in haboundance furth ſchede 
cc Mrprir with ſand under hors fete was tre 


: Denuglat. Books 12, pag. 421, 2 
ec Ave all utheris Dares i in that ſtedle 
* Thame to behald abaſit wox gretumly 
„ Tharwith to MELL er aluterlie. 

Douglas. Booke 5. pag. 141. 
« « Quhen T Turnus all the chiftanis trublit ſaw, 


A 


« And Eneas fare woundit hym withdraw; 


« Than for this haſty hope als hate as fyre 
« To MELL in fecht he caucht ardent deſyre.“ 
| e Booke 1 12, pag; 420. 


n) is derived by 


E Dr. 


N n 


n 
- 
„ 


SER wv a er > 4094, 


ab. apo ht opts rr INC 


0 : 


K te hc 


— 


e 


24 Fon 


7 
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« Dr. Mer. Caſaubon, 6 rater n Skinner) de- 
66 flectit a Gr . * 


* 


Minſhew derines i * e 


* 


I can as ſay that 1 believe it to be a paſt participle, 


derived from the ſame verb (whatever it be, for I know it 
not) from which comes the collateral Dutch. verb Yepenen, 


to meet, rencontrer, to oppoſe, &c. And 1 am the more 


confirmed in this conj jecture, becauſe in the room of this | 
prepoſition. the Dutch employ jegens from Jegenen : and 


the Danes Mod and Imod, from their verb Moder of the 
fame meaning: and the Swedes Emot from their verb 


Mita of the ſame meaning. , The Daniſh and Swediſh 
verbs from the Gothic MRTGAN ; 5 whence alſo our ee 


to meet, and the Dutch Moeten, *. 


"And. or Annan. 


Theſe words (by Chaucer and others written Amiddes) 
ſpeak for themſelves. They are merely the Anglo-ſaxon 


On- middan. On-midder, in medio: and will the more 
eaſily be affented to, becauſe the nouns Mid, Middle, (i. e. 


m. del) and Midf are ſil commonly. uſed in our lan- | 


| Bage, 


„ Bios. 


25H 


ALONG». 


„ _ G nn 


On Jong, ſecun dum lon os „ or On length : ee And 

ce theſe wordes ſaid, ſhe ſtreyght her On length 7 e. ſhe 
, 60 ſtretched herſelf ALONG) and reſted awhile.” 

3 Tept of Lowe. Fol. 325. pag. 1. col. 2. 


The Italians ſupply its place by Lungo: 165 


40 Cos! Lingo Vamate rive andai,” Petrarcb. 
2 


And the French by the obvious noun and article Le Long: 


jJoconde 1a deſſus ſe remet en chemin 
„ Revant 3 a ſon Nee tout Ls l du voyage. 1 
„% fo a en, Tis mu. 
So for there, is no > difficulty. But there was ; another 
uſe of this word formerly ; ; now to be heard only from 
children or very illiterate perſons : : 


| s King James had a faſhion, that he would never ad- 
% mit any to nearneſs about himſelf, but ſuch an one as | 
« the queen ſhould commend unto him, and make ſome 
„ ſuit on his behalf; that if the queen afterwards, being 
e ill treated, ſhould complain of this Dear one, he might 
„ make his anſwer—“ It is LONG of yourſelf, for you 
“ were the party that commended him to me.” 
Archbiſhop Abbor's narrative. In Ruſhworth's 
Collections. Vol. I. p. 456. 


8 : „ The 


1 ths 2 ry e 35 ABLE FFP Ah 2 mn R ITO New * — —— 
1 N eee eee eee Gin * —— — N — 8 eee NE RS A — 
5 * * IM 64 
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The An -K uſed 720 words for theſe 22 purpoſes, 
Andlangz Andvlong, Ondlong, for the firſt; and Lelangz for 


the ſecond : and our moſt antient Engliſh writers obſerved 
the ſame diſtinction, uſing ENDL O for the one, and 


* A, {> 9 „ 
ALONG * the other. N N 
ce She flough them in a dee rage Pew” 


Cc ExnpeLonce the borde as thei ben ſet.” Le 
rr ce Gower, Lib. 2. Fol. 31. pag. x. „ 


—— — 


5 7 bys Lites the wether gan beholde, 
« And wiſt well, they, moten. holde 


Her cours ENDLONGE the marche right. Ot = 
gs 5 3. Fol. 83. pag. 1. col. 1. = 
5 8 That nigh his bout he lette deuiſe VVV ii! 
e ENDELONGE upon an axell tree „ 5 | | | | | | 
ce To ſette a tonne in ſuche degree 1 
* That he it might tourne about.“ 8 | 
| . 3. Fol. 54. pag. 1. col. 1. 
c And euery . in his degree 
2 EnNDELONGE upon a bourde he laide.“ 
| Lib. 5. Fol. 100. pag. 2. col. 2. 
« His priſoners eke ſhulden go 
(a ExpLonor the chare on eyther honde.“ 
| Lib. 7. Fol. 155. pag. 1. . 5 ff 
Than ſee thei donde on every ſide VVV — ll 
5 EXDLOXOR the ſhippes borde,” : „ 5 = 
10 21742 b; 8. Fol. 179. pag. % To. x 
0 Loke what day that | ENDELONG Brytayne VVV 5 1 1 
„ e remeue all the rockes, Kone by ſtone, . ey Pos 1 
i443 4 = « That 


FR ” 9 e 
— 2 — rr ere 
8 * 8 * 1 * un, 4 


* 
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. That they ne ler hyppe ne bote ro Pap... OO 


| "x ON Than wol I loue you beſt of any man.” FW 
1 e 1 Chaucer. Frankeleyns Tale. Fol. 53. pag. 1. col. 2. 


5 % This lady rometh by the clyffe to play 
j ” | ; e With her meyne, ENDLONGE the ſtronde.” 
uv . Hypfiphile, Fol. 214. pag. r. col. 2. 


5 ce] ſette the point ouer ENDELONGE on che label. 


I ſette the poynte of E, ENDELONGE on my labell.” - 
Aſtrolabie. Fol. 286. pag. 2. col. 2. 


« We flyde i in fluddes ENDLANG/ feill coyſtes fare.“ 
Douglas. Booke 3. es. 71 


* syne eftir ENDLANGIS the ſey coiſtis bray- 
c Up ſonkis ſet and deſis did array. | | 
| 1 - Booke 3. pag, 75. 


« EN DLAN the coiſtis ſide our nauy rade.“ 


Booke 3. pag. 77. 


Bot than the women al, for drede and affray, 
6. Fled here and there, ENDLANG the coiſt away.“ 
Booke 5. pag. . 16. 


« In ſchawis ſchene EN DLANG the wattir bra.“ | 
Booke 7. pag. 236, 
5 « Enviano the n fludis calme and bene,” : 
| Booke 8. pag. 243; 


6 yr now heave ſchippia ful thik reddy ſtandis, 
4. Brayand ENDLANG' wy. coiſtis of thar landis.” 


; , \ - 
. v v 7 . | 
= ' A a . 
\ = 


my PG ———_— —_——.,y c 22 4 » 
» 7 * e * ; oc a ns. 7 9 ee 
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« The brock ard force of thate army that tyde PE =TF0 


1 ExbrA the wallis ſet on the left ſyde.” F 


Douglas. Booke 9. pag. 29 3 


0. Ebb the bankis of flude Minionis.“ 
Booke 10. pag. 320. 
« The bande ENDLANG al the fludis dynaye,” | 


4 Before him cachand ane grete flicht or oiſt 5 
600 Of * that did hant ENDLANG the coiſt. 's 


' Booke 12. pag. W 


«© For euer whan [ thinke amonge, „ 
« Howe all is on my ſelfe ALoN r, Ae, S 45 
« 1 ſaie, O foole of all fooles.” 


Gower, Lib. 4. Fol: 66. pag. 2, col, . 


« ] wote well ye haue long ſerved, 
And God wote what ye haue deſerued, 
But if it is Alo on me, 
« Of that ye unauanced „„ 
« Or els if it be Loo on you. | 
10 The ſoth ſhall be preved 55 = e. 

2 Lib. 5. Fol. 96. pag. 15 col. 2. 


« And with bir rags 2 _ ſuch rife, | 

« That ſhe betwene the deth and life 
e Swounende lay full ofte amonge : Tt 
And all was this on hym AL, 
« Whiche was to loue unkinde ſo.” 


But thus this maiden had wronge HE "4 
«* Whiche was upon the kynge Alo i // 
« But ageyne fo Was none apele.” 

Lib. 7: Fo 172. pag. 2. col. 7 


1 | 9 « Ye 


Booke 11. pag: 372. 


Lib. 5. Fol. 113. pag 1. gk 2; 


— » k - 
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Ve wote your ſelfe, as wel as any wight // 
Howe that your love al fully graunted is 
« To Troylus, the worthyeſt wyght 10. 
8 « One of the worlde, and therto trouth yplight 
„ That but it were on him ALONOE; ye nolde 
| « Him neuer falſen, whyle ye lyuen ſholde.” 2. Ces, ; | 
Chaucer. Troylus. Boe 3: Fol. 176. pag. 2. col. 2. 


Once indeed (and only once, 1 believe) Gower Has con- 
founded them, and has uſed ALONG for both u purpoſes: 5 


A U , = 


«2 tary forth the night Alone N eee 


* 1 3 * —— 
* * 
4; * 


* r 
5 4 
£& if 
St Fg - 1 


« For it is nought on me ALONGE 3 7 
att | 1 that : dry go.” e e 
A 5 2 „ I ” DA 25 Pag. 25 col. Lot” | 


L « - E Fl 
__ # "us 
2 i "© v 4 Fo 
o 1 3 . ek. 


Xovlunt'« or ENDLONG is manifeſtly On 2 But what! is 
Lelang o or ALONG ? 


8. Johnſon ſays it is“ a word now out of uſe, but 
« truly Engliſh,” ” He has no difficulty with it : according 
to him, it is“ Lelang, a fault, Saxon. - But there is 
no ſuch word in Saxon as Belang, a fault. Nor is that, 
at any time, the meaning of this word LONG (or ALONG) 
as I have always heard it pronounced). Fault or not 

Fault, always depends upon the other words in the ſen- 
tence: for inſtance, ws : 


4 Thanks 


15 
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. A. C/ 


* 5 „ 
* 2 L V fo 
3 # * 4 [ þ { FI. . * 1 


6 Thanks to Pitt: it is ALonG of him that we nüt | 
« only keep our T but get e into the . 


66 bargain," 3 N 2 
« Curſes on Pitt: it is ALONG of him that the free 
6 conſtitution of this N is deſtroyed.” PICK 


Appen don 4e | Lord Einst unnd fa facher! 
of Lady Bath, would not mean to impute any fault to the 


miniſter in the former of theſe ſentences : though the 
| people of En gland do certainly im pute an | inexpiable crime 


and treachery to him in the latter. ; 


But Johnſon took: Seeley 0 what he Apen he W | 
| without troubling himſelf. about the fact or the meaning; 
and he was miſled by Skinner“: as he was alſo concerning 


the verb To Long. I mention the verb To Long, becauſe 


it may poſſibly aſſiſt us in diſcovering the meaning of the 


. * 1 m _ 2 
Fd 2 . 
* 


. W 


* Skinner ſays—“ Lox ab A. s. Lelang. cauſa, culpa, ut dicimus, It 
“ig LONG of him. Which were er e ö dh Skinner to de 
underſtood causa, culpa. 


80 Lye ſays—4 Lelang. N of. Opera, cauſa, impu 2 culpa eu- 
Juſvis.—æx 8e yr une He. zelang, ut Anglice dici ſolet, It is LONG 45 


* thee that we live,” Here i is no Fault 


L 7 
other 
4 * * 


i 
* 
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other word.“ To Long, fays 8 Skinner, valde dafiderare, 
« ut nos dicimus, fo think ea time LONG mill a man bus a 


56 — Wes „ 2 1 x; +7 + 4 1 | {ot 6 % 22 | i. 
5 : AZ = | 


2s ae b . 5 2 af * . Al t 22 „ | 
The wad LONG/ is here Mey in by head and ſhoulders, 
to give ſomething of an appearance of connexion between | 


the verb and the noun. But when we conſider, that we 


have; and can have, no way of exprefling the acts or 
operations of the mind, but by the ſame words by which 
we expreſs ſome correſponding (or ſuppoſed correſponding) / 
act or operation of the body: when (amongſt a multitude 


of ſimilar inſtances) we conſider that we expreſs a moderate 5 


deſire for any thing, by ſaying that we incline (i. e. Bend 
ourſelves) to it; will it ſurprize us, that we ſhould expreſs 
an eager deſire, by ſaying that we LONG, i. e. lake long, q 
lengthen, or ſtretch. out ourſelves afte er it, or For it; eſpe- 
cially when we obſerve, that after the verb To incline we 
| ſay To or Towards it; but after the verb To Long we muſt 


uſe either the word Fo W or r After in order. to ert our | 
* / 
e „„ 


b 


$902 gt # 


<1 N * + Fi 2 Fl 


"Lenpan'i in the Kidde Gon is To Longs i. e. To make | 


long, To lengthen, 10 a SG. To Mouse, extendere, 
; protendere. N 1 (AE Foo te 
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you, Lengtheneth you, Stretebetb you up to Gd. 


Anglo-ſaxon and old Engliſh writers commonly uſe the 


of the prefixes 4 or Ze.— 


1 80 * 2 4 , 
— > | 0 as ** I 8 
1 EF by * 


* 
wy 3 Fg d ſs, 4 * „ 45 | " 
— — t, | 4 4. wy ne” it 3 #F 4 - 2 bb Watt *. 5 * 


E Nota ſecundoy” 75 Hickes 6 has e dee 


. 


ticiple of Lenzian, and means ; Produced ? 
7 


: : F 
N 


Round, 40% 2 


Fee 


and on hell | 


. of which circulus is the diminutive, 


z 


tion, 


Lanzap Se apuhr, Abam, up vo Lode.“ i, e. Longeth 


præterperfect as a participle, Rs ially with the WW 5 


not then cone that nl or mR is. s the paſt par- { 


ia the Daniſh and Swediſh by 9 | - 
In Dutch by Om-ring ; - and in Latin by circum, a Gr. | 


ASIDE, ABOARD) aCr088, as TRD, fequire n no > explana- 


DURING. 


ee 
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' DURING. 


The French participle Duran? ; from the Italian; from 
the Latin. The whole verb Dure Was fore time * uſed 
commonly in our language. . 


« And al his luſte, and al his beſy cure 
« Was for to loue her while his lyfe mai pure,” T 
| Chaucer. Man of Lawes 1. * ol. 19. Pag. 1. . col s 


Ho ſhuld a fyſhe withouten water pus,” 1 


 Troylus.. Boke +, Fol. 92 pag. 2. ed. . 
3 Elementes that bethe diſcontable 1 


N Holden a bonde, perpetually DURYNG, | 
+. That Phebus mote his roſy day forthbring | 
© And that the mone hath lorſhip ouer the nightes,” 


Troylus. Boke 3. Fol. 172. pag. I, ol * 


56 Euer their fame ſhall pure.” 
Teftament of Loue. B. 2. Fol. 31 5: pag. 1. col. I. 


8 This affection, with reaſon knytte, DURETH in eueryche trew herte.” 


id. Boke 3. Fol. 337. pag. 1. col. 4.5 


« « Deſyr hath longe DURED ne ſpeking to hane.” | 


Via. Boke 1. Fol. 306. pag. 1. col. 2. 


# ; 


PEN DIN. 


The French participle Pendant ; from the Italian; from 
the Latin. P CHOLATRE 820 


The Latin participle t tus. 


- 


Opyos1TE. 


MOIENING. 
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MOoIENIN OG. 


The French participle Moyennant ; from the Italian 


Mediante; from the Low Latin. 


Ys 


SAVE. 


* 


The Imperative of the verb. This prepoſitive manner 


| of uſing the 1mperative of the verb To /ave, afforded 
Chaucer's Sompnour 1 no bad equivoque 8 ng his adverſary 
the Friar 3 : | 


cc a ſave you all, SAVE this curſed Frere.” 


OuUTCEPT. 


The imperative of A miſcoined verb, whimfcally com- 


poſed of Oui and caperty inſtead of Ex and capere. 


Id play hun wa a 2 or a good Grales, or 
« gentleman of any other countie i' the kingdome— 


« ouTCEPT Kent: for there they landed all Gentlemen.” 


B. Tohnſon. Tale of a Tub. Act 1. Sce. 3. 


OUTTAKE, OUTTAKEN. 
The imperative, and the paſt partici ple, ſpeak for them- 
elves ; and 3 were formerly in very common uſe. 


> 2 > 3 E Problemes 


3 * 
. 
* 
7 1 4 + 
: gt "oi * 
* ? 
1 . * 


4 
f ff 
x * 1 
74 . a 
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= 
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0 Probi and demaundes eke 

« His wiſedome was to finde and ſeke: 

% Whereof he wolde in ſondrie wiſe 
«© Oppoſen them that weren wiſe. 

ce But none of them it might beare 

« Upon his worde to yeue anſwere 

1 OUTTAKEN one, whiche was a knight.” 


| Gower. . Am. F ol. 2 5. pag. 1. col. 2. 


« And alſo though a man at at ones TIES 12 
« Of all the worlde within his 1 his wones | 
« The treaſour might haue euery de ry dele : 7 13 
“ Yet had he but one mans dele „ 
« Towarde hymſelfe, ſo a8 1 thynke, 25 Zen 
Of clothynge, and of meate and drinke. 
« For more (ouTTAKE vanitee) _ 
There hath no lorde i in his degree.“ 

Gower, F o. 505 pag. 2. col. 2. 


A 
"= wh 


For in 0? feich yet 100 I leuer, 
“ Than to coueite in ſuche aweye, 
« To ben for euer till I deye 

« As poore as Job, and loueles, 

« QUTTAKEN one.“ 


* 


| Gower. Lib. 5. fol. 97. pag. I, "= 2. 


« There was a clerke one Lucius, 
A courtier, a famous man, | 
« Of euery witte ſomwhat he can, 75 £497 
„ OvuTTAKE that hym lacketh rule, 

8 His owne eſtate to guyde and rule,” 


© Gower, Lib. 8. fol. 122. pag. 2. col. 2. 


** Mote in defaute of water As 2 „ 


— 


4 Right 


or PREPOSITIONS.. © 


e Right ſo without aier on liue e 
« No man, ne beaſt, might thriu, 

« The whiche 1s made of fleſshe and bone, 

cc There i is not, OUTTAKE of all none. 


Gower, Lib. 7, fol, 142. pag. 


ce Whiche euery kynde made die, 
cc That upon middel erthe ſtoode, 
cc  OuTTAKE Noe, and his bloode.” 


| Gower, Lib. 7. fol. 144. pag. 1. 


« All other flerres, as men fynde, 

« Ben ſhinende of her owne kynde : 
« OUTTAKE onely the moone light, 

* Whiche't is not of him ſelfe bright.” 


—— — 


0 T ill that the great water rage 

« Of Noe, whiche was ſaide the flood, 

« The worlde, whiche than in ſynne ſtood, 
* Hath dreinte, OUTTAKE hues eight.” as 


"Gower, Lib. 8: fol. 174 pag. r. 


« And ye my mother, my ſoueraigne pleſance 
« Ouer al thing, ouTTAKE Chriſt on Lou 
Chaucer. Man of Lawes T. Fol. 1 9. Pag. 2. 


« But yron was there none ne ſtele 
cc For all was golde, men myght ſe 
« OurrARx the fethers and the tre.“ 
Romaunt of the Roſe, Fol. 124. pag. 2. 


10 he, ſayden they, we ben at one 

« By euen accorde of eueryche © one 3 - 

i" OuTTAKE rycheſſe al onely.” ; 
Rom. of the Roſe. Fol. 147. pag. 2. 


Kk E 2 


* 
I, 


Gower. Lab. 7. fol. 145. Pag. 5 col. x . 


col. 1. 


col. 2. 


col. 1. 


col. 2. 


« And 


—— ́  .o- 


— 


— 
* 


„ | ge the ſmall birdis ſyttand on thare neſtis, | 


_ « 
1 


4 
'q 


Neah, Neahg, Vicinus. And NExT is the Anglo-ſaxon 
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« And from the perrel ſaif, and out of dout 
Was al the navy, OUTTAKE four ſchippis loiſt.“ | 
e Booke 5. pag. 151. 
ce © And | ſchortly every thyn ng that doith repare 


In firth or feild, flude, foreſt, erth or 1 
« Aſtablit lyggis ſtyl to ſleip and reſtis 


Als wele the wyld as the tame beſtiall, 
„ And euery uthir thingis grete and ſmall: 
| « OvurtTax the mery nychtyngale Philomene, © 
« That on the thorne ſat ſyngand fro the ſplene.” 
Douglas. Prol. to Booke 13. pag. 450, 


— 


« And alſo 18 all my knyghtly dygnitie, mageſty 
and crowne, with all the lordeſhyppes, powre and pryui- 
leges to the foreſayd kingely dygnitie and crown be- 
longing, and al other lordſhippes and poſſeſſyons to me 
c in any maner of wyſe pertaynynge, what name and 
condicion thei be of; 0UTTAKE the landes and poſſeſ- 
ſions for me and mine obyte purchaſed and boughte.” 
Fabiar's Chronicle, Richard the Second, 


: 


= 


* 


ee 


NIOB. NEAR. NEXT. 


NIGH, NEAR is the Anglo-ſaxon adjective Nih, Neb, 


MOT N eahzere; Nehrr. 


«pF orſoth this prouerbe i it is no tre” 
« Men fay thus alway, the Nye llye 
Makcth the ferre loue to be lothe.“ 


Chaucer. Alive Tale. Fol, 13. Pas: 1. peo | 


oy 


or PREPOSITIONS. --— oh 


Lo an olde prouerbe aleged by mute wyſe: Whan bale is Seren 
« than is bote a Nye bore.“ 


Mr. Tyrwhit in his gloſſary fays well—& FHext Sax. 


« hjioheſl, Hegh. Hegbeſt. Hegſt. Heat. In the ſame 
4 manner Nxxr is formed from Negh.”—But he does not 
well ſay that Next generally means the nigheſt following, 


e but ſometimes the nigheſt preceding.” For it means 
ſimply the »ighef, and never implies either following or 


preceding. As, To ſit NEXT.” &c. 


INSTEAD. 


From the An glo-ſaxon On prede, In pede, i. e. 4 place. 


* * Loue. "A 2. fol. 320. ag. 2. col. 2. 


— £41 


In the Latin it is Vice and Loco. In the Italian In luogo. 5 


In the Spaniſh En lugar. And in French Au lieu. In the 
Dutch it is either In fede or In plaats. In the German 
On fait, In the Daniſh Ifeden. And in the Swediſh (as 


we uſe either Home STEAD Or Home STALL) it 1s Iſtaellet. 


our oldeſt Engliſh writers more rarely uſed the French 


word Place, but moſt commonly the Gothic and Anglo- 
ſaxon word 8 Ads: Sted, Sreve, The Inſtances are ſo abun- 
dantly Numerous that it may ſeem unneceſſary to give Fs 


« But ke this lore into thy wit, 
e That all thyng hath tyme and srEDE: 


— — cẽũmTGͤ— ! —K—ñ—— — . ¶ſ— —— ———— — RE — 


— = ” : ang — r 2 a "RE a * 
CCC o RR ot C 


: Steady, &c. 
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t The churche ſerueth for the bede, 
The chambre is of an other ſpeche.“ 


Gower, Lib. 5. fol. 124. pag. 1. col. 1 
« Geffray, thou wotteſt wel this | 
That euery kyndely thynge that is 
« Hath a kyndely sTzDpz there he 
2 May beſt in it conſerued be.” 
| Chaucer. Fame. Boke 2. fol. 295. p. 2. C8; 


ce F urth of that STEDE [ went.” 
Douglas. Boke 2. ag 5 9. 


te But ze, unhappy men, fle fra this sT EDE. 
Douglas. Boke 3. Pag. 89. 


The ſubſtantive sTEAD is by no means obſolete, as 
S. Johnſon calls it; nothing being more common and 


familiar than“ You ſhall $0 in their STEAD.” It is like- 
wiſe not very uncommon in compoſition z z as Homeftead, 


Bedſtead, Roadſtead *, | Girdlefead 1 de f, Ste adfaſt, 


One 


K 


— W 
— FY * * — Fry 


* We often meet with the word Roadſtead in Voyages, and I ſuppoſe it 


is ſtill a common term with all ſeafaring men. — On Thurſday Captain 
Fauchey arrived at Plymouth. The purport of his diſpatches, we con- 


« ceive, can only be a repreſentation of the neceſſity of evacuating L'Iſle 


Dieu; as it produces nothing, has no good Roadſted, and is not tenable, 


4, if not e by a ficet,” 1 85 
Morning Chronicle. Ofober 19, 1795 


« End of a letter from Plymouth. The Anſon man of war, of 44 


4 guns, rode out the ſtorm like a duck, without the leaſt damage, in the 


3 . | 40 Sound; 
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One eaſy corruption of this word STED, in compoſi- 
ae mia: OPTI 4 all our etymologiſts. Berau | 


« Sound ; which, though an open ' Readfead, * moſt excellent hoking 
d. 5 * 

0 . Morning Chroniele. January 27, 1796. 

In conſequence of having received information on Wedneſday night 

ec at eight o'clock, that three large ſhips of war and a lugger had Nl 


in a n Roadſted upon the coaſt, in the neighbourhood of this town.? 
London Gazette Extraordinary. February 27, 1797. 


2» 8 His noſe by meſure wrought ful right $24 

« Criſpe was his heere, and eke ful bryght _ 

« His ſhulders of large brede 5 

« And ſmalyſhe in the Gyrdelſtede. ZN 
Chaucer. Rom. of the Roſe. Fol, 123. pag. 2, col. 2. 
« For hete her clothes down ſhe dede, | 

% Almoſt to her Gerdylſtede 

« Than lay ſhe uncovert. “ 

See Warton's Hiſt. of Engl. Poly: Vol. 3. p. xxxv. 


5 Divide yourſelf f into two halfs, juſt by the Girdle ſtead; ſend one half 
* with your 8 0 and keep t' other to yourſelf. 
B. Jobnſon. Eaftward ws Act 3: 
t cc Should all hell's black inhabitants conſpire, _ 

« And more unhear'd of miſchief to them hire, 

« Such as high heav'n were able to affright, 

© And on the Noonfted bring a double night.“ 


Drayton” s  Mooncalf. | 


te It was not > long « ere he perceiv'd the ſkies 
ce Settled to rain, and a black cloud ariſe, 


e Whoſe foggy groſſneſs ſo oppos'd the light, 
* As 1 it would turn the Woonfted into night,” 


 Drayton's Mooncalf. 
cc- She 


* 


** x 3 2 5 1 . R s 1 R VE. N - 
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thinks, that Step mother is „ quaſi df motber, from Sief, 
durus; and fo called becauſe ſhe is commonly « die, 
« eva, immitis, rigida.” Voſſius on the contrary thinks 
ſhe is ſo called, quaſi fulciens mater, as a fliff and frong 
ſupport of the family; “ quia fulcit domum cum nova 
hæreditate. Junius, obſerving that there is not only 


Stepmother, but alſo Stepchild, Stepſon, Stepdaughter, 


brother, ſiſter, &c. to all of whom this imputation of 


ſeverity cannot ſurely belong, (neither can they be faid 


 Fulcire domum cum nova hereditate) ſays Stepmother i is ſo 


called, quaſi orphanorum mater: „ nam Frepan An glo- | 
& ſaxonibus, et Stiufan Alamannis videntur olim uſurpata, 


6 pro orbare.“ S. Johnſon, neither contented with any 
of the foregoing reaſoning, nor yet with the videntur olim 


uſurpata, determined alſo to try his hand (and a clumſy | 


one God knows it is) at an etymology ; but inſtead of it 
produced a Pun. Stepmotber, according to him, is—“ a 
-« woman who has Pepped into the place of the true 


13 mother.” EL 


&« She by her ſpells could make the moon to ſtay, 
e And from the Faſt ſhe could keep back the day, 
«© Raiſe miſts and fogs that could eclipſe the light, 
“And with the Noonfted ſhe could mix the night.“ 3 
Drayton's  Moncalf 


85 With all our fiſter nymphs, that to the Noouſted look.” 
e Fi 1 Fong. 
But 


5 


2 . — — — 
NN e r 
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But in the e Daniſh collateral language, the compounds 
remain uncorrupted ; and there they are, with a clear and 


unforced meaning applicable to all—Stedfader, Stedmoder, ” 


Stedbroger, Stedsofter, Stedbarn, Stedſon, Steddotter. i. e. 


Vice, Loco, in the place of, INSTEAD of a father, a mother, 


a brother, &c. 


Aon. 


Spelman. bo ABUTTARE) occurrere, vergere, ſcopum 
„ appetere, finem exerere, terminare. A Gallico abutter, | 


'& ſeu abouter; hæc eadem ſignificant.— La Bout enim 


fnem, terminum, vel ſcapum deſignat: Inde Angl. a But 1 
pro meta; & ABOUT, pro circa rem vel ſcopum verſare. 
« Vox feodalis, & agri menſoribus noſtris frequentiſſima, 
« qui prædiorum fines (quos ipſi capita vocant, Marculſus 


6 frontes, Galli Bouts) abuttare dicunt in adverſam terram; 


4 cum ſe illuc adigant aut protendant. Latera autem 


nunquam aiunt abuttare * : ſed terram proximam ad- 
jacere. La couſtume reformee de Normandie, cap. 5 56. 
— Le Serjeant eſt tenu faire lecture des lettres, & obli- 


. gations, & declaration, par Bouts coſtes des dites 


. 


3 terres ſaiſies,” 2459 URA e 


— 


th. 


4 4 2 4 4 + 1 
. ts a . —_— 48 — tt. ** Ls AM. E a. * 


7 hardly yenture to r * I believe, the corre and exact Spelman 
is here miſtaken, 


M6 2 unn. 
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Junius. Bur, Scopus. G. But. Fortaſſe deſumptum 
eſt nomen ab illis monticellis, qui in limitibus agrorum 


ab Agrimenſoribus conſtituebantur, atque ab iis Bodones 


ſive Botones nuncupabantur, & ad quos, artem ſagittandi 


exercentes, tela ſua veluti ad ſcopum dirigebant.“ 


Skinner. © ABOUT ab A. s. Abuta, Ymburan, circum 


illud, quantum ad priorem ſyllabam a prep. 4h. hoc 
a .prep. Ymb, quod a præp. loquerali Lat. Am. Gr. 
Aug. ortum ducit, uti, ſecundum poſteriorem ſyllabam 
ab A. s. Ure vel uran foris, foras, extremus, item extre- 
mitas, unde & defluxit Belg. Buyten, quod idem ſonat; 


quod enim aliud ambit, partes ejus exteriores, i e. ex- 
timam ſuperficiem attingit & obyolyit.” | 


6 Azur, a Fr. Aboutir. vergere, confinem eſſe, ubi 


ſcilicet ager unus in, vel verſus, alium protenditur, & 


ei conterminus eſt: hoc a nom. Bout, extremitas, ter- 
minus: quod ſatis manifeſtè a prep. Lat. Ab. & A. 8. 
ure, Foras, Foris, ortum trahit, q. d. quod fn Pro- 
tuberat vel extuberat.” 5 


60 Bur, a Fr. 6. Bout, Extremitas, Finis, Punctum, 


(c 


6c 


Aboutir, ad finem tendere, accedere, acuminari. But 


etiam in re nautica Extremitatem alicujus rei ſignat, oe 


manifeſte Franco Gallize originis.” | 
3 


3 


or Pnrrosrriocs. 443 


Menage: e Bute=-Botto & Botontinus ſe trouvent en 
« cette ſignification. - Fauſtus & Valerius dans le receuil ; 


« des autheurs qui ont eſcrit de /imitibus agrorum, page 


« 212,—* In limitibus ubj rariores terminos conflituimus, 


: 


- 


monticellos plantavimus de terra, quos BOTONTINoOS appel- 


« lavimus.“ Le juriſconſulte Paulus livre V de ces ſen- 


tences titre 22.—“ Vi terminos effodiunt vel exarant 
4 arboreſue © terminales evertunt, vel qui convellunt Bo- 
© DONES) &c.”  Cujas ſur ce lieu: 55 


„% BoD Ns, {ic 
« uno exemplari . ſcriptum Woh cujus nobis copiam 


ee fecit Pithæus noſter. Bodones five Botones vicem' termi- 


« norum præſtant. Vox eſt Menſorum, vel eorum 1.08 de 
6 agrorym & limitum conditionibus ſeripſerunt 8. 


Spelman, Junius, Skinner and Menage, all reſort to 


Franco-Gall. for their etymology. As for Boro and its 


diminutive BoTONTINUS (which have been quoted) they 


are evidently the tranſlation of a Gothic word common to 


all the northern nations: which word, as it {till remains 


in the Anglo-ſaxon dialect, was by our anceſtors written 
Bova (whence our Engliſh- To BopE and many other words) 


— — — 
—— 


* So, Vitalis de Lin. « Hi non ſunt ſemper a ferro taxati, & circa 
« Botontings conſervantur. Innocent. de caſ. litter. © Alius fontanas ſub 
ſe habens, ſuper ſe montem, in trivio tres Botontinos. Autor de Agrim. 
85 Si ſint Kaen terræ ex ſuperis prohibeo te facramentum dare.” 
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; and: means the firſt outward extremity or boundary of any 


thing: Hence  Onbova, Onbuta, e ABOUT. 


Arrxx (Goth. AETAKR A. s. Æpren. Dutch Aster, 
Achter. Daniſh, E Ester, Bag. Swed iſh Eſter, Aire, Achter,) 


is uſed as a noun adjective in Anglo-ſaxon, in Engliſh, and 


in moſt of the northern languages. 1 ſuppoſe it to be no 
other than the comparative of the noun Apr: (A. 8. Apr) 


for the retention of which latter noun in our ae we 


are probably . to our ſeamen. 


242 3 


meaning. In which eee (although AFT had not re- 


mained in our language) I ſhould think myſelf well juſti- 


fied by the authority, or rather the ſound judgment, of 


Mr. de Broſſes; who fays well“ Quelquefois la ſigniſi- 
cc cation primitive nous eſt derobèe, faute de monuments 
% qui Tindiquent en la langue. Alors cependant on la 
retrouve parfois en la recherchant dans les langues 
| ce meres ou collateralles.” In the Daniſh language they 


expreſs the ſame meaning by, For og Bag, which we ex- 
preſs by Fore and Aft, or, Before and Behind. And in 


. the Anglo-ſaxon they uſe indifferently Behindan, e 


and Onbæc. 8 05 
Dow N, 
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Down, Abox. 


In ͤthe Anglo-ſaxon Bun, Rdun. 
derive it from Au, ſubeo. 


Minſhew and Junius 


| Skinner ſays—* Speciofe alludit Gr. Awe 


Lye ſays,— 8 Non male referas ad Arm. | Down) . | 
ns $2 Prey PEPE 1 


5 Johnſon, in | point of etymology 3 and the — of 
words, 1s aways himſelf. Fr 


xx ADOWN, the adverb, he ſays, is from 4 and Down ; 
„ and means On the ground.” 


„ Apowx, the prepoſition „means — Towards the ground.” 


But though ADOWN comes from 4, and Down,—— 

„% DowN, the prepoſition, he ſays, comes from Aduna, 

4 Saxon: and means; iſt. Along a deſcent ; and _ 
Towards the nioutb of a River.” 
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ME Down, the adverb, he ſays, means On the ground. ” 
But 6c Don the tees he days, is from Dun, Saxon, 
| . 2 Hill; 
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i, 


« Hill; but is uſed now as if derived from the adverb : 
ce for it means, It, A large open Pup or valley. 


And as an inſtance of its meaning a valley, he immedi- 
| ately preſents us with Saliſbury Plain. 


cc On the 8 as we ſee, near Wilton the fair, 
&« A haſt'ned hare from greedy greyhound go.“ 


He then gives four inſtances more to ſhew that it means a 
valley; in every one of which it means hills or riſing 
grounds. 'To compleat the abſurdity, he then ſays, it 
means, © 2dly. A hill, a riſing. ground; and that, This 
ſenſe is very rare.” Although it has this ſenſe in every in- 
ſtance he has given for a contrary ſenſe : nor has he given, 
nor could he give, any inſtance where this ſubſtantive has 
any other ſenſe than that which he ſays is ſo rare, But 
this is like all the reſt from this quarter; and I repeat it 
again, the book is a diſgrace to the country. 


Freret, Falconer, Wachter and De Broſſes, have al! 


laboriouſly and learnedly (but, 1 think, not bappily) con- 
ſidered the word Dun, 


| From what Camden ſays of the antient names (Dar- 
| PE IRE © 2 Dunmonii, and Dabuni) of the inhabitants of 
Le. = Cornwal 
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Cornwal and Glouceſterſhire, and of the two rivers ¶ Dauben 
or Dan or Dun or Don) in Cheſhire and in Yorkſhire; it 


ſeems AS if he ſuppoſed, that our r Engliſh word DOWN 
came to us from the Britons. 


Solinus, * obſerves, called the Corniſh men Dunmonii; 
which name ſeems to come from their dwelling there 


under hills. For their habitation all over this country 
is low and in vallies; which manner of dwelling is 
called in the Britiſh tongue Danmunitb. In which ſenſe 


alſo the province next adjoining is at this day named by 


the Tn, * that is to ſays Low vallies” 


— 


Of the Dobuni he ſays.— ce This their name, I belic ve, 


* 1s formed from Dufen, a Britiſh word; becauſe the 
places where they planted themſelves, were for the moſt 5 
$6 ue low and lying under the hulls.” 


Speaking of the river in Cheſhire, he n e Then 
cometh this Dan or more truly Daven, to Davenport, 
commonly enn d Danport.” | 


of the river in Yorkſhire, he ſays,.—“ The river Danus, 
commonly called Don or Dune, 5 termed, as it ſhould 
ſeem, becauſe it is carried in a channel low. and. ſink 
66 in 
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c Camden teaches me.” 


river e gulpby pun.” 
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« jn the ground: for ſo much TO Dan in the —_ 


Selden, ! in 1 his notes on the firſt ſong of ets Poly- 
olbion, gives full aſſent to Camden's etymology. He ſays, 
* Duffneint, i. e. low valleys in * as judicious | 


Milton, 1 , doubt not on the ſame authority calls the 


Da Rivers ariſe ; 3 thou be the ſon „ 
(c Of utmoſt Tweed, Or Ooſe, or gulphy Dan.” 


c Danmunith Britannicè dicitur : quo etiam ſenſu proxima provincia Duff- 


* mus; quod maxima ex parte loca Jacentia et depreſſa ſub collibus 1 in- 


© vulgò Daxport accedit. Pag. 461. 


« et inferior in ſolum labitur alveo ; id enim Dan Pritannis ſignifcat. 


„ 40 Regionem illam inſederunt antiquiths Britanni, qui Solino Dunmonii 
&« dicti. Quod nomen ab habitatione ſub montibus factum videatur. In- 
« feriùs enim, et convallibus paſſim per hanc regionem habitatur, quod 


222 — 


e neint, i. e. De pre valles a Britannis hodie vocatur,” 
| Pag. 13 3. F olio Edit. 1607. 


« Dobunos videamus, qui olim, ubi nunc Gloceſterſhire et Oxfordſhire, i 
e habitàrunt. Horum nomen factum a Duffen Britannica dictione credi- 


c 


* 


ſidebant.“ Pag. 249. 
Dan vel Daven e montibus &c. fertur ad &c. Deinde Davenport, 


« Danus, vulgo Don et Dune, ita, ut videtur, nominatus, qudd preſſion 
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xt Biſhop. Gibſon. concurs with the mne tranſlating, 
without any diſſent, the marginal note, . Dufen Britan- 
e nice profundum ſive deprefſum,” in theſe words, 6 « Dufſen, 
« in Britiſh, deep or low.” | | 


How then, againſt ſuch authorities, ſhall I, with what- 
ever reaſon fortified, venture to declare, that I am far 
from thinking that the Anglo-ſaxons received either the 
name of theſe rivers, or their word DUN, ' ADUN (which 
is evidently our word DowN, ADOWN, differently ſpelled) in 
any manner from the Britiſh language. And as for Duffer | 
(from which, with Camden, I think the words proceeded) ip 
we have it in our own language the Anglo-ſaxon, and with : 
the ſame meanin 8 of Junks een "mp or Loro. 


If, with Camden, we can ſappoſe the angle daes Dun 
to have proceeded ee the Sradations of 


2 ſen Aa Dun, Dun, Don, Down. 
5 Daven, Daun, Dan. 


I ſhould think it more natural to dive both the name of jo 
the rivers *. and the prepoſition fr om Dupen To. the paſt | 
participle 


pO I CEO 


RAC Od . FI 


* I ſuppoſe the river 8 in Staffordſhire to have i bog denomination from 
the ſame word, and for the ſame reaſon. 
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participle of the Anglo-ſaxon verb Dupian, mergere, to 
Int, to plunge, to dive, to dip. And the uſual. prefix to 
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the Anglo-ſaxon participles, R, in dun, ſtrongly favours 


the ſuppoſition. In moſt of the paſſages too in which the 
prepoſition or adverb Dow is uſed in Engliſh, the ſenſe 


of this participle is clearly expreffed ; and, without the 


leaſt ſtraining or twiſting, the acknowledged participle may 
be put inſtead of the ſuppoſed prepoſition: although there 
may perhaps be ſome paſſages in which the prepoſition 


DOWN 1s uſed, where the meaning of the participle may 


| not 1 Plain appear. 


Urox. Up. OVER. * ? ABOVE. 


Theſe ee have all one common origin an 
Ggnification „Upon. e Ufa. 


5 


—_— —_ 4 . - 2 1 M 1 * "A - "NE 4 - 


— * ß—U— cn Rae pg —_— "_ ——— — 


+ The Anglo- ſaxons uſe indifferently for the paſt participle of Dupuan 
either Duped, or 5 1 or D 1 Weroſe this fame verb. to have been 
variouſly pronounced, 


Dopian xi ah 

Dupian  þ Hence 

Dapian . 
Dyfan 


Dypan 


Dopen. Doven. Devn. Daun DOWN. DON; * 
Dupen. Duven. Duvy. Dux. DUNE» 
Dapen. Daven. Daun. ban. 


To Dive. 


In 
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ſn the Anglo-ſaxon Upa. Upepa, bremer. are the 
nouns, altus, wad ner ton ! cor qu aaf nl " | 


Upon, Upan, Upa: Altus (Fr. Th. Up.) upon. ur. | 
 Upepa, Opepe, Oren, Altior.—ovrn or UPPER, 


Uremærr. Altiſimus. vrnosr, VFPERNOST, UPPERESTs 
© OVEREST.. 3 
%% v ET AH 

Be-uran or Buran. RRE 4 gf” 


* 4 9 1 . 
On-bupan, ABOVE, AZ * - 2 . — 5 2 "i / FL 5 ler, nd # 


* 


Fg 


| . Eg ES AG | 2 2 2.4 „ . 7 Lo SZ MCC 
"The uſe of theſe worlds 1 in 1 Engliſh as Live is very _ 


common; as it is alſo in all the northern languages: : for © 5 7 
the ſame words are uſed in all of them 6; | 


« Aboue his hede alſo there hongeth | CET. £7 
A fruite whiche to that peine longeth : sf N 


« And that fruite toucheth euer in one 5 
as His c OVER k ” 


Gower. Lib. 0 Fol. 85. pag. 2. col. 2. 1 


"IR 


— 


PI 2 
— N * A . 
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Germ. Auf. Auber. 5 
: 1 Oben. Ober. Oberſte. 
Dutch. Op. Opper. Opperſte. 
„ Boven. Over. Overfe, 
"Daniſh, Oven. Over. Overſte. 
0 Ober. 8 
K Swediſh, | Uppe. Of wer. Ofwerſe. 5 
Typ. Ofre. Ippenſt. 
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« Her ovzx lyp wyped ſhe ſo clene 
a That 1 in her cup was no ferthynge ſene . 
Prot. fo Cant. Tales, 2 5 


| « Ful thredbare was his OVER courtpy.” 1; 
| Prot, to Cant. Tales. Clerk of o, . 


« That of his wurſhip tecketh he ſo lyte 
9 Hy OVEREST * is not worth a myte. 
| Prot, to Chan, Year's Tale. 


v : ; 1 


40 By which degrees men myght climben from the 


„ neyihereſt letter to the UPPEREST.” 


Erb „ 


15  Boecius. Boke 1. Fol. 221. Page 1. ol. x 


« why 1 ſuffreth be che gying ch that myſ- 


40 turnen ſuche noble thynges as ben we men, that arne a 
c fayre perſell of the erth, and holden the UPPEREST de- 


« gree under God of benigne thinges.“ 


Test. of Lowe. Fol. 312. pag. 1. col. 1. 

It is not neceſfary for my oreſent 5 to | trace the 
Particles any farther than to ſome Noun or Verb of a de- 
terminate ſignification; : and therefore I might here ſtop at 
the Anglo-ſaxon noun Vpan, Altus. But 1 believe that 


Upon, Upa; urox, UP, means the fame as Top or Head, 


and is originally derived from the fame ſource. "Fs 


« Low- 
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« Lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 

| & Whereto the climber Upwards turns his face; 
“ But when he hath attain'd the Topmaſt round, 
cc He then unto the ladder turns his back. wt 


Where you may 8 indifferently eith er U . To mark, 
or. Headward ; ; or Topmoſt, Uprnoſ 0 or unn, | 


Some nete have n to derive the name of 

that part of our body from the Scythian HA, altus; or w 

Iſlandic HAD, altitudo; or the Gothic HhAnh, altus; 3 

(with Junius) from the Greek vrarog; Or Theot. Hon; T 
the Anglo-ſaxon Heah. But our Engliſh words Head 4 „„ 
Heaven are evidently the paſt participles Heaved and Heaven „ 

of the verb to Heave : as the Anglo-ſaxon Heapod, Heaps, -_ 

caput, and Heopen, Heapen, cœlum, are the paſt participles 99 5 1 

of the verb Heapan, Heopan, to heave, to lift up. Whence 1 1 7 it 

Upon alſo may eaſily. be derived, and with the ſame figni- 12 

fication, And I believe that the names of all abſtract re- 
lation (as it is called) are taken either from the adjectived 

common names of objects, or from the participles of I 

common verbs. The relations of place are more com- _ | 
. monly from the names of ſome parts of our body; ſuch | 

as, n Toes Breaft, Side, Back, V. omb, Skin, &c. 


8 5 | Wilke ns: | 


0 motion or reſt,” 
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Wilkins ſeems to have felt ſomething af this ſort, when | 
he made his ingenious attempt to explain the local prepo- 
ſitions by the help of a man's figure in the following 


5 Diagram. But confining his attention to ideas (in which 
he was followed by Mr. Locke) he overlooked the etymo- 
logy of words, which are "their _ and in which the 
neee 5; „ e 


6 For the 3 -explication of r theſe bea 8 


« (fays he) 1 ſhalt refer to this following Diagram. In 


„ which by the oval figures are repreſented the prepoſi- 
« tions determined to motion, wherein the acuter part 


4 doth point out the tendency of that motion. The 
« Squares are intended to ſignify reſt or the term of mo- 


« tion. And by the round figures are repreſented ſuch 8 
& relative prepoſi itions, as * indifferently refer either EY 
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ſcholars from this notion of Wilkins. 


« Tout ce que je puis reghitdlet Arectettent en Face, eſt 
 « Devant moi: tout ce que je ne peux voir fans retourner 


à la t&te de autre cote, eſt Derriere moi, 


00 Sagifſvit-il defaire entendre qu une action Etoit paſſce 4 
« 1] jettoit au haſard, deux ou trois fois ſa main du còte 
« de ſon epaule. Enfin Sil deſiroit annoncer une action 


« future, il f aiſoit avancer ſa main droite directement de- 


5 « yant lui.“ 


You will not expect me to waſte a word on the prepo- 
ſitions touching, con cerning, regardin 4% reſpecting, relating 
2 ſavin 95 except, excepting, according to, granting, allow- 
ing, conſidering, notwithtanding, neighbouring, &c. nor yet 
on the compound prepoſitions In- to, Uto, . Oy 


5 eee ann Wi C 


* « 
7 \ 
£ ? : 
: 1 | 
. | : 1 
& . ” * f 


T certainly: mould not, if you had exptained” all the 
: vs ae terms of which the latter are. compounded. 1 ac- 


6 knowledge 


In al pr obability the Abbe de FEpee botttirdd his me- 
thod of teaching the prepoſitions to his deaf and dumb 5 


Des ſour ds ef Mmucts. 2 Edit. pag. 54. 
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knowledge that the meaning and etymology of ſome of 
your prepoſitions are ſufficiently plain and ſatisfactory: 
and of the others 1 ſhall not permit myſelf to entertain a 
decided opinion till after a more mature conſideration, 
Pedetentim progredi, was our old favourite motto and 


caution, when firſt we began together in our early days to 


_ conſider and converſe upon philoſophical ſubjects ; and, 
having no fanciful ſyſtem of my own to miſlead me, I am 
not yet prepared to relinquiſh it. But there ſtill remain 


five ſimple prepoſitions, of which you have not yet taken 


the ſmalleſt notice. How do you account for IN, our, ON, 
' OFF, and Ar. . 


oh! As for theſs, I muſt fairly anſwer you with Martin | 
Luther,— Je les defendrois aisement devant le Pape, mais 
« je ne ſcais comment les juſtifier devant le diable.“ With 
the common run of Etymologiſts, I ſhould make no bad 
figure by repeating what others have ſaid concerning them; 


but I deſpair of ſatisfying you with any thing they have 
advanced or I can offer, becauſe I cannot altogether ſatisfy 


myſelf. The explanation and etymology of theſe words 
require a degree of knowledge in all the antient northern 
languages, and a ſkill in the application of that knowledge, 


which I am very far from aſſuming : and, though I am 


almoſt 


- 
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almoſt perſuaded. by. ſome of my own Ycobjettiires con- 
cerning them *, I am not willing, by an apparently forced 
and far-fetched derivations. to juſtify your imputation of 
etymological legerdemain. Nor do I think any farther 
inquiry neceſſary to juſtify my concluſion concerning the 
prepoſitions; ; having, in my opinion, fully intitled myſelf 
to the application of that Axiom of M. de Broſſes (Art. 215.) 
La preuve connue d'un grand nombre de mots d'une 
6 eſpece, doit etablir un pretepte generale ſur les autres 
« mots de memè eſpece, a a Tofigine deſquels on ne peut 
« plus remonter. on doit en bonne logique juger des 
« choſes que bon ne peut oonnoitre, par celles de meme 
6 eſpece qui ſont bien connues; en les ramenant à un 
« principe dont evidence ſe fait N 19810 tout t'ou | 
(6 h vue PRO vetendre,” #91 | | 
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* In the Gothic ad And faxon TNA, ima, means Ultras, viſtera, 
venter, interior pars corporis. (Inna, inne, is alſo in à ſecondary ſenſe uſed 
for Cave, Cell, Cavern.) And there are ſome etymological reaſons which 
make it not improbable that our derives from a word originally meaning 
Hin. Tam inclined to believe that 1x and ouT come pins from two 
Nous — thoſe t NTT of the body. 
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B. 
THE firſt general diviſion of work (and that which * 
been and ſtill is almoſt univerſally held by Gramma- 


rians) is into Declinable and Indeclinable. All the Inde- 
clinables except the Adverb, we have already conſidered, 


And though Mr. Harris has. taken away the Adverb from I 


its old ſtation amongſt the other Indeclinables, and has, by 


a ſingular whim. of his own, made it a ſecondary claſs of 


N Attributives, or (as he calls them) Attributes of Attributes; 


yet neither does he nor any other Grammarian ſeem to 


have any clear notion of its nature and character. 


B. Johnſon * and Wallis * all a I think; ſeem = 
to confound it with the Prepoſitions, mn and ln- 
terjections 


N ; — 


m 
* 


# 6 P are a peculiar kind. of 1 and ought to be re- 
cc ferred thither.“ mw - . Johnſon's Grammar. 
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terjettions. i Au doyvins (to whom learning has great ob- 


ligations) advances ſomething which almoſt juſtifies you 
for calling this claſs; what you lately termed. it, the com- 
mon ſink and repoſitory of all heterogeneous, unknown 


corruptions. For, he ſays, “ Omnis pars orationis, quando 


"0 deſinit eſſe quod eſt, migrat in Adverbium of 


4 * 
, a * PF. * 
. 1 45 7 £ * H 


I think. I can 1 tranſlate Setvius intell gibly—Eyery word, 
quando deſinit e quod 25 when a Grammarian knows not 
Vhat to make of i it, om 75 in Adverbium, he calls an Adverb. 


| Theſe Adverbs however (which are no more a ſeparate 
part of ſpeech than the particles we have already con- 
ſidered) ſhall give us but little trouble, and ſhall waſte no 


time: for I need not repeat the reaſoning which I have 
already uſed with the Conjunctions and Prepoſitions, 


ah „ 
— 2 


© Interje&tio poſſet ad Adverbium reduci ; ſed quia majoribus noſtris 
* placuit illam diſtinguere; non 1 eſt cur in re tam tenui hæreamus.“ 


un 0 HEZ eſt plutöt * notre langue un Adverbe, qu'une Particule.” 
De Broſſes. 


EI : 


Caramuel. 


BD Rect diftum eſt ex omni achjectivo fieri adverbium,” Conponela. 
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All Adverbs ending in Ly (the moſt prolific branch of 
the family) are ſufficiently underſtood: the termination 
(which alone cauſes them to be denominated. Adverbs) 
being only the word LIKE | corrupted ; and the: corruption 
ſo much the more eaſily and certainly diſcovered, as the 

termination remains more pure and,/diſtinguiſhable in the 
other filter languages, the German, the Dutch, the Daniſh 
and the Swediſh ; in which it is written ich, Y, Ig, liga 
And the Encyclopedia Britannica informs us, that“ In 
6 Scotland the word Like is at this day frequently uſed 
« inſtead of the Engliſh termination p EY As, for a goody 
« figure, the common people ſay, a goodlike figure,” 


ART 


Is, the pal participle Adrifed, Adrifa, Adrift of the 
Anglo-ſaxon verb Dhipan, Adpipan, to Drive. . 


„ And quhat auenture has the hiddir DRITTE py | 
| * Booke 3 pag: 79. 


i. e. Drifed or Bren. 


AGKAST, ACA. 0 


May bs the paſt participle Agazed. 


* he French exclaim'd The Devil was in arms. 
« All the whole army ſtood Agazed on him.” 
Firſt port of Hey 6. Act 1. Sce. I, 


4 Agazed 


ob ADVERBS. . 


Agazed may mean, made to gase: a verb: built on the. 


verb To / an | 


In King Lear (Act 2. Sce. 1 5 Edmund ſays of Edgar, 


© GASTED by the noiſe I made, 
1 F ull | fuddenly he fled.” 


Gafted, i. e. made aghaſt: which is again a verb built 
on the participle g. This progreſſive building of verb 


upon verb is not an uncommon practice in language. 


In Beaumont and: Fletcher's Wit at ſeveral Weapons, 
: (Act ha Sir-Gregory Fopp, a wine bord of land,” toys" 


of his clown, ; 


66 if the fellow be not out of his wits, then will I never. 


« have any more wit whilſt I live; either the ſight of the 
“ lady has GASTERED him, or elſe he's drunk.” 


I do not bring this word as an authority, nor do 1 think. 
it calls for any explanation. It is ſpoken by a fool of a- 
fool; and may be ſuppoſed an ignorantly coined or fan- 
taftical cant word ; or oorruptly uſed for Caſted. 


An objection may certainly be cs to this derivation : 
becauſe the word AGAST r always, 1 believe, denotes a con- 
ſiderable 
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ſiderable degree of terror; which is not denoted 5 the 
verb To Gaze : for we may gaze with delight, with wonder 
or admiration, without the leaſt degree of fear. If I could 
have found written (as I doubt not there was in ſpeech) a 
Gothic verb formed upon the Gothic noun Aris, which 
means Fear and Trembling (the long-ſought etymology of 
our Engliſh word Ague ); I ſhould have avoided this ob- 

. ; jection, 


IO 


* Junius ſays—* Adus, ſebris. G. Aigt eſt acutus. Nihil nempe uli 
ce tatius eſt, quam acutas dicere febres.” 


But Skinner, a medical man, was aware of dbjodtions to this derivation, 
which Junius never dreamed of. He therefore ſays—* Fortaſſe a Fr. 
HAligi, acutus, Quia (/altem in paroxyſmo) acutus (quodammodo) morbus 
« eſt, et acutis doloribus exercet: licet a medicis, durationem magis quam | 


C vehementiam hujus morbi reſpicientibus, non inter acutas, ſed chronicas 
« febres numeretur.” _ 


But Skinner's qualifying. paroxyſmo, quodammodo, acutis doloribus, by 
which (for want of any other etymology) he endeavours to give a colour 
to the derivation from Aigu, acutus, will not anſwer his purpoſe : for it is not 
true (and I ſpeak from a tedious experience) that there are any acute pains 
in any period of the aous. Beſides, S. Johnſon has truly obſerved, that 
—* The cold fit is, in popular language, more particularly called the 


60 Aove; and the hot, the fever.“ And it is commonly. no” He Seek 
ec an AGUE and tever.” 


1 believe our word Acvs to be no other than the Gothic word ATIS, | 
fear, trembling, ſhuddering. " 


1. Becauſe the Anglo-ſaxons and Engliſh, in their 1 of the Gothic 5 
ſubſtantives, (moſt of which terminate in s) always drop the terminating s. 
4 Becauſe, 


jection, and with full af urance have concluded that AGAsT 
was the paſt participle of ATISAN, i. e. ATISEA, ATIS'A, 


ATIST. i. e. made to ſhudder, terrified to the degree of 


trembling. There is indeed the verb ArGAN, timere ; 


and the paſt partici iple ATI1AS, territus; and it is not without 
an appearance of probability, that, as V. biles, Amonges, &c. 


have become with us Vpigt, Among ſt, &c. ſo Aris might 
become AGIDST, AGIST, AGasT - or IAS might become 
Ac1sD, Ac1sT, AGasT. And the laſt ſeems to me the moſt 
probable etymology. RE 


5 AGO. 
Go, Ago, Ygo, Gon, A gon, Gone, Anas are all uſed 


indiſcriminately by our old Engliſh. writers as the N 


prices of the verb. To Go... 


G's: 


e But netheles the thynge is Do, 5 
«This fals god was ſoone 00 
«. With his deceite, and held him cloſe.” 


Gower. Lib. 6. Fol. 136. pag. 2. col. 2. 


Finn... 


—— —„— 


2. Becauſe, though the Engliſh word is written. 3 che common 


people and the country people always pronounce it Aonv, or Aovy. 
3. Becauſe the diſtinguiſhing mark of this complaint is, the trembling or 


Pudderi ing; and from thas diſtinguiſhing circumſtance it would naturally 


take its name. 


4. Becauſe the French, from whom e term Aigu is ſuppoſed to have 
been borrowed, never called the complaint by that name. 


„ The 
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9 But ſoth is fayed, G0 ſithen many yeres, 


1 


« Or where becometh it, whan it is 00. 


I 


0M T has hath Loan his wille: - 
And toke his leue, and forth he went. 


1 
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«© The daie is G0, the nightes chaunce, 1 fo 
cc Hath derked all the bright ſonne,” . 7 
Gower, Lib, 8. Fol, 179. pag. N . cl, 2 


That feld hath' eyen, and wode hath eres,” = | 
Chaucer, Knyghtes Tale, Fol, 4. pag. 1. col. 2. 


« How ofte tyme may men rede and ſene 
The treſon, that to women hath Be Do; 


„„ energy ers 7” 


To what fyne is ſuche loue, I can not ſ ſene 


N 


Chaucer. Iroytus. Boke 2, Fol. 167, pag. 1. col, 2 


A G O. 


« Of louers nowe a man maie ſee 


Ful many, that unkinde bee 
Whan that thei haue her wille Do, 
Her loue is after ſoone 400. 
| Gower. Lib. 5. Fol. 111. pag. 2. col. 2. 


As W him bad, right ſo he dede 

And thus there lefte in that ſtede 

With him thre hundred, and no mo, 

c The remenant was all aco.” 

Gower, Lib, 7. Fol. 16 3. Pas 1 5 col. 2. 
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« But liſte nowe well to what entent 

« Of rightwiſneſſe he did ſo. 

“For aftes that he was aco, 

He ſhope him neuer to be founde.” : 
Corer. Lib. 7. Fol. 158. Pag. 2. col. 1. 


* 


a. 


cc For 
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ce For euer the latter ende of ioye is wo, 
God wotte, worldely ioye is ſoone 400.“ 


Chaucer. Nonnes prieſt, F ol, 90. pag; I, col. I, 


« For if it erſt was well, tho was it bet 

« A thouſande folde, this nedeth it not enquere, 

« Aco was every ſorowe and euery fere,” 5 
Treylus. Boke 3. Fol. 181. ag. 2. col. 1. 


« That after whan the ſtorme is al aco © 
cc Yet wol the-water quappe a day or two.” 


Lucrece. Fol. 215. pag. 2. col. 1. 


cc Ful ykerly ye wene your othes laft 
No lenger than the wordes ben A00.“ 


La belle dame. Fol. 267. pag. 2, col. 2. 


cc T routh ſomtyme was wont to take auayle 
« In euery matere, but al that is aco.” 


err Ladyes. Fol. 77. pag. I. . col. 1. | 


vy O. 


« A clerke there was of Oxenforde alſo 
« That unto a had longe Yoo.” | 


00 To horſe is al 1 luſty folke Yoo; 0 
 Chancer, Dias. Fol, 212, pag. 2. ak 2. 


G O N. 


« Thou woſt thy ſelfe, whom that I bi * 
* AsT beſt can, cox ſythen longe whyle.“ 
Holy. Boke 1, Fol. 161, pag. 4. col, 1. 


Ooo W525 EL ; AGON. 


Prol. ta Cant. Tales, 
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AGox 


| | « And euermore, whan that hem fell 1 10 ſpeke 
* oo thinge of ſuche a tyme acon.” 


IToytus. Boke 3; Fol. 180. pag. I. col. 1, 


« Thou thy ſelfe, that RACER, 1 habundaunce of chef 
„ nat longe AON.“ 
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Boecius. Boke 3. Fol. 2 32. pag. 2. col, 2. 
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cc F ul longe AGON 1 might haue talen hede.” 
Annelyda. F ol. 273. pag. 1. col. L, 


GONE. 


* was right nowe of tales deſolate, 
« Nere that a marchant, oon is many a ons 
Me taught a tale, which ye ſhullen here.“ 
Man of | Lawes Tale, F ol. 19. Pag- 1. 4 . 


But fothe i is ſaid, GONE ſithen many a day, 
ay A trewe wight and a thefe thynketh not one.” 


Squiers Tale, Fol. 28. pag: . col. 2. 
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of ſuche enſamples a as 1 finde 


Upon this point of tyme AGONE 
« I thinke for to tellen one.“ 


Gower, Lib. 5. Fol, 87 pag. 1, col. 1. 
But erly whan the anne ſhone 
« Men ſigh, that thei were Ado 
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« And come unto the kynge, and tolde, 
cc There was no worde, 5 but our, alas, | 

c She was AGo, the mother wepte, 

c The father as a wood man lepte.” 


Gower, Lib. 5. Fol. 104. pag. q col. . 2 


4 Whan that the myſty Vapoure WAS AGONE - 
And clere and fayre was the mornyng. 


Chaucer. Blacke knyght. Fol. 287. pag. 4, . 
c For I loued one, ful longe ſythe Ado 
cc With al myn herte, body and ful might.“ 2 
Blacte knyght' Fol. 289. pag. 1. col. 2. 


1 Which is no more than has been done 2 
« By knights for ladies, long ao. C 


« And many a ſerpent of fell kind, 
With wings before and ſtings behind, 
c Subdu'd as poets ſay, long AGONE, | 
_. « Bold Sir George, Saint th did the Hagon.” 


Hudibras, 


Tillotſon, | in a F ſermon on a x ehankſgiving occaſion, ; 


31ſt Januarys 1689, ſays, 


6 Twenty: years | AGONE.” | 


N 


Is the paſt participle Arunbpen or Arundned,, ſeparated 
(as the particles of /and are) of the verb Sondpuan , Sundnian, 
ee Aſunbquan, &c. To RDU. - 


2 = = 3 
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« In vertue and holy almeſedede 
« They liven all, and neuer ASONDER wende 
« 'Tyll deth departeth hem.” | 
| Chaucer, Squiers Tale. Fol. 24. Pag. 2. col. 1. 


« And tyl a wicked deth him take 

« Hym had leuer ASONDRE ſhake 

« And let al his lymmes ASONDRE ryue 

” K han leaue his richeſſe in his lyue.“ Dh 
| Rom. of the Roſe. Fol. 145. pag, 2, col. 2, 


1 heſe yike two that bethe- in armes lite 
So lothe to hem Aso ER gon it were.“ 
8 Troylus. Boke 3. Fol. 179. pag. 2. col. 2. 
25 T his yerde was large, and rayled al the aleyes 
* And ſhadowed wel, with bloſomy bowes grene 
And benched newe, and so DED all this wayes 
* In which ſhe walketh.” _ 
Trojlus. Boke 2 2. F ol. 167. Pas. 2. col. 1. 


This word (in all its varieties) is to b in all the 
northern languages; and 18 originally from A. 8. Sono, 
i e. Sand. 


ASTRAY. 


Is the paſt participle Afcpzzeb of the Anglo-faxon verb, 
en, ſpargere, diſpergere, To Stray, to ſcatter. 


This erh was drunke, and goth asTRAYDE.” | 
| Gower, Lib. 4. Fol, The. pag. 45 00. I, 


0 And ouer this I Ggh alſo. 

« The noble people of Iſrael 

te. Diſpers, as ſhepe upon an hille- | 
: y—_—_— ce. Without 
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ct Without a keper unaraied: 
« And as they wenten about AsTRAIID 
I herde a voyce unto hem ſeyne.” 7 
Gower, Lib. 7. Fol. 395 pag. 2. col. 1. 


ce Achab to the batayle went. 
« Where Benedad for all his ſhelde 
Him ſlough, ſo that upon the ien 


« His on goth aboute ASTRAIE.” T 
Gower, Lib. 7. Fol. 156, pag. 2. col. 2. 


3, Johnſon ſays—To Stray i 18 from the Italian Strauiare 
from the Latin extra viam. But STRN VAN, Scneapian, 
| Srpeopuns Scnepian, Scnegian, Schergian: and Srpap, Syneop, 
| Srpeo, Sepea, Srne, were uſed in our own mother tongues, the 
Gothic and Anglo-ſaxon ; long before the exiſtence of the 
word Straviare, and the beginning of the corrupted dialect 
of the Latin called Italian, and even of the corrupted 
dialect of the Greek called Latin. And as the words To- 
Sunder and Aſunder proceed from Sond, 1. e. Sand: ſo do 

the words To Stray, To Straw, To Strom, To Strew, To 
 Straggle, To Stroll, and the well-named Strawberry: (i. e. 

Straw'd-berry, Stray-berry) all proceed from Stram, Or as 
our peaſantry ſtill pronounce it Strab *. And Afray, 
or Aſtray d, means Strawed, ſcattered. and diſperſed as the: 
Nido is about the fields. | 


——— — 


#* «- Me lyſt not of the chaffe ne of the A 
* Make ſo longe a tale, as of the corne.“ 


Chancer. Man of Lawes Tale. Fol. 22. pag. 1. col. . 
Reaping; 
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ce Reaping where thou haſt not ſown, _ gathering 
« where thou haſt not Arawed. 5 


St. 2 Chap. XXV, ver. 24. 


ArwIs v. | 


The paſt participle erer, Arpired, xcynd. of the verb 
Tpiran, Tyyran, Le- cyyran, torquere, e enn Tpa, 


2 TIO Typy, Tpeo, TWO. | . 


Aw R v. 


The paſt participle Rynm ded, e of the verb 2 
nN to writhe. 


In the late Chief Juſtice Mansfield's time, many 


years I rarely liſtened to his doctrines in the Court of 


King's Bench, without having ſtrong cauſe to repeat the 
words of old Gower ; 


\ on 
Howe ſo his mouthe be comely 
. Tits worde litte euermore AwRIE. 


+ 1. Fol. 29. pag. 2. col. 2. 


As K E w. 


In the Daniſh SRiæv, i 18 wry, crooked, oblique, Shigver, 
to twiſt, to wreſt. Sgiut, twiſted, wreſted. 


ee And 


OF ADVERBS. 4 


« And with that worde all fodenly 
« She paſſeth, as it were ASKIE, 
0 All cleane out of the ladies fight.” 4 


Gower, . Lib. 4. Fol. 71. pas I, cl, I. 


ASKANT. ASKANCE. 


[Probably the Participles Aſchuined, Aſcbuins]. In Dutch, 
 Schuin, wry, SIO Schuinen, to cut awry. Schuins, 
floping, wry, not ſtrait. 


As wo o N. 


The paſt participle Apuand, uon of the verb sums, 
Arpunan, deficere animo. | 


c Whan ſhe this herd, aswouns down ſhe falletn 
For pitous ioy, and after her ſπaunyng 
« She both her yong children to her calleth.” 
 Clerke of Oxenfordes Tale. Fol. 51, pag: 1. col. 1, 
« And with that word the fel ASWOUNE anon, 


« And after, wha her ſwounyng was gon 
« She meth up.“ : 


Dofour . Phiſikes Tale, | Kol. 6 5. pag. 1. col. 1. 


AsTOUND. 


The paſt participle Bonne {Eftonnt] 0 of the French 
verb Eftonner (now written Etonner) to aſtoniſh. 


And with this worde ſhe fell to grounde 
* ASWOUNE, and there ſhe laie As ro N DR.“ | 
Gower, Lib. 4. Fol. 83. pag. 1. col. 2. 


*. LL EE . ENOUGH. 


— 


47%. or ADVERBS. 


ENOUGH. 
In Dutch Genoeg from the verb Genoegen, to content, to 
ſatisfy. 8. Johnſon cannot determine whether this word 


is a ſubſtantive, an adjective, or an adverb; but he thinks 
it is all three. | 


« It is not eaſy, he ſays, to determine whether this 
c word be an adjective or adverb ; perhaps, when it is 
« joined with a ſubſtantive, it is an adjective, of which 
& Enow is the Plural x. In other ſituations it ſeems an 
&« adverb; except that, after the verb To have or To be, 
« either expreſſed or underſtood, it mes be accounted a 
60 ſubſtantive. . 


According to him, it means,. —* Ina ſufficient meaſure, 
“ ſo as may ſatisfy, ſo as may ſuffice. 2. Something 
« ſufficient in greatneſs or excellence. 3. Somethin g equal 
„ 70 a mans power or abilities. 4. In a ſufficient degree. 
„ notes a light augmentation of the poſitive degree. 
« 6, Sometimes it notes Diminution 7. An exclamation 
7 0 noting fulneſs or fatiety,” 


— 


Ss _ * 


8 


9 


© In his Grammar, he ſays, —© Ad jectives in the Engliſh language are 

Cc wholly indeclinable ; ; having neither caſe, gender, nor number ; being 

ce added to Subſtantives, in all relations, without wy change,” ” 
| In 


\ 


In the An ben it is Lenoz or Genoh : and appears 


to be the paſt participle Lenoged, multiplicatum, a 
of the verb Lenogan, . | 


FAIN. 


The paſt participle Fazened, pæzen, zn, hw, of the 
verb pægenian, rezman, gaudere, Iztarl. 


« Of that men ſpeken here and there, 

« How that my lady beareth the price, 
„ How ſhe is faire, how ſhe is wiſe, 

« How ſhe is womanliche of chere: 
Of all this thing whan I maie here 
Ga What wonder | is though I be rains.” 


Gower, Lib. 1. Fol. 23. pag. 1. cal 2 


. Per which they were as glad of his commyng 
e As foule is Fains, whan the ſonne upryſeth.” 
Chaucer. Shypmans Tale. Fol. 69 9 PS. I. col. I 


. Na uthir wyſe the pepyl Auſoniane 
in Of this glade time in hart wox wounder rANE.“ 
| Douglas, — Boke 13. pag. 47 2. 


LIEr. LIEVER. LIEVEST. 
Lop, Leoppe, Lerche 


0 1 had as L1sy not be, as live to 5 bei in awe 
Of ſuch a __ as I myſelf.” 


or ADVERBS. Oo an 


Shakeſpeare's Iulius Czſat. 
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No modern author, I believe, would now venture any 
of theſe words in a ſerious paſſage : and they ſeem to be 
cautiouſly ſhunned and ridiculed i in common converſation, 
as a vulgarity, But they are good Engliſh words, and 

more frequently uſed by our old. Engliſh writers, than any 
other word of a correſpondin 8 ſignification. 


OF ADVERBS. 


| Leop (for Leopold or Lupad, or Evpob or Lup) i is the paſt 
participle of LuF!an, To love; and . means beloved u. 


„ And netheles by daies olde; 
„ Whan that the bokes were LEUER, 

« Writyng was Beloued euer 

„Of them, that weren vertuous.“ my 
Gower. Prol. Fol, 1. pag. 1. col. 1. 
& It is a unwiſe vengeance 
« Whiche to none other man is LEFE 
« And is unto him ſelfe grefe.” 
5 Lib. 2. Fol. 18. pag. 1. col. 2. 


« And ſhe anſwerd, and' bad hym go, 
« And ſaide, howe that a bed all en 
« Hir LIETE lay naked ! in hir arme. 
. Fol. 41. pag. I. col. 2. 


„1 


PI 


* ' 


s « The Fader Almychty of the heuin abuf, 
In the mene tyme, unto Iuno his Lur, 
“ Thus ſpak ; and fayd,”— _ i. 4 A 
% 4 | Douglas.  Booke 12. pag. 441. 


cc Thre 


o ADVERBS. 


ce Thre oolites ieh I fynde 

« Ben LEVEST unto mans kynde ; LS 

« The firſt of hem it is delite, „ 

cc The two ben ry, and profite.“ 
Lib. 5. Fol. 165 pag „2. 


yy F or euery thyng 1 is wel the LEVER 
„ Whan that a a man hath bought it dere.“ 


Lib. 5. Fol, 109. pag. 2. 


cc © Whan Rome was the worldes chiefe, 
The ſooth ſayer tho was LEETEZ, 
« Whiche wolde not the trouth ſpare, 
« But with his worde, playne and bare, 
e themperour his ſothes tolde.“ 


Ib. 7. Fol. 154. pag. 2. 


ec of ales mens ith 
« Take pitee and compaſſion 
ce And let no thyng to the be LEEF 
* Whache to an other man is grefe,” 
Cj Lib, 8, Fol, 190. pag. 2. 


cc They with in ioye and in felycite 
« For eche of hem had other LET ER and dere.” ; 
_ Chaucer, Montes Tale, Fol. 8 5. pag. I. 


3 In the Fwete ſeaſon that LEFE is. | 
Rom. of the Roſe, Fol. 120, pag. 2, 


0 His 1 LEEFE a roſen chapelet | 
- 0 Had made, and on his heed it ſet.” 


Rom, Us the Roſe. Fol. Fog pag . 


10 And hym her LEFE and dere hert cal.” 
Troylas. Boke 3. Fol, 176, pag. 2. 


222 


col. 2. 


Col. 1. 


col. - 3 2 


col. 1. 


col. 2. 


col. 1. 


col. 1. 


col. 2. 


cc ce Had 
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46 OF ADVERBS, 


The Danes Lev-ve/, and the Germans Lebet-awobl. 


« Had 1 hym neuer LEFE ? By God I wene 
0 Te had neuer thyng ſo LxTE (quod ſhe).“ 


8  Troylus. Boke 3. Fol. 177. pag. I, col. 2. 
e Ye that to me (quod ſhe) ful Lever were 

c Than al the good the ſunne aboute gothe.. 
| Troyius. Boke 3. Fol. 178, pag. 2. col. . 


&« For as to me nys LEVER none ne lother.” 
Leg. of good Women. Prol. Fol. 205. pag. 2. col. 5 


Ko Remembrand on the mortall anciant were 
% That for the Grekis to hir LEIr and dere, 
cc At Troye lang tyme (che led before that day.” 
Douglas. Booke I, ag. I 3 | 


« Gif euir ony thanke J At toward the 
« Or ocht of myne to the was Lair, quod ſche.“ 
Douglas. Booke . pag. 110. 


* 0 do nymphe, wourſchip of fludis clere, 
ou: T hat to my ſaul is hald maiſt Ley and dere.“ 
D. Book 12. pag. 410, 
ADIEU. FAREWELL. = 


The former from the French 4 dieu, from the Italian 
Addio : the latter the imperative of Fapan, to go, or to 
fare. So it is equally ſaid in Engliſh—How . fares it? or, 
How goes it — 


The Dutch and the Swedes alſo ſay, Yaarwe, Farwal : 


HALT. 


OF abnnBs. 477 


125 PTY 


Means—Hold, Stop, (as when we ſay—Hold your band) | 


Keep the ey ent OY Hold * 


In German Sill ballen is To batt or ſtop; ; and Halten is 


T9 Hold, In Dutch Still bouden, to halt or Nop3 z and 
Houden, to hold. 5 


Menage ſays well Far Alto, proprio di Gel formark 


&« che fanno le ordinanze militari : Dal Tedeſco Halte, che 


« vale, Ferma ld; dimora la; imperativo del verbo Halten, 
= cio arreſtarſi | 


The Italians aflaredly took the military term 1 the 


Germans. 


Our Engliſh word HALT is the imperative of the Anglo- : 
ſaxon verb Healdan, to hold; and Hold itſelf is from Heal- 


dan, and was formerly written HALT. 


« He leyth downe his one eare all plat 
«© Unto the _ and HALT it faſt,” 


| Gower. Lib. 1. Fol. 10. page I, ik 2. 


. But ſo well HaLTE no man the plough, 
That he ne balketh otherwhile.“ 


Lib. 2. Fol, 50, pag. 1, col. I, 
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478 . or ADVERBS. 


«« The golde, whiche auarice encloſeth, 
But all to litell hym ſuppoſeth, 
ce He let it neuer out of his honde, 
But gette hym more, and HALT it faſt, 
« To ſeie howe ſuche a man hath good, 
« Who ſo that reaſone underſtoode, 
It is unproperliche ſayde; _ "7, 
That good hath hym, and HALT him Ude. 
* Lib. 4. Fol. 83. p. 2. c. 2. Fol. 4. p. 
c Euery man, thath HALT him worth a leke, 
« Upon his bare knees ought all hys lyfe 


« Thanken God, that him hath ſent a wyfe. © — 
| Chaucer. Marchauntes Tale, Fol. 29. pag. 1. col. 1. 


% For euery wight, whiche that to Rome went, 
« HALTE not o pathe, ne alway o manere.” 


Troylus. Boke 1. Fol. 163, pag. 1. col. 2. 


« Loue, that with an holſome alyaunce 
« Harte people ioyned, as hym lyſte hem gye.“ | 
. Boke 3. Fol. 182. pag. I, col. 1, 


L O. 
The imperative of Look. So the common people ſay 


corruptly,— — £9 you there now » LG you there. — 


Where we now employ. ſornecimes LOOK and. ſometimes 
Lo, with diſcrimination ; _ our old Engliſh writers uſed in- 


differently LO, LOKE, LOKETH, for this imperative. Chaucer, 
in the Pardoners Tale, lays 


4 Al 


OF ADVERBS.( TTY 


& Al the ſouerayne actes, dare I ſay, 
Of victories in the Olde Teſtament 

« Were don in abſtynence and in prayete, ö 1 

c Lok ETH the Byble, and there ye mowe it ee. K nie T7 


— — — ; * 


« Lok ETH“ Attyla, the great conquerouõr = * 


« Dyed in his ſlepe, with ſhame and diſhonour,” 


ec. 


c Lok“ eke howe to kynge Demetrius 2 
te The king of Parthes, as the boke ſayth us, 
6 Sent him a ps of. Fo of golde 1 in an. 


| ec Bebolde and . that in the firſt table 
c Of hye gods heſtes honourable, 
How that the ſeconde heſte of him is this, 
Take not my name in ydelneſſe amys. 
“Lo, he Rather 4 forbyddeth ſuche ee 
« Than homicide, or any other curſed thing. 
Fol. 66. pag. 2. col. 2. Fol. 05 Pas. I. col. I; 


_ f o 


80 B. Johnſon, (Aebymif, A. 2. Sc. 30% 


« For Look, how oft I 1 iterate 5 —_ 
So many times I add urito his virtue. 


Here, if it had pleaſed him, he e might have faid—10 
how oft XC. 


W 


% 


* In both theſe places a modern writer 3 ſay Lo. 1 55 
* Sooner, Earlier.— He forbids ſuch ſwearing; Beere he forbids homicide. 
. c. in a foregoing part of the table. 
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Here, if it had pleaſed him, he might have faid—Loox 


GE 2 Ty | 5 


* 2 ” * 


. . Dutch correſpondent adverb is diet from Sien, to 
look or ſee. The German Siebe or Side from Seben, to ſce. 
The Daniſh See from Seer, to look or ſee. The Swediſh 
i! or i der, from Se, to look. | 


PR | NEEDS. |; 


Need-is, uſed parenthetically. It was antiently written 
Nedes and Nede is. Certain is was uſed in the ſame man- 
VVV fo TEINS 2 


8. 4 e And certaine is (quod ſhe) that by gettyng of ** 
i” 15 « be men maked good,” On 


] haue graunted that NEDES good folke moten ben 


or ADVERBS. 


6 The conſequence i 18 falle, NE DESG the antecedent mote 
« ben of the ſame condicion.” = 1 


N r 
= . ; # 1 5 


Tis of Loue, . 2. Fol. 316. pag. 15 Ws l 4 


EY" "8 
74 


“None other thynge fignif yeth this neceſlite but onelye ; : 
thus; That ſhal be, may nat togider be and not be. 


* 


6 Euenlyche alſo it is ſothe, loue was, and is, and ſhal be, 
% nat of neceſſyte; and NE DE 18 to haue be al that Was, 85 
« and nedeful is to be, al that is,” 


* * 2 14 


PRI THE E. 
I pray thee. 


Tow1iT. { $0924 100086 


Though it is the infinitive of piran, does not mean To 


Know, as Skinner and S. Johnſon have ſuppoſed ; but To 


Be known, Sciendum. For ſo (for want of Gerunds, as 
they are moſt abſurdly called) our anceſtors uſed the Active. 
Infinitives, as well of other verbs as of pran*. Similar 
N TT : adverbs 


** 


— 


* « Falſe fame is not To PRE DE, ne of wyſe perſons To Acc TE.“ 


Teſt. of Loue. Boke 1. Fol. 308. Pag. 2. col. 2. 
Inſtances of this uſe of the Active Infinitives in n Engliſh, are very nume 


rous; but che reaſon of 1 it appears beſt from old tranſlations. 


a t raw 


* 185 Loue. Boke 3. Fol. 328. Pag. r. col. x 5 


W 


482 OF ADVERBS. 


srrRXEx bus tamen eſt. 


foning of Socrates, ne the turmentes of Zeno; yet mighteſt thou haue 
knowen the Senecas, the Canios, and the Soranos. The whiche men no- 


with tempeſtes blowing aboutè. Tn the which thys i is my moſte purpole, 
that is to ſayne, to diſpleſen wicked men. Of whiche ſhrewes al be the. 1 /: / 


adverbs are thoſe of the Latin and French, Videllces 

 ſeilicet, a ſgavoir. And it is worth noting, that the old 

Latin authors uſed the abbreviated Videlicet for Fidere licet, 
when not put (as we call it) adverbially “. 


5 
— — 
* 


. 


* Quod ſi nec Anaxagorz fugam, nec Socratis venenum, nec Zenonis 
tormenta noviſti; at Canios, at Senecas, at Soranos ſcire potuiſti. Quos 
nihil aliud in cladem detraxit, niſi quod noſtris moribus inſtituti, ſtudiis im- 
proborum difſimillimi videbantur. Itaque nihil eſt quod admirere, fi in hoc 
vitz ſalo circumflantibus agitemur procellis, quibus hoc maxime propoſitum 
eſt, peſimis diſplicere. Quorum quidem tametſi eſt numeroſus a 


CG Boethius 4 Conſol. Lib. 1. Proſa 1 
Thus tranſlated by Chaucer: on hy 
ce If thou haſt not knowen the exilynge of Anaxagoras, 1 ne the enpoy- 


thing els ne brought to the deth, but only for they were enformed of my 
maners and ſe meden moſt unlyke to the ſtudies of wicked folke. And for 
thy thou oughteſt not to wondren, though that I in the bitter ſee be driven 


hooſte neuer ſo great, it is 10 Dispisz. - To 6-1 


Fol. 222/ pag. 1. col. 1. 


ce Pam. 1 parcum, lum fuiſſe ſenem, qui dixerit: 
% Quoniam ille illi pollicetur, qui eum cibum popoſcerit.” 155 


« Ant. VrpeLicer fuiſſe illum nequam adoleſcentem, qui ilico, 
fe Ubi ille Poſcit, denegavit ſe dare granum tritici. 


Plaulus. Shicbus. Act 4. Sce. "EE 
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PERCHANCE. i ieee T1 
Par- eſchean ty Par-eſebeance, the participle of Rebe, 
Echeoir, Echoir, to fall. 
PER ASE. 
Per-caſum, participle of cadere. Antiently written Par- 
cas, parcaas. 8 1 KA | 
PERADVENTURE. 


Antie ntly Peraunter, Paraunter 5 I carats 7 naventure. | 


In Weſtmoreland they ſay and write Mappen. i. e. may. 
pappen, 


Hanan, 


Hap ne hap—happen or not happen. %% 4 
« Philautus determined HAB NAB to ſend his letters,” =—_— 
 Euphues. By J ohn ** Page 109. 


PERHAPS, "Dn . 1 
By or through Haps. Upon 4 Hap. 


The Hayes ouer mannes hede 
« Ben honged with a tender threde. 
| Gower, Lib, 6. Fol. 135. pag. 2. col. 2. 


Qqq 2 «In 


48% OF ADVERBS. 


(c In heuen to bene loſed with God hath none wide, but 
« endelefle endureth : and thou canſte nothynge done 
46 aryght, but thou deſyre the rumoure therof be healed 
& and in euery wightes eare ; and that dureth but a pricke, ; 
« 'in reſpecte of the other. And ſo thou ſekeſt rewarde 
« of folkes ſmale wordes, and of vayne prayſynges, 
„ Trewely therein thou leſeſt the guerdon of vertue, and 
cc leſeſt the gretteſt valoure of N and UPHAP thy 
« renome euerlaſtyng “ 

_ Chaucer. Tet. of Loue. Boke I. Fol. 31 15 p. Rer. 


BETLIE x. 


This word 18 3 unpiapel by Sir Philip Sydney, 
Hooker, Shakeſpear, B. Johnſon, Sir W. Raleigh, Bacon, 
Milton, &c. But is now only uſed in low language, in- f 
Kead of perhaps. 


In the Daniſh language Lykke, and in the Swediſh Lycka, 
mean Luck, i. e. chance, hazard, Hap, fortune, adventure. 


10 Dionyſius. He thought BELIKE) if Damon were out 
6 of the citie, I would not put him to death.” 
Damon and Pythias, By R. Edwards. 


1 


« Brutus 


of ADbVERBS. 2 


— Brutus and Caſſius 
4 Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome.” | 


60 Anth. BELIKE they had ſome notice of the people ; 
« How I had movwd them.” HTS} 
Iulius Caſar, Act 3. 0 th 


« How's that? Your's, if his own! Is he not my ſon, 
4 except he be his own ſon? BELIKE this is ſome new 
« kind of ſubſcription the gallants uſe.” 

Every Man in big SO: Act 3. SCE; Fo 


« Than ſhe, remembering BELIKE the continual and 
ce inceſſant and confident ſpeeches and courſes that I had 
4 held on my lord's ſide, became utterly alienated from 
« me.“ 
Sir F. Bacon 1 Apobegy. 3 8 
« Will he, ſo wiſe, let wall at once his i ire, 


« BRLIKE through impotence, or unaware, 
*.To give his enemies their wiſn?“ 


Paradi _ 4 Book 1. . I 56. 
AF O O r. 


Many a freſhe knight, and many a blisful route 
On horſe and on For, in al the felde aboute.” 
Chaucer, Annelida. Fol. 270, Pag. 2. col. 1. 
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= 486 OF ADVERBS. 
; | | £06 Gun grathis thame ON FUTE to go in feild, 
=—_ . « Sum hie montit on horsbak under ſcheild.” 


Douglas, Booke = pag. 230. 


Of the ſame kind are the adverbs Foo? to foot. Vis a 
vis, Petto a petto. Dirimpetto. The Hand and Foot, being 
the principal Organs of action and motion afford a variety 
of alluſions and adverbial expreſſions in all languages; 
moſt of which are too evident to require explanation: as 
when, of our bleſſed ſenators, we ſay, with equal truth 
and ſorrow. They aſſume the office of legiſlation #Iotis 

pbedibus, and proceed in it with dirty hands. 


So FOOT Hor; which Mr. Warton has ſtrangely miſ- 
taken in page 192 of his firſt volume of the a of 
Engliſh Poetry. 


40 The table adoune rihte he ſmote, 
In to the floore yooTE HOT.“ 


Miſled by the word ot, Mr. Warton thinks that roorE 
HOT Means, « Stamped.” 80 that he ſuppoſes the Soudan 
here to have fallen upon the table both with hands and 
feet: i. e. firſt he ſinote it with his fiſt; and then he 
Hamped wren it, and e it under foot. 


But 
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But FOOT HOT means immediately, inflantaneouſhy, with- 
out giving time for the foot to cool: ſo our court of Pie 
Poudre, pied poudre ; in which matters are determined 
before one can wipe the duſt off one's feet. So E veſtigio, 
„ There was none eie that might kepe ; | 
db: heade, whiche Mercurie of "YE 
c And forth with all anone Fore note 


He ſtale the cowe, whiche Argus kepte. - 
Gower, Lib. 4. Fol. 81. pag. % cal? . 
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bd And Cuſtaunce han they Wi anon FOTEHOT.” | 
Chaucer. Man of Lawes * Fol. 20. pag. 2. col. 1. 


1 


c 


Whan that he herde ianglyng 
« He ran anon as he were wode 
&« To Bialacoil there that he ſtode, 
« Which had leuer in this caas Es | 
« Haue ben at Keynes or Amn 2 1 
For FOTE Horz in his felonye 55 1 | 1 
To him thus ſaid Jelouſye.” | or 5 —_ | 
Rom. of the Roſe, Fol. 138. pag. 1. col. 2. 
« And firſt Aſbinew: 
0 As he on hors playit with his feris ioyus, 
“Als ſwyft and feirſly ſpurris his ſtede ruTz nor, e 1 
And but delay ſocht to the trublit flote “.? by + 
Doodles : Booke 5. pag. 150. 
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Primus et Aſcanius, curſus ut Jetus equeſtres 


Ducebat, ſic acer 1 turbata petivit 
Caſtra. 5 5 OG Virgil. | 


« J fall. 


OF ADVERBS. 


5 I fall declare all, and reduce pur nary (0 
4 From the Ry « of the firſt debate.” 


e Booke 7. Pag. 20 5 


« The ſelf ſtound amyd the preis yuTE HOTE W 
+ Lucagus enteris into his chariote.” 


Douglas. Booke 1 IO, pag. © 8 


30 Wyth ſie wourdis ſcho anſueris him FuTE HATE,” (*) 
Douglas. Booke 12. pag. 433 


cc All with ane voice and hale aſſent at accorde, | 
« Defiris the as for thare prince and lord; 

« And ioyus ar that into feild ruTz HATE (0) 

15 Under oy wappinis Turnus lyis doun bet.“ 


Douglas. Booke 1 3 pag: ; 48 


A 5191 * 
« Now hand to hand the dynt lichtis with ane ſwak, 
«© Now bendis he up his burdoun with ane mynt, 


« On sypz he bradis for to eſchew the dynt.” 
Douglas, Booke 5. pag 142, 


. 
8 *— — 2 


(*') Ex-pedi-am. et prime revocabo exonlla pugnæ. 5 Virg. 
Notice Ex-ped 1%, | = ou 
| (*) interesa. | ng. 
= „ 5 . Talibus occurrit Man. Ving. 

(*) There is no word in the original of Maphzus, to explain or juſtify 
the rurE Harz of Douglas in this paſſage : He barely ſays, 


e Turnumque ſub armis Exultant cecidiſſe tuis.“ But the acer | 
petrvit, Expediam, and occurrit dictis, of Virgil, are ſufficient, 
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am Ĩ ſuppoſe 


EPC e 


or ADVERBS, Os. 40 9 | 


l ſuppoſe it needleſs to notice ſuch Abet as A 
Abreaſt, Afront, Ahead, At hand, Beforehand, Behind- 


* 


cc That caſten fire and flam aboute 
« Both at mouth and at naſe 

cc So that thei ſetten all on BLASB. “ | 
| Gower, Lib. 5. Fol, 102, bas 2. col. 2. 


E A4 


a © This great ſhyp on anker rode; : 
« The lorde cometh forth, and when he ſigh 
e That other lige ON BORDE ſo nighe.“ 


Gower. Lib. 2. Fol, The page 2, col, 2. | 


ec What helpeth a man | have mete, 
« Where drinke lackethe ON THE, BORDE.“ 


/ Gower, Lib. 4. Fol. 72. Pas: 2. col. Fe 


« And howe he loſte hys ſtereſman 
« Whiche that the ſterne, or he toke kepe, 
«© Smote over the BORDE as he ſlepe.“ 


Chaucer. Fame. Boke 1. Fol. 294. Pag 1. col. 2. 


1 


« We war from tne affrayit, durſt nocht abide, 
« Bot fled anon, and within BURD has brocht 
* faithful Greik.“ 5 


5 Booke : 3. pag. 90. 


« The burgeoni treis ON BURD they bring for aris,” 
. We Booke 4. pag. 1 13. 


R - + . . « The 
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* 
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4 Challancis to 1 on bon, and tak the dil 2 
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OF ADVERBS. 


« The ſtabill aire has calmyt wele, the ſe, 
« And fouth pipand windis fare on hie 


Douglas. Booke 5- P pag, I ; 3, 


e The roſe ſpred to ſpanniſhhynge, 


90 ſene it was a goodly thynge, 


« But it ne was ſo ſprede o BREDE 


That men within myght knowe the ſede,” 


Chaucer. Rom. of the Roſe, F ol. 137. Pag. 4 col. 2. 


4 Als fer as his crop hie o RR EDE 
« Strekis in the are, as fer his route dois nite 


Douglas. Booke. 4. pag. 11 th 
— oh baner quhite as floure 


5 n ſing of batel 92 ON BREDE diſplay.” 


Daria. Booke 8. Pag. 240, 


A D A i 


2 But this I be ON DAIES nowe,” 


Gower. Lib, 4. fol. 72. pag. 2. col. I. 


« Thus here I many a man compleine, 
« That nowe ox DAS thou . finde 


oc At neges few frendes kind 


Gower, Lib. $. fol. 110 pag. r. col. 1, 


But certanly the daſit blude now ox DAYS. 


N Waris dolf and ul throw myne unweildy age.” 
* Booke 5. pag. 149, 


f 2a . | ANIGUTS: 


— 


or Ab¼HSs. 497 


Ax ienr s. „% I Ros 


I” He mot one © of two thynges cheſe, 3 
ce Where he woll haue hir ſuche on Nur, 
« Or els upon daies light, © | 
* he ſhall not have both two.” 
"Gower, Lib. 1. fol. by pag. 2. col. 2. 


« For though no man wold ; it alowe, | ons 
To ſlepe leuer than to wowe 
« Is his maner, and thus on NIGHTES 
« When he ſeeth the luſty knightes 
« Reuelen, where theſe women are 3 „ 
cc ate he ſculketh as an hare,” 1 . 
Gower, Lib. 4. fol. 78. pag. I. col. 1. 


n For though that wiues ben ful holy thinges 

«© They muſt take in patience 4 nyght 

Suche maner neceſſaryes, as ben pleſinges 

© To folke that han wedded hem with ringes, 

« And lay a litell her holyneſſe aſyde.” 

Chaucer. Man of Lawes J. Fol. 22. pag. 15 col. I, 


« Madame, the ſentence of this Latyn i is, 
Woman is mannes ioye and his blis, 

For when J fele ox NYGHT your ſoft ſyde, 
Al be it that I may not on you ryde, | 
« For that our perche is made fo narowe, alas, 
T am full of ioye and ſolas. 


A 


2 


A Y IAE. 
Turnus ſeges the Troianis in grete yre, DE 
And al thare ſehyppis and nauy ſet ix Y RE.“ IN, 


« 


A 


rc 


Nonnes priol. F al 89. pag. 2. col. 2. 


; "gs Booke | 9. pag. 274. 
R FT 2 . 
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492 5 OF ADVERBS, 

L \ . On live, i. e. In Life * . 

1 « For as the fisſhe, if ; it be Jets. 

4 «* Mote in defaute of water die: 

1 Right ſo without ater, on LIVE | 

1 No man ne beaſt might thrive,” “ 

0 Gower, Lib. 7: fol, 142, pag. [, col, 2, 
' C For prouder woman is there none on LYUE.” 

[ Chaucer. Troylus. Boke 2. fol. 143. P- 2. c. 2, 


e The verray ymage of my Aſtyanax Zing: 
&« Sic ene had he, and ſic fare handis tua, 
« For al the warld fic mouth and face perfay : 
And gif he war ow LirE quhil now in fere, _ 
He had bene euin eild with the, and hedy pere.” 
Douglas, Booke 3. pag. ” 


A 


/ 


Ws Ein. A L O F - I 


; "0h + 9 4 On. Luft, On Lyft, IO In tbe Luft or 2 f 
(the ſuperfluous article omitted, as was the antient 


Ns in our language, the OO TRIO} In Loft In Luft, 
In Loft. 


ce The axle tre ſſed Phebus hygh ON LOFTE.” 
cen, Troylus. Boke . Fol. 196. pag. 2. col. 1, 


— 


In the firſt book of the Teſtament of Love, Fol. 305. pag. 1. col. 1. 
Chaucer furniſhes another adverb of the ſame kind, to thoſe who are ad- 
mirers of this part of ſpeech, © Wo is hym that is Aue.“ 


« But, 


RI 


O ADVERBS. J.. 493 


| « Bot, lo anone (ane wounder thing to tell) 
« Ane huge bleis of flambys brade doun W 
cc Furth of the cluddys at the left hand ſtraucht, 
«In manere of an lychtning or fyre flaucht: 
« 'And did alycht richt in the ſamyn fede, © 
« Apoun the croun of fare Lauinias hede ; 
« And fra thine hie up in he Lvr r agane 
«0 you away, and tharcin did remane.“ 
Douglas Booke 13: ag; 476, 


| « With that the dow | 
« Heich I the LIrr full glaide he gan behald, 
c And with her wingis ſorand * fald.” 


7 Booke 4. Pag. 144+ 


to blow up into the air, or off, In the Swediſh alſo 


the wind; /oeven, to ply to windward; loef, the weather 
gage; &c. From the ſame root are our other words, 
Loft, Loft „ To Luff, Lee, Leewardy To Li oh, 4 c. 


AN E w. 
The battellis war adionit now or NEW, 
« Not in manere of. /andwart folkis bargane, 3 
But with ſcharp ſcherand wappinnis made melle.“ 
e Booke 7. pag; 22 * 


In the Anglo-ſaxon 10% is the Air or the Clouds. In 
St, Luke “ in lypce cummende — coming in the clouds.” Y 
In the Daniſh, Luft is Air, and “ At Jpronge 4 Iuften”— 


Luft is Air. So in the Dutch, De /oef hebben, to ſail before 


« Was 
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494 


| or ADVERBS. ey 


ar © Was i it honeſt ane godly divine wycht 


ce With ony mortall ſtraik to wound in ficht ? 


4 Or it ganand the ſwerd loiſt and ade 


« To rendir Turnus to his brand or nzEw, | 
« And ſtrength increſcis to thame that vincuſt be ?” 
Douglas. Booke 12, pag. 441, 


Ano w. 
5 And i in the port entetit, lo, we ſee, 


„ Flokkis and herdis of oxin and of fee, _ 
% Fat and tydy, rakand ouer all quhare, 


* And trippis eik of gait ut ony kepare, 


9 In the rank gers paſturing ON RAW,” _ \ 


Douglas. Booke 3: pag 7 5. 


ce Re Oey” *% him vincuſt mycht thou knaw, 


« Before him paſſand per ordour all ow Aw.“ 
Douglas. Booke 8. pag. 270, 


„ Whan that pyte, which longe on sR doth tary, 


c 


* 


Hath ſet the fyne of al my heuyneſſe. 2 et 
Chaucer. La belle dame. Fol. 269. pag. 1. col. 1, 


e Apoun the earth the uthir beiſtis al, 


c 


* 


Thare beſy thochtis ceiſſing grete and ſmal, | 
Ful ſound ox sLEzR did caucht thare reſt be kind.” 
Douglas. Booke 9. Peg. 287 


c 


A 


« In theſe provynces the fayth of Chryſte was all 
« quenchyd and IN-SLEPE,” Fabian. 


AWHILE- 


or ADVERBS. . 


AWHILE. 


i 


| A time. Whil-es, i, e. Time, that or which. 22 


1 corruption 3 it ſhould be writes as formerly, 2 N . 


cc She died 220 lord, but WHILES her flander liv'a,” a 


Much Ado about N ori · 


Avent. or Oven. 


The Anglo- ſaxon HpiT : à tobt, or o whit, N. B. O was 
formerly written for the Article, A; or for the numeral 
one. So TN or . : Na whit, or No ee 


FORTH. 


« Againe the knight the olde wiſe gan ariſe 
« And ſaid; Sir knight, here rox rn lyeth no way.” 


Chauser. Wife of Bathes Tale, Fol. 38. Pag. 2. col. 2. 


15 Alas (quod he) alas, that euer I beheyght 
« Of pured gold a thouſande pounde of weight 
« Unto this phyloſopher, howe ſhall I do? 
« I ſe no more, but that I am yorDo *: 
« Myn herytage mote I nedes fell, 
« And ben a beggar, here may I no lenger dwell.” 
5 n Tale. Fol. 35. pag. 2. 601 2. 


1 e 


* Fox- bo, i. e. Forib- done, i. e. "tht to go rohrn, or cauſed to go 
ts i. e. Out of doors. ;M modern language, turned out of doors. 


We 
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“ Loke out of londe thou be not ror f, 
| « And if ſuche cauſe thou haue, that te 
+ + « Behoveth-to gone out of countre, © © 
I - Leaue hole PI hert in hoſtage.” _ 
Rom. of the Roſe. Fol. 1 32. pag. 2. col. 2. 


From the Latin Fores, Paris, the French had Fors (their 


modern Hors). And of the French Fors, our anceſtors 
(by their favourite pronunciation of Th) made FoPps, FORTH: 


as from the French 4/zs or Aſſex, ex. made ASSETH, 
i. e. enough, ullcient. 


7 * n 4 þ & 
a * * , * 


Rycheſſe ryche ne maketh nought i e 
Huym that on treaſour ſette his thought: | 
C For rycheſſe ſtonte in /uffy/aunce, 
« And nothyng in haboundaunce : 
« For ſuffy/aunce al onely 


% Maketh menne to lyue rychely, 
« For he that hath mytches tweyne 
Ne value in hys demeyne, ; 
« Lyueth more at eaſe, and more 1s s riche, 
« Than dothe he that is chiche. . 
« And in his barne hath, ſoth to ſayne, | 2 
« An hundred mauis of whete grayne, Fe 18 Th 
« Though he be chapman or marchaunt, | 
« And haue of golde many beſaunt: 
“For in the gettyng he hath ſuche wo, 
And in the kepyng drede allo, | 
« And ſette euermore his beſigneſſe 
For to encreſe, and nat to leſſe, 


_ 


+ For, i. e. Fors or FORTH, - „„ 
Og « For 
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* For to augment and a 
« And though on heapes that lye him by, - 
6 Yet neuer ſhal make rycheſſe 4 
15 — unto hys gredyneſſe. 
5 Kon. of the Roſe. F ol. 14. pag. 2. col 2. 


W 


(which 1 were former] y common in the lan guage) have ap- . 
peared very ſtrange to the moderns; but with this expla- 
nation of FORTH, I ſuppoſe, they will not any mer ſeem 

eith er unnatural or extraordin ary. 


ce Within the hertes of folke ſhall be the bitin _ con- 
cc ſcience, and wwithoutforth ſhal be the worlde all brenning.” A 
_ Chaucer. Perſons Tale. Fol. 102. pag. I. col. 2. 


« Whan he was come unto his neces place, i 
« Where is my lady, to her folke (quod he) | 
And they him tolde, and Inforth in gan pace, — 8 
« And founde two other ladyes ſit and ſhe,” _ g 
e ary 2. Fol. 163. pag. 2. col. I. 


* I have bn. 55358 to * the FRG * 9 chat my | 
reader's judgment may have fair play; and that he may not be miſled by 
the interpretation given of assxTH in the gloſſary of Urry's edition of 
Chaucer ; where we are told, that AsszI H means —“ ſent, to Anſwer ; 
from the Anglo-ſaxon Axe ian, efirmare.” When the reader recollects 
the /uffy/aunce which is ſpoken of in the firſt part of the extract; he will 
have little difficulty, I imagine, to perceive clearly what as8zTH here 
means: for the meaning of the whole paſſage i——/uff/ance alone makes 


riches; which Jafiſance the miſer's greedineſs will never permit him to. 
obtain, 


TOY _— « An 


= 459 
1 „„ And than al the Uetkenefte of his miſkrowing ſhall 
s ſeme more evidently. to the ſight of his underſtandyng, 


. than the ſonne ne ſeemeth to the ſight Mitboui forthe,” 
gy  Boecius, Boke 3: fol. 238. pag. 2. col, 2. 


* 


ce Philoſophers, that nyg ben Stoiclens, wende that 
64 ymages and ſenſibilities war emprinted into boales fro 
60 bodies Willojorthy TIO sch Of gem 4 


Boecius. | Boke 1 fol. 2 256, bos. 2. co, 2. 


5 4 \« There the vaylance of men is ey in 8 Oul- 
« forth, wenen men to haue no proper 8994, in them ſelfe, 
but ſeche it in ſtraunge thinges “, 

Jh. of Lowe. Boke 2. fol. 316. page 2. col. 2. 
„The goodnefle (quod ſhe) of A perſon e den 
« knowe Outforth, but by renome of the knowers.” 

_Teht. of Love, Boke 2. fol, 319. pag. I, col. 2. 
hi A ZE OE Og | But he that Outforth loketh after the wayes of this 
Wit FA. - « knot, connyng with which he ſhuld knowe the way 

Il « Inforth, ſlepeth for the tyme; - wherfore he that wol this 
i | « way know, muſt leave the lokyng after falſe wayes 
= „ Owutforth, and open the eyen of his conſcyence and un- 
11 « cloſe his herte.” | 

1 1 Teſt. of Lowe. Boke 2. fol. 322. vag. x; 4 1 
— ͥ —-— — = Every 
[if 
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% Euery Herbe "hom l, vertue 10. nen, Ling STE 


« e 4 5 i 9717 2s * 471 75 11 \ 777 


Tet. 2 F Loue. | Boke 2. fol. 343. bag 1. cal T. 


4e Loue peace Withoute forth, loue peace 1itbinforth 
kepe Peace with' all men.” 


ev 


5 


% There is nothinge hid m god. Thou ſhalte be - 
found gilty in the judgmentes of god, though thou be 
“ hid to mens judgementes: for he beholdeth the hers 
6 that 18 Withinforth | 


1 
* 
* 


* 


' 


11 Tho. 22 8 re 
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Cazzo, a common Italian oath (or rather obſcenity, / in 
lieu of an oath) firſt introduced about the time of James 
the firſt, and made familiar in our language afterwards by - 
our affected travelled gentlemen in the time of Charles the 
ſecond. See all our comedies about that period. 


Ben Johnſon ridiculed the affectation of this oath at its 
neee but could Not ſtop its progreſs. | 


1 Theſe be our aimble-ſpirited Cars0' 8, that ha their 
Ja evaſions at pleaſure, will run over a bog like your wild 
* Iriſh; no ſooner ſtarted but they'll leap from one thing 
— 88s 2 — 5 Es 
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« to another, like a fquirrel. Heigh ! dance and do tricks 
« in their diſcourſe, from fire to water, from water to air, 


from air to earth: as if their tongues did but e'en lick 


&« the four elements over and away.” 
Every man out of his humour. Act 2. Sce. 1. 


Theſe adverbs have exceedingly gravelled all our etymo- 


logifts, and they touch them as tenderly as poſſible. 


Muck. 


| Junius and Skinner, (whom Johnſon copies) for 1 uvcn, 


irrationally refer us to the Spaniſh Mucho. 


Mo RE. 


Under the article MoRE, (that he may eat 120 ſay 
ſomething on the ſubject) Junius gives us this ſo little per- 
tinent or edifying piece of information; Anglicum 


interim MORE eſt inter illa, quæ ſaxonicum A in o con- 
« vertunt; ſicuti videmus uſu adveniſſe in zan, bone, os, 


« offis. Hal, whole, integer, ſanus. Ham, home, domus, 
« habitatio. Tran, Aude e &c.“ 


0 Skinner ſays— Mok, Mo. ab A. 8. Wa, apa, VMape, 
Gage, gcc. Quid fi omnia a Lat. Major &“ 


1 - 


13 


* 


or ADVERBY. 6oON 


8. Johnſon finds Mort to be Adj 0e Adverb, and 
gubſtantive. The adjective, he ſays, is—< The compa- 
20 rative of Some or Great,” The adverb is“ The particle 
« that forms the comparative degree.” * Perhaps ſome 
4 of the examples which are adduced under the adverb, 
« ſhould be placed under the ſubſtantive,”—It is doubtful: | 
6 whether the word, in ſome caſes, be noun or adverb, „ IR, 


Mos r. 


Junius ſays, untruly,—* Mos r, Expoſiti tivo nempe 
4 męge, fuit comparativus Mp, et ſuperlativus mægerv; 
et contractè mærr. ; 


Skinner Teut. Mejh feliciter alludit or lac, plu- 
« r1mum, Cs contr. a peyices,” 


8. Johnſon again finds in MOST, an adjective, an adverh,, 
and a ſubſtantive; Of the adverb he ſays, it is— The: 
« particle noting the ſuperlative degree.” Of the ſub- 

ſtantive he ſays— “4 This is a Aind of ſubſtantive; being 
60 according to its ſignification, % ngular or plural,” And. 
he gives inſtances,. as he conceives, of its plurality and: 
fingularity,——1 have waſted n more than a Page in Ig, 
what amounts to nothing, 
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ri there appear tb ve, dne is i & reality a . 
1 in uten, MORE, - Mos nor indeed is there any 
ſuch en ä n in any part of language 


: 


3 


4 


In the Anglo-ſexon ae ERS Mapany 1 makes re- 
gularly the præterperfect Mop, or Mope, (as the præter- 
perfect of Slazan is Slob) and the paſt participle Mower or 

Meopen, by the addition of the participial termination 
en, to the præterperfect. Omit the participial termi- 
nation en (which omiſſion Was, and ſtill is, a common 
Practice through the whole language, with the Anglo- 
ſaxon writers, the old Engliſh writers, and the idle 
and there will remain Mope or Mow ; which gives us the 
Anglo- ſaxon Oope and our modern Engliſh word Mow : 
which words mean Si mp u- that which fi is Mowed or Moum. 
And as the Hay, &c. which was OWN, was put together 
in a heap; hence, Aguratively, Mope was uſed in Anglo- 
ſaxon to denote.axy heap : although in modern Engliſh we 
now confine the application of it to country produce, ſuch | 
as Mayrvn0ns Beru mom, &c. A This. en or ſub- 
ſtantive 


— 


„ Gawin Douglas uſes the word Mow, for a er of wood, or a funeral 


| pile. 


« Under EY oppin * to this purpois, 
« Pas on, and of treis thou mak an bing 


55 7 A « To be ane fyre, &c. 


« Thartore 


oF. ADVERBS) e 


ſtanti ve 6 Cel it at; vou pleaſe for, W claſſed, it 
is ſtill the ſame word, and has the ſame fignification) Mow 
or Heap, Was pronounced (and therefore written) with 
ſore om 5 05 , _ 3 Mow 3 ; which, being. | 


. — 2 1 ig e. mape) —— - Mach i. « e. mere) 
che Ma-er (i. e. ehe) * Me- (i. e. mært) 
Mope - - Mow-er (1. e. MOne:  - Move (i. E. mor) 
Mo Morer . E. MORE) | —— No- ci. Rar l 
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1 have here Nit in the Anglo-ſaxon character, thoſe 
wards whieh have. come down to us 10 written in the 
Anglo- ſaxon writings : and in Italics, the ſame words in 
ſound; but fo written, as to ſhew the written regularity of 


the compariſon : and in capitals, the words which are uſed ; 
in what we call Engliſh ; though indeed it is only a con- 
tinuation of the Anglo Ken, with a little variation of the f 


uritten character. , Tf fi ons 
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e Tharfore ſcho has hir . done ilk 4 1 


C But quhen the grete bing was upbeildit wele 
Of aik treis, and fyrren ſchidis dy 3 
c Wythin the ſecrete cloys under the ſky, Tat. 
OW Aboue the Mows nd ez bed was maid. WELD 
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Mo (mope, acervus, heap). which was conſtantly. uſed 
by all our old Engliſh authors, has with the moderns, 
given place to MUCH : which has not (as Junius, Wormius, 
and - Skinner * of Mickle) been borrowed from 


peyaro;; but is me fely the diminutive of MO, paſſing 


through the gradual changes of Motel, Myles, Mechi, Much 
(ſtill retained in Scotland) Moche, MUCH, 


« Yes certes (quod ſhe) Who is a frayler thynge than 
the fleſhly body of a man, ouer whiche haue often tyme 
« flyes, and yet laſſe thynge than a flye, MOKEL mygbt 
in greuaunce and anoyenge.” 
Teft. of Loue. Boke 2. fol. 319. pag. 1. cl. n 


6 Opinion is While a thinge is in non certayne, and 
„ hydde frome mens very knowlegyng, and by no parfyte 
cc reaſon fully declared, as thus: yf the ſonne be ſo 
& MOKEL as men enen, or els 1 it be MORE than the 
66 erth,” . 


Teh. of Loe. Boke 3. fol. 325. 1 2. 1 
| 6 A lytel miſgoyng in the gynning cauſeth MYKEL 
“ errour in the end.“ 
Teft. of Loue. Boke 2. fol. 3186. pag. 2. col. 1. 


« O badde and ſtrayte bene thilke (richeſſe) that at their 
« departin ge maketh men teneful and ſory, and in the 
6c abe 
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ov 


0 
« net mowen not togider MOCHE therof hade.“ 


o Lowe. © Lag 25 fol. 316. pag. 2. col. . 


4 Good cine (quod ſhe) x what echeth facke r renome to 


« the conſcience of a wyſe man, that loketh and meaſureth 7 
« hys goodneſſe not by ſleueleſſe wordes of the people, bat ---. 
by ſothfaſtneſſe of conſcience : by god, nothynge. And 


K 


p 


0 


* 


yf it be fayre a mans name be eched by MOCHE folkes 
4 pray ſing, and fouler thyng chat MO folke not prayſen.” 


2000 1 Bomget Boke 2. fol. 319. Pag. 2. col. 1. 


&« Alſo ryght as thou were WG of MOCHE FOLDE 


N 


0 correctioun.“ 


0! Li Love. Boke i fol. 3705 pag: 1. col. . 


'S 


NEVERTHELESS. 


In our old authors written variouſly, Na- the- les, Ne- 
| the-les, Nocht- the-les, Not-the-les, N. ever-the-later : its op- 
poſite alſo Was uſed, Wel-the-later. 


6 Truely I ſay for me, ſythe I came thys Margarit to 
« ſerue, durſt I neuer me diſcouer of no maner diſeaſe, 
and WEL THE LATER hath myn nerte hardyed ſuch 

80 thynges to done, for the great bounties and worthy re- 


; (9 — 66 freſh- 


gatheryng « of hem make men nedy. Moons. folke at 1 5 


4 errour, righte ſo thou muſt be enſample of manyfolde 
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0 freſh mentes that ſhe of her grace goodly without anye 
6 deſert on my halue ofte hath me rekened. ” 


J N. of Lowe. Boke 3. fol. 332. pag. 2. dal. I. 


06 Habyte maketh no monke, ne wearynge of gylte 
6e ſpurres maketh no knyghte :. NEUERTHELATER in con- 
N forte of thyne herte, yet wol 1 otherwyſe anſwere. L“ 

75. Toue. Boke 2. fol. 342% Pag. 2. ol, 3. 
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„ RATHER. 


In Engliſh \ we have Rath, Rather, Rabe; ; Which are 


im ply the An glo-ſixon. Ras, e Rabe. celer, velox. 


Some have derived this Engliſh ed RATHER from the 
Greek ; as Mer. Caſaubon from opbpo;, quod ſane (ſays 
6c Skinner) longius diſtat quam mane a veſpere:” and 
others, with a little more plauſibility, from Pal. | 


The Italians have received this ſame word from our 
northern anceſtors, and pronounce it Ratto, with the ſame 


meaning: which Menage derives either from RAW? or 
from Ons. « Rapdus, _ Raddo, Ratio.” 


Skinner notices the expreſſions Rath fruit, and Rath 
wine, from the Anglo-ſaxon Ras; of which, after Menage, 


he ſays—*« N eſcio an contract. a Lat. rapidus.” 


— 5 M.inſhew 


* 
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| Minſhew derives Rather from the Lat. 4 | Ray has hs 
a proverb The Rath ſower never borrows of the late.“ 


S8. Johnſon cites Spenſer (cep bimſelf, the worſt poſ- 
fible authority for Engliſh words) 


Thus is my harveſt sel all to Rathe.” Ns 


And Ma— 
ec Rath ripe and purple grapes there be.” 
0 Rath __ are e ſome, and ſome of later kind, ” 


#; : 
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And Milton— | 2 e 85 bi „ 4 
| | 7 Bring the Rathe 1 Parr forſaken dies,” 


And he adds moſt ignorantly—# To have Rather, This 
think a barbarotis expreffiori, of late intruſion into our 
60 ten for which it is better to Say rather.” 


Dr. Newton, in a mts on 1 Lycidas, oy of the word 


St. 28.— ee 5 


i Too Rathe cyt off by vag criminal,”. 1 


ET "D Lv — 


« And Shepherd's Calendar, . ; ; _ + 
. The Rather lambs been ſtaryed with cold. Fe a 
T. Warton, in his note on the ſame pellag of Milton, 


ſays.— The particular combination of, Rathe primroſe, 
1 „„ 


* 
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« is perhaps from a paſtoral called” A: Palindde by E; B. 
« probably Edmond Bolton, in England's he hte Edit, 
1614. ſignat. B. 4. 


——— — 


o A made the Rathe and time! nel primroſe grow.” 
Cans |. 2 „ 


wu: fo 2 / & In the Weſt of England, there is an early ſpecies of 


40 bor ce apple called the n de We have —“ Rathe and 
} 74. late“ —in a paſtor in Daviſor s poems, Edit. 4. London, | 


2627. p. 177: In Baſtard's epigrams, printed 250 
OY hy 755 — . The Ra/l ed prinzroſe and the violet.“ Lib. Nw 
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fe Hue, 6 Eplgr. 34. P. 12. A2 mo. Kam Rajbe is a provin- 
wy > 1 x 2 bo 


The. { 1 1 cial corruption from Rathe,” R & 245 955 het! 
n 3 | 
7 , Ip 4d 3 1 / | 3 . 167 Elk, 7 „ Mk 2 „ | ts 
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; By the quotations of Jobnſab Newton and Warton, 
c Fee from Spenſer, May, Bolton, Daviſon and Baſtard, a reader 
W Je g would imagine that the word Ratbe Was very little autho- | 
C "© rized in the language; and that it was neceſſary to hunt 
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Af cnt ut © diligently in obſcure holes and corners for an authority). 
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% ; " "al netheles there is no man 

EN | In all this worlde fo wiſe, that can 
| | . « Of loue temper the meaſure; _ 

|, Ee: Fr But as it falleth in aventure. 
1 1 For witte ne ſtrength maie not helpe 
15 - And whiche els wolde him yelpe, 

* 15 RATHEST throwen under foote.” 
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0 Some 1 he did well enough, 
ce And ſome ſeyne, he did amis. 
an, 
te Divers opinions there is. 
c And commonliche in every nede 
* he werſt * is RATHEST herde.? 


That euery loue of pure kynde | 
ce Is fyrſt forth drawe, well I dr: 
« But netheles yet ouer this _ 
cc Deſerte dothe ſo, that it is 
The RATHER wk in many place.” 


Lib. 4. Fol. 72. pag. 1. 01 t. 


, Who that is bolde, Z 
ce Aud dar traraile,, and undertake- BAY: oy. 33 
The cauſe of loue, he ſhall be take os, 

« The RATHER unto loues grace.” 


« But fortune is of ſuche a leyght, : 
That whan a man is moſt on height, 
She maketh hym RArRHTESs r for to falle. 


Lib. 6. Fol. 135. pag. 2. col. 2. 


of Why ryſe ye ſo ard Ey, ee 5 
« What eyleth you?? 1 


Chaucer. Myllers Tale Fol. I 5 pag. 1. col, 1. 


cc 0 dere coſyn, Dan Johan, ſhe fayde, 
« What eyleth you ſo RARE to a ryſe ? = En 
| Shypmans Tale, Fol. 69. pag. 1. col. 2. 


—— 7 


« For 1 my Wee lyeth al in I 4 „ 
But yf he come the RA THER out.. 3 
Rom, of the Roſe, Fol. 141. pag. 2. col. 1. 


" 5 . TTT 


Lib. 3. Pal. 5 59 pag: 1. col. 1. 


Lib. 4. Fol. 75. Pag. r. col. 2. 
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OF ADVERBS. 
They wolde eftſones do you ſcathe {a | 


if that they myght, late or RATRHE.“ 


Ron. of the Re." rel. 152. Pag. I, "A I. 


And bb my ny but if thou finde it o, 


I be thy bote, or it be ful longe, 
To peces do me drawe, and ſythen honge. .. 


Ye ſo ſayſt thou (quod Troylus) alas: 
But God wot it 1s naught the RATHER 10,” 


Troylng. Boke 1. Fol. 161, Pag. 2. 


Loke up ſay, and tel me what ſhe is 
Anon, that I may gon about thy nede, 


Knowe iche her aught, for my loue tel me this 
Than wold I hope xATHER for to ſpede. “ 
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TOs: Boke 1. Fol. 161. pes 2, 


And wich his alte teeres gan 1 he bathe 


The ruby in his ſignet, and it ſette 
Upon the wexe Doo yche and RATHE.” | 


Trojlus. Boke 2. F ol. "us: ag. ; A, 


But now to purpoſe of my RATHER x ſpeche.” 5 
| Boke 3. Fol. 179. pag. 2. 


Troylus. 


« Theſe folke deſiren nowe delyueraunce 


« Of Antenor that brought hem to miſchaunce. 


« For he was after traytour to the toun 


4 Of Troy alas; they quitte him out to RaTHE,” 


Troylus. Boke 4. Fol. 183. pag. 2. 


85 But he was ſlayne alas, the more harme is, 


„ Unhappely at Thebes al to RARE.“ | 
i d Boke 5. Fol. 195. Pag. 2. 


66 vf 


col. 1, 


col, 2, 
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col. 1. 


col. 2. 


col. I. 


col. I 0 
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OF ADVERBS, „ 
7 vf 1 (aud me) haue underſt 


— 


terly the cauſes and the habite of thy malady, thou 
languyſheſt and art defected for deſyre and talent of thy 5 
RATHER fortune. She that ylke fortune onelye that is 
chaunged' as thou fayneſt to thewarde, hath perverted 
the clerenefſe and the eſtate of thy corage.” N 

Boecius. Boke 2. <A . pag. I. col. 2. 


« Whylom there was 1 man FEY had alfhyed'n with 


ſtryuynge wordes an other man, the which not for 
uſe age of very vertue, but for proude vayhe glorye, had 
taken upon him falſely the name of a phyloſophre, | 
This RATHER man that I ſpake of, thought he wold 


aſſay, wheder he thilke were a phyloſophre or no.“ 


Boecius. © Boke er Fol. e pag. 4; col. „ 


a 
* 


NN and this is only the maner, hats is to ſay, hope 7 
and prayers. For which it ſemeth that men wol ſpeke 
with God, and by reſon of ſupplycacion bene conioyned 


to thylke dereneſſe, that nys nat approched no RATH ER 


or that men ſeken it and impetren it.“ 
Boecius. Boke 5. Fol. 249 · pag 2. col. 2 


« Graunt merey 1 frende EEE he) 
« I thanke the, that thou woldeſt "TE 
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512 | OF ARG 


4. aryſen RATHER than the degree of her longytude, and 


4 her ee 7 


d he that RATHEST come and lengeſt abode and continued 


e But it may never the RATHER be do, 


No man may my ſorowe glade.“ | 
Dreame of Chaucer. Fol. 2 5 56. Paget I, ol L, 


« T he RATHER ſpede, the ſoner may we go, 
« Great coſte alway there is in taryenge 5 
85 And e to ſewe it is a wery thynge. 


e of Ladyes. Fol. 275. pag. 2, col, 2. 


* Thilke ſterres that ben cleped ſterres « the northe, 
« all the ſterres of the ſouthe, e after the degree of 


Htrotabye. Fol. 2 8 o. pa g. 2. col. I, 


But leſynges with her Haderit 
With fraude couered under a pytous face 
* Accept be nowe RATHEST unto grace.” 
Blacke Knyght. Fol. 289. pag. 2. col. 2. 


85 T hat ſhal not nowe be tolde for me 
ee For it no nede is redily 

« Folke can ſynge it bet than I 

6 For al mote out late Or KAT HE.“ 


— —— 


” Fame, Boke 3. Fol. 302. pag. 1. col. 2. 
© Who was yerowned) 55 God nat hb ſtrongeſt, but | 


« in the iourney and ſpared nat to trauayle.” 
Tep. of Loue, Fol. 307. Page . col, 2 


ce 1 


an 1 wo. 7* 7 
* 2 * aw 


cc Euery glytte! 


Therfore 1 rede no wigh ht 
mens chere and her ff xche right guyleful ; is ful ofte,” 


The Loe. Boke 2. Fol. 314. pag. 2. col. 45 


* us 


6 veryly it is proued that ace ny al power, 
been not trewe waye to the knotte, but as R ATHE by 


ſuche thynges the, Knotte to be unbound,” N 


»f 


AW pr *＋ | - 
N 


' RATHE ſhal ben in. the knotte as the good.” 
Tep. of Loue. | Boke 2. 33 319. Page 1. col. 1. 


* * - 
4 MB 4 
© 4 1 * % , 
F F ? 4 # 
* . 


7? ws Ah, good nyghtyngale ( quod [ then) | 


4 


A lytel haſte thou ben to longe hen, r dcr 20 


For here hath ben the leude cuckowe 


ele 


« And ſongen ſonges RATHER than haſt thou.” 


2 


Cuckowe and Nyghtyngale. F ol. 351, pag. 1. col. 2. 


« His feris has this pray reſfault RAITH, 
And to thare meat addreſſis it for to graith.” 3 yer 


271 e 


Douglas, Booke 1. pag. 19. 


50 


cc vhen Paris furth . — the Troyane hird - 
© Socht to the ciete Laches in Sparta, 8 „ 
And thare the douchter of Leda ſtal⸗ awa, 3 


9617 5 
wc The fare Helene, and to Troy turſit x ATH.“ 


— 


. ; Douglas, Booke 7. pag. 219. 


. — . « And 


v 1 8 thin 8 is not golde, and u under colour 
of fayre ſpeche many vices may be hyd and conſeled. Wo 
ht to truſt on you to RATHE, - 


Than quid the) wol I proue that Lunn oth as 
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34 or ADVERBS. 


22 —ů ¶ 


And ſche hir lang round nek bane bowand RALPH, 
40 To gif thaym ſouck, can  thaym culze bayth. 
Douglas. Booke 8. pag; 266, 


T T he princis tho, quhill "oY this peace making, | 
1 Turnis towart the bricht ſonnys upriſyng, 
With the ſalt melder in thare handis R AIT. 


Booke 12, pag. 41 3: 


: 


Fin. 


The Imperative of the Gothic and 4 Late lan verb 
HAN; _ To hate. 


QurexLy, 


Quick-like : I from cpic, cpicu, cyicod, vivus, (as we Ai 
oppoſe the Nick to the Dead). pic is the paſt participle 


of Epiccian, vivificare. QUICKLY means, in a / ife-like or 


lively manner; in the manner of a creature that has life. 


SCARCK 


The Italians have the adjective Scarſo; Þ 


6 Queſte parole aſſai paſſano il core 
« Al triſto padre, e non ſapea che fare 
* Di racquiſtar la ſua figlia e Vonore, 
60 Perche tutti i rimech erano SCARSI.” 
NE 47 Morgante, Cant. 10, St. 128, 


Which 


OF ADVERRS. ; 


315 
Which Menage improbably derives from Exparcus. The 


ſame word in Spaniſh is written Eſcaſſo. Both the Italian 
and the Spaniſh words are probably of northern origin. t 
In Dutch Skaars is, rare, unfrequent. It is Rill commonly 
uſed as an adjective in modern 3 but anciently was 


more common. 


ee Haſt 6 be scan or large of gifte 
'« Unto thy loue, whom thou ſerueſt? 
« And faith the trouth, if thou haſt bee 
4 Unto thy loue or scanst or free. 


Gower, . Lib, 5. Fol. 109. pag. 1. 


« What man that s SCARSE is of his good, 
ec And wol n not Bur, he ſhall nought take,” 
Gower, Fol, 109. pag. 2. 


te That men hold you not to SCARCE, ne to ſparyng.” 
Tale 4 Chaucer. Fol. 80. pag. 2. 


BY 


een 1 no man for cane che holde, 
For that may greue the manyſolde. “ 


1 , ; 
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« me reioyced of my jyberte 
5 That SELDEN tyme is founde in matiage.” 


nn + 4 Oxenf. tale. Fol, 1 pag. 1 b 


" 9]. bp? vun 2 


Rom. ve 1 8 Fol. Ny vag · 1 I, 


col. 2. 


col. 1. 


. 
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Bray et ͤ Ya wo: FFI 
„ on gp I RA Oe Ie Io He je poop 


— 2 
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i 5 The Dutch have alſo the adjective Zelden, Kallen The 
Germans Selten: The Yarjes: nn : OY . Sell, Dey 
Fares unuſual, uncommon. 912 
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| [ 18 „„ According to 8. Johnſon this word has the following 
| ſignifications—S#/if, Prong, "rugged, deep, full, mere, ſimple, 
I: 85 plain, groſs. He ſays, it is uſed to intend « or augment 
Wi = the ſignification of a word: as, Stark nad, mad in the 
_ 7 3 0M higheſt degree, It is now little uſed but in low 
ce language.” des 1018 bc . 


In the An glo- ſaxon Srafic, Sceanc, German Starck, Dutch 
Sterk, Daniſh Starks Swediſh Stark, as in the Engliſh, all 
mean Strong. It is a good En gliſh word ; common 1n all 
our old writers, ſtill retaining its place oy the moderns, 
: and never had, an interval of diſuſe. 5 


. 1 
11 
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„ * . 1 10 4 


« And ſhe chac helmed was in sr aREE ſtoures 
And wan by force townes ſtronge and toures.” | 
Chaucer.” Monkes Tak, Fol. 8 85. pag. 2. col. 2. 


ay | TN But unto you I dare not. be, on „„ il om! 
ut | | OO « But myght I felen or ebnen 4 4 

1 5 | cc © Ye ſhulde haue a STARKE | leahng. * 4 ; 
n 154. Peg · a. ol. 
10 This 


o ADVERBS. — 5 


« This egle, o of which I "TM you tolde, 
cc Me flyeng at a ſwappe he hente, BE TE | * 
« And with his ſours agayne up wente 
« Me caryeng in hys clawes STARKE N 
« As lyghtly as I had ben a larke,” “ „„ 
Fame. Boke . Fol. 294. pag. 2. col. 2. 


- The followand WIR blew sTERK in our tail.“ 


t& 
9 * 


« So that, my ſon, now art hoy ſouir and STERK, 
That the not nedis to haue ony fere.“ 


Dalat, Booke 8. pag. 26, 's 


ec Turnus ane litil, FW: he was STARK. and ſtout, 
cc *© Begouth frawart the bargane to withdraw.” 
| Douglas. Booke 9. pag. 306. 


1 Sa thou me ſaif, thy piſſance is fa STARK, 


The Troianis glorie, nor thare victorye 


« * Sall na 15 change nor dymynew tharby. ” 7 
Douglas, Booke 1 10. Pag. 3 36 o* 


oF And at ane hie balk teyt up Tele has 5 
„With ane loupe knot ane STARK corde or lace, 
66 Qharewith hir ſelf ſche ſpilt with ſhameful dede.” 


Dalai Booke 12. Pag- 432. 


« As faſt lock'd up in ſleep, as gultleſs labour, 
When it lies STARKLY in the traveller's bones.“ 
„ Fe for PO A. + Sc. 2. 


* 1. 1 Come, agli beer, hoſteſs, robin beer, 
4 by thi belly. 2 


/ 


a — —ñ p —— — 


Deni. Booke 3, Fg 79; 


2 7 . Mp 2. Boo. 


" „ 
* 
4 * I 


51s - OF. ADVERBS, 


« 2, Boor. STARK beer, boy : ſtout and ſtrong beer. 
“ So. Sit down, lads, and drink me upſey-dutch, Frolick 
&« and fear not.” | 


Beaumont and Fletcher. Beggars Buſh. A. 3. Sc. 1. 


Means True. 


= 


( And it is clere and open that thilke ſentence of Plato, 


. 


6 1 VERY and ſothe.” 


Chaucer. Boecius. — 4. Fol. 55 I. pag. 2. col. 2. 


It is merel y the French adjective Vrai, from the Italian, 


from the Latin. When this word was firſt adopted from 


the French, (and long after) it was written by them, and 
by us, VERAY ; which they have ſince corrupted to Vrai, 


| and the Tg to VERY. 


* For if a kynge ſhall upon geſſe 
cc Without VERAY cauſe drede, 
cc He maie be liche to that I reds.” - 


Gower. Lib, 7. FO 205. bas 2. col. 2. 


« Conſtantyne thenſample 4 myrrour 


To princes al, in humble buxumneſſe 
« To wy churche o VERAY ſuſtaynour. 
Prog to Cant: Tales. 


Ka- * Nut 
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OF ADVERBS. | 5 319 


« But as Chriſte was, whan he was Oy hr. 


* 
* 


« So is he there VERAMENT” (vraiment) r 


Plowmans Tale. F ol. hs. pag. 2. col. 5 


« O * my chyld, do lerne, I the pray, 
e Vertew and VERAY labour to aſſay.” 
Douglas. Booke 12, * 42 6 


66 Piſce, puer, virtutem ex 1 me jerumque E 
6 Fortunam ex alis “.“ Hts] e Virgil. 


Once. Ar once. Twics. THRICE. 


Antiently written ANEs, Axis, ANYS, ONES, ONYS, TWIES, _ 
TWYIS, TWYISE, THRIES, THRYIS, &c. are merely the 
Genitives of xne, An, Tyxl, Tpa, Tpez, TP1z, DM Dpys 

KC. i. e. One, Two, Three (The ſubſtantive Time, Turn, (7 
&c. omitted.) 


| 1 


2 * _ Dh ä 
8 ——_— P 


* „— _ — 2 


, The wed Alis in this paſſage, ſhould in a modern verſion be tranſlated 
Lord Grenville, Mr. Roſe, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Pitt, Lord 
Liverpool, &c. Who only aſert modeſtly (what our pilfering ſtewards and 
bailiffs will ſhortly tell us), that they hold their emoluments of office by as 
goed a title, as any man in England holds his private eſtate and fair-earned 
Property; and immediately after. prove to us, that they hold by a much 
better title.—Their- proof i is, for the preſent only a triple or quadruple | 
(they may take half or two thirds of our income next year) additional 
aſſeſſment upon our innocent property; whilſt their guilty emolumentg of 
office (how earned we know) remain untouched, — e er 
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„ So for defaut and grace of lawe 


OF ADVERBS, 


— 


cc For « owns that be hath ben blithe 


e ſhal ben after ſorie TukikEs.“ 


Gower. WO. 5. rl 117. pag. 1, 


For as the 515 wode rage 


« Of wyndes maketh the fea ſauage, 
« And that was caulme bringeth to wawe, 


“The people is ſtered all ar oxes.” 
Gower, Lib. 7. Fol. 165. pag. | 


« Ye wote yovr ſelfe, ſhe may not wedde two 5 
Fe AT ONEs,” | 


K nyghtes Tale, Fol. g. pag. 2. 


« Sythen Chriſt went neuer but ox vs 
« To weddyng.“ 


Wiyfe of Bathe. Prol. Fol. 34. pag. I, 


« And firſt I ſhrew myſelf, both blode and bones, 
« If thou begyle me ofter than onzs.” D 


Nonnes Prieſt. Fol. 91. pag * 
« Yen Pallas mycht on Grekis tak fic wraik, 


« To birn thare ſchyppis, and all for ANIS ak 
a Droun in the ſeye.“ 


« My adi cryis, How! feris, help away, 


« Streik airis ATTANIS with al the force ze may.” Ws 
Douglas, Booke-3. pag. 8. 


« The | 


The Italian find French have no correſpondent ater: 
they ſay Une fois, deux fois, una volta, due volte c. 
Dutch have Eens for the ſame purpoſe ; ; but often forego 
the advantage. 


The 


col. 1. 


aL - 


col. 2, 


col, 1. | 


Douglas, Boke 1. pag 14. 


OF ADV nSBs. Sa 


« The feblit breith ful faſt can bete and tun, ih 
« Ne gat he laſare anys his aynd to draw.“ 
| | Douglas. Bocke 9. pag. 30%. 5 


53 


. « Te HRIES ſhe turned hir aboute 
« And THRIES eke the gan downe loute 
Gower. Lib. 5. Fol, 1. Page I, col. I, 


ce She made a cercle about hym THRIES, 8 
« And ie with fire of ſulphur 1wIES.“ 


Gower. Lib. 8. Fol. 105. pag. 2. col. 2. 


« That hath been TwysE hotte 3 TWYSE colde.“ | 
f Chaucer, Cokes Prol. F ol. 17. pag. 2. col. 2, 


"© 7% 28 Senec e fayth: : He that ouercometh his tr 
4 ouercometh TWIs8.” 


Tale of Chance. Fol 82. pag. 2. ca 8 


« In gold to pur thy fal rwyis etlit 1 
ec And TWYISE for reuth failgeis the faderis handis.“ 


He ſychit profoundlye owthir TWY1S or Tua vis. 1995 
7 Booke 1 10. pag. 349 5 


ATW 0. ATHREE. 


"a4 epa. on "_y * 0. In tbree. The Dutch have 
5 | Intween ; the Danes Hu. 


r | $7 7 And 


Douglas, Booke 6. pag. 163: FD 


* ua Add Ray > Mag Ee 8 
— 


„% of Abvinis. 


And aſbn fwore, and aid ther, 979 HITS 
That alſo wis God liym helpe, RN 
"+ That if Medea did hym helpe, 
„ That he his purpoſe might Wynne, 
“ 'Thei ſhulde neuer part AT WIN XE.“ 
> Gower, Lib. 5. Fol. 102. s 2. col. I. 


« T hat death us ſhulde departe 4 ATwo.” 
_ Gower, Lib. * Fol. * pag. 1. col. 1. 


And eke an "OS to ſmyte the corde Awo. 
Myllers Tale. Fol. 14. pag. ©; col. 1. 


0 Ne bowe the Fre was couched fyrſt with Stre, 
« And than with drye ſtickes clouen ature.” 
Tarte Tale. Fol. 11. pag. be ws . 


AL Oo N k. 0 N IL v. 


Alone. One-liie. In the Dutch, Een f 18 One : Allens, 
ALONE: and All-een-lyk, ONLY. 


« $6 came ſhe to him priuely, | 

« And that was, wher he made his mone, 

* Within a gardeine ALL him owe.” 
"Gower. Lib. 1. Fol. 25. pag. 2. col. 1. 


4 The Grove, doughter, which I make, 
« Ts not ALL ONELY for my ſake, 
But for the bothe, and for you all.” 


Gower. Lib. 1. Fol. 25. pag. 2. col. 2 


40 Al other leches he fothoke, 
And put him out of auenture 
« ALONLY to God's cure.” 7 5 
13 Li. 2. Fol. 45 pag. 2, col. 2 
44. And 


r — * 


or ADVERBS. 


« And thus full full ofte a daie for nought 

« (Saufe onLicus of myn owne thought) OE SE TR. 

« Tam fo with my f ſcluen wroth.” Ts HERE. oy? 
= Comer. Lb. 3. Fol. 47. pag. 2. _ i 


« Thre yomen of his chambre where V 


„ ALL ONLY for to ſerue hym 1 — << PUR ALA # - 2 : 
Gower, Lib, 6. Fol, 137. pag. 1. col. 1 A r 
/ 5 

« For ALL ONELYCHE of gentill loue ? 
We My courte ſtont al courtes aboue.“ My 

HY Gower. Lib. 8. Fol. 187. page 1. col. EM 

a Thou moſt well that I am Venus, BEE mf? 

is wies ALL PREY my luſtes ſeche.” ; 

5 Gepe. Lib. 8. 2 187. pag. 2. col. 1. 


_ —— 


Junius is right. Axon n means In one - (abauditur in 
lan, ee minute.) ae , 
i For I woll ben certayne a wedded man, 


: And that Ao in all the haſt I can.” 
Marchauntes Tale. Fol. 2 9. pag. 1, col. 2. 


„ Than Dame . without delay « or tarieng, ſent 
Nox her meſſanger.” | 


_Tae of Chaucer. Fol. 83. Pag. 1. col. . „ , f 
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Te Th... ADVERBS. 


Mr. Tyrwhit, Vol. 4. Note to Verſe 381, 1 From 


4 Pro nunc, I ſuppoſe, came For the nunc; and ſo, For 


e the Nonice. Juſt as from Ad nunc came ANON. —1 


. 


po agree "Tu Mr. Tyr that the one i is juſt as A 28 


the other.“ 


In the Anglo-faxori An means One, and On means In: 
which word Oz we have in Engliſh corrupted te to An, before 
a vowel; and to 4a, before a conſonant; and in writing | 
and ſpeaking have connected it with the ſubſequent word: 
and from this double corruption has ſprung a numerous 
race of Adverbs; - which (only becauſe there has not been 
a ſimilar corruption) have no correſpondent adverds in 
other ue. 1 


Thus from On vez, On mhr, On SA On bnzede, On 
bc, On lande, On lire, on middan, On ihre, On dpa, 
On pez; we have Aday, Anight, Along, Abroad, Aback, 
L | Aland, Alive, ond, right, Arwo, Away. and from On An, 
* ANON... : 


Gower and Chaucer write frequently In one: and 
of at. without any corruption, N ON 4 12 - 


P Thus ara, ſcho the bing aſcendis ox ANE.” 
| / org Douglas Booke 4. Pap 124- 


or ADVERBS. 8 525 


In A TxICE. 


Skinner, not ſo happily as uſual, 4 12 n a ; Trice 5 
d fort, a Dan. at reyſe, ſurgere, ſe erigere, attollere, q. d. 5 


7 


« tantillo temporis ſpatio quanto quis ſe attollere poteſt.” 


S. Johnſon “ believes this word comes from Trait Fr. 
« corrupted by pronunciation. A ſhort time, an inſtant, 
« Sake. | 07 ed den virn otedy e 7; 12% 8 


The etymology of this word. is of ſinall ee * 
but, 1 ſuppoſe, we have it from the French Trois 25 and 8 
(in a manner ſimilar to ANON) it means— In the time in 
which one can count Three—One, Teo, Three and away.— 
Gower writes it TREIS. 


WY . A — 
A WG , 


All ſodenly, as who faith TREIs, 
« Where that he ſtode in his paleis, 
He toke him from the mens ſight, 
« Was none of them ſo ware, that might 
cc Set eie where he become.“ 


Gower, Lib. 1. Fol. 24. pag. 2. col, 1, 


The greater part of the other 4 unn dn been 
well underſtood : ſuch as, Gratis, Alias, Amen, Alamode,, 
Indeed, In _— Methinks, Forſooth, MOR; &c. 


B. But 


— 
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000: 5 Ihe 
But [ ſuppof e there a are ſome adverbs which are merely 
cani words; ; belonging only to the vulgar; and which have 


therefore no certain origin nor preciſe meaning; ; fuch ih 


41 2 


_ BPICK and sr AN» & | . 


Sick, 8 PA N. | 
Iwll not aſſert that there may not be 1 but I know 
of none of that deſcription. It is true S. Johnſon ſays of 


| Spick and Shan, that he ſhould not have expected to 


« find this word authorized by a polite writer,” “ Span 


44 « new," he ſays, * is uſed by Chaucer 5 and is ſuppoſed 


<a. all... tis 


n te ttt 


lth... at. q „ PREY 


* Chaucer ui it, in n the third hank of Troytus. Fol. 181. pag. Pg 
col. 1. 


* T his is a words for al, that Pipe 
Was neuer ful to ſpeke of this matere. 
And for to prayſen unto Pandarus 

« The bounte of his right lady dere, 

« And Pandarus to thanke and maken chere. 

% This tale was aye sp AN newe to begynne, 

« 'Tyl that the nyght departed hem atuynne. 


But I ſee no reaſon why Chaucer ſhould be blamed for its mY z any more 
han Shakeſpear for uſing Fire-new, on a much more ſolemn occaſion. 


. Maugre thy ſtrength, youth, place and eminence, 
« Deſpight thy victor ſword, and Fire-new OrTURe, 
Thy valour and thy heart,—thou art a traitor.” 
* Lear. Act . Sce, 3 . 
66 to 


— AO an 


« to come from rpannan, to >Mretch, Sar. expandere, Lat. 
« whence ſpan. Span new. is therefore originally uſed of 
Cloth, new extended or dreſſed at the clothier's: and 
«pick and ſpan new, is, newly, extended on the ſpikes or 
« tenters. It is, however, a Jow word.” In./pick and ſpan. 
however, there is nothing ſtretched upon ſpikes and. tenters 
but the etymologiſrs ignorance. In Dutch they ſay Sich 
ſpelder-nieuw.. And Hiller means a warehouſe or magazine, 
Sil or Spel means a ſpindle, ſebiet-ſpoet, the weaver's 
ſhuttle; and ſpoelder the ſhuttle-thrower. In Dutch, there- 


fore, Spik/pelder-nieuw means, new from the warehouſe | 
and the loom. 1 


In German they ſay Span- neu and Funckel-neu. Spange 
means any thing ee 3. AS Punckel means to gutter on 
{parkle... | 


* 


In Daniſh Functelnye. 
In Swediſh Spin ſpanganide My... 


In Engliſh we ſay Spick and Han- nerv, e Brand: 
new. The two laſt Brand and Fire ſpeak for themſelves. 
Sick and 128 means  hining nerv from the warehouſe. 
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oy * E, YEA, „ TV 


S have omitted the moſt important of all the Ad- 


verbs—ar1 K and NO. Perhaps becauſe you think Green- 
wood | has ſufficiently ſettled theſe points 40 Ay, he ſays, 
« ſeems to be a contraction of the Latin word Aio, as Nay 
cc is of Nego. For our Nay, Nay; Ay, Ay; is a plain] imitation 
( of Terence s Negat quis F Nego. Ait 9 Ao. Though 


1 think he might have found a better citation for his pur- 


Poſe—4 An nata al ſponſa Pee een ? vel 1 4, vel nega. 


I have avoided AYE and No, becauſe they are two of 
the moſt mercenary and miſchievous words in the language, 
the degraded inſtruments of the meaneſt and dirtieſt traffic 


in the land. I cannot think they were borrowed from the 
Romans even in their moſt degenerate ſtate, Indeed the 
Italian, 8 paniſh and French % affirmative adyerb, Si, is 


— 
ei od a . 


—_— RED Sb f 


The Piench have another (and their We F ee adverb, 
Oui: which, Menage ſays, ſome deriye from the Greek &oo:, but which he 
believes to be derived from the Latin Hoc eſt, inſtead of which was pro- 


nounced. Hoce, then Oe, then Oue, then Oi, and finally Ony. But (though 
rejected by Menage) Oui is manifeſtly the paſt participle of Ouir, to hear; 


and is well calculated for the purpoſe of aſſent: for when the proverb fays 

“ ſilence gives conſent,”'—it is always underſtood of the ſilence, not of a 
deaf or abſent Pens but of one who has both heard and noticed the requeſt. 
| - derived 
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derived from the Latin, and means Be it (as it Joop when 
it is called an hypothetical conjunction). But our. Ayes, as - 
Yea, is the Imperative of a verb of northern extraction; 6 


and means Have it, pofe/s it, enjoy it. And v Es, is , 


Have, Poſſeſs, enjoy bat. More immediately perhaps, 
they are the French ſingular and plural Imperative e and 
Ayes: ; as our | corrupted O-yes of the Cryer, is no othet 
than the French Im perative Oyez, FASO: Liſten 4. 


a 

* o 6 LI 
8 
* F 


Daniſh, Eier, t to poſſeſs, have, enjoy. ia, Ayes or you. 
Eje, poſſeſſion. Eier, poſſeſſour. 1 | 15 i 

Swediſh, Ega, to poſſeſs, Ja, aye, yea. Egare, poſieſſr,,, 

German, Ja, aye, yea. Eigener, poſſeſſor, owner, 5 
Eigen, own. p 


7 
N 1 


Dutch, Eigenen, to poſſeſs, ja, aye, yea. pr /o þ Ge | 


Eigendom, poſſeſſion , adi Eigenaar, Pers: . \ 83 


prietor. 1 „ . 
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*«. And aſter on the daunce went!!! WY ab” GBs, 
Largeſſe, that ſet al her enternt * 7 

« For to ben honorable and free, Alra/ * 

Of Alexander's kynne was ſhe, 1 4 * Os —— 

« Her moſt 1 ioye was ywis, © / CCC 


8 


1 


— — — 5 


ca Whan that ſhe yafe, and ſayd: Have _ %—ͤ 27>: 


Rem. of the Riſe. Fol. 125. pag. 2 0e W. 7; 


- Which might, Wick equal propriety, have been tranſlated, Tg 
PR © When ſhe gave, and faid ys, 5 


FTT 


1 
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| Anglo-ſax. Kzen, own. Xgeinve, propritr. Axennjre 


| N 


* 


No r, N oO. 


As little do 1 think; with Greenwood, that NO, or its 
abbreviate No, was borrowed from the Latin; or, with 
Minſhew, from the Hebrew; or, with Junius, from the 


Greek. The inhabitants of the North, could not wait for 
a word | expreſſive of diſſent, till the eſtabliſhment of thoſe 


nations and languages; ; and it is itſelf a ſurly fort of word 
leſs likely to give way and to be changed than any other 
uſed i in ſpeech. Beſides, their derivations do riot lead to 
any meaning, the only object which can juſtify any etymo- | 
logical inquiry. But we need not be any farther inqui- 


fitive, nor, 1 think, doubtful concerning the origin and 
and ſignification of NoT and No, ſince we find that in the 


Daniſh Nodig, and in the Swediſh Nodig, and in the Dutch 
Noode, , and No, mean * aAverſe, er *, 1 


And 


— 


M. L'Eveque, in his Eſſai ſur les rapports de la langue des Slaves, 
avec celle des anciens habitans du Latium, (prefixed to his Hiſtory of Ruſſia) 
has given us a curious etymology of three Latin adverbs ; which I cannot 


forbear tranſcribing in this place, as an additional confirmation of my opinion 
of the Particles. —“ Le changement de l' o en 4 doit à peine etre regarde 


comme une alteration. En effet ces deux lettres ont en Slavon tant d' 


= TA 3 
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And I bag I may now bs: permitted to Las Os with 
Etymology : for though, 3 a microſcope, 3 it is ſometimes 
| Wee 


— —̃ͤſ— — 
e 


cc init, que les Ruſſes prononcent en a le tiers au moins des flakes 
« qu'ils Ecrivent par un o.“ | 


« Let mot qui ſignifioit auparavant (before Terra was uſed) la furface de 
c la terre. Ce mot en Slavon eſt POLE ; qui par affinits de o avec Pa, 
« a pu ſe changer en yaLz. Ce qui me fait preſumer que ce mot fe trou- 
« yoit auſſi en Latin, C'eſt qu'il reſte un verbe qui paroit forms de ce ſub- 
« ſtantif; c'eſt le verbe paLo ou pALARE, errer dans le campagne: PALANS, 
« qui erre de cote & d'autre, qui court les champs. L'Adverbe pALAM 
« tire ſon origine du mEme mot. II ſignifie manifeſtement, a decouvert. 

« Or, qu'eſt ce qui ſe fait à decouvert pourdes hommes. qui habitent des 
« tentes on des cabannes ? C'eſt ce qui ſe fait en plein champs. Ce mot 

© paLaM ſemble meme dans fa formation avoir plus de rapport à la langue 
_ & Slavonne qu' Ala Latine. Il ſemble qu'on diſe PALAM pour POLAMI par | 
« les champs, à travers les champs. Ce qui me confirme dans cettee idée, 
« c'eſt que je ne me rappelle pas qu'il y ait en Latin d'autre Adverbe qui 

« ait une formation ſemblable, fi ce n'eſt ſon oppoſe, cLam, qui veut dire 
ſecreltement, en cachelte; & qui me paroit auſſi Slavon. Cram ſe dit 
pour KOLAM1, & par une contraction tres conforme au genie de la langue 
e Slavonne, KLAMI, au milieu des Pieux; c'eſt à dire dans des cabannes 
qui etoient formees de Pieux revetus d ecorces, de peaux, ou de 
« branchages.” _ 


—_—— — * 


© J'oubliois IAdverbe cox AM, , qui veut dire Dovant; en preſence — — I 
_ © differe de paLaM (dit Ambroiſe Calepin) en ce qu'il ſe rapporte ſeule- 
© ment à quelques perſonnes, & param ſe rapporte a toutes: il entraine 
* dailleurs avec lui Videe de proximité. Il a donc pu marquer autrefois 
que action ſe paſſoit en preſence de quelqu'un dans un lieu circonſcrit 
* ou ferme. Ainſi on aura dit cox AM pour KORAMI, ou, Mejdou Korami 
* parceque la cloture des habitations etoit ſouvent faite d'ecorce, Kora.“ 
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uſeful to diſcover the minuter parts of Jangtlage wht 
would otherwiſe eſcape our ſight; yet is it not neceſſary to 
| have it always in our hands, nor. * to apply it to 
every object. 


B. 


If your doctrine of the Indeclinables (which I think we 
have now pretty well exhauſted) is true, and if every word 
in all languages has a ſeparate meaning of its own, why 

have you left the conjunction THAT undecyphered ? Why 
content yourſelf with merely faying i it is an Article, whilſt 


you have left the Articles themſelves unclafſed and un- 
explained ? 


* » _ * 
Lect on 1 


—— — — (bat 


Tam the bene pad with Mr. LUEveque 8 1 esd he had 
no ſyſtem to defend, and therefore cannot be charged with that partiality and 
prejudice, of which, after what I have advanced, I may be reaſonably ſuf- 
pected. Nor is it the worſe, becauſe M. L'Eveque appears not to have 

known the ſtrength of his own cauſe : for cLam was antiently written in 
Latin calim + (though Feſtus, who tells us this, abſurdly derives clam from 
 davibus, © quod his, quæ celare volumus, claudimus”) and cala was an 
old Latin word for wood, or logs, or ftakes. So Lucilius (quoted by Ser- 
| vius) * Scinde puer, Calam, ut caleas.” His derivation is alſo ſtill farther 
analogically fortified by the Daniſh correſpondent adverbs :- for in that lan- 
guage Gebeim, gebeimt, I Hemmelighed, (from Hiem home) and J enrum 


(1. e. in a room) ſupply the place of Clam, ang Forage (or; in the face 
ef day) ſupple the place 0 of Palam. Wc UV UN 
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1 would fain recover my credit with Mr. Burgeſs, at leaft 
upon the ſcore of Jiberality. For the freedom (if he pleaſes, 
harſhneſs) of my ſtrictures on my © predeceſſors on the: 
4 ſubject of language.” 1 may perhaps. obtain his pardon, 


when he has learned from Monteſquieu that Rien ne 


* 


« recule plus le progres des Conno!ſances, qu'un MAUVAIS: 


6c ouvrage Fun auteur celebre :  parcequ avant Us jnſruire, 
« 17 faut detromper : or from Voltaire, that — La faveur 


* 


8 prodiguce aux mauvais ouvrages, eft auſſi contraire aux 


6 progres de Veſprit, que le dechainement contre les bons.” 


But Mr. Burgeſs himſelf has undertaken to explain the 
Pronouns : and if I did not leave the field open to him 
(after his undertaking) he might perhaps accuſe me of 
illiberality towards my followers alſo. I hope the title will 
not offend him ; but I will venture to ſay that, if he does. 
any thing with the pronouns, he muſt be contented to 


fall the etymological path which I have traced out for 


him. Now the Articles, as they are called, trench {o- 
| cloſely on the Pronouns, that they ought to be treated of 


together: and I rather chuſe to leave one conjunction un- 
explained, and my account of the Articles imperfect, than 


foreſtall in the ſmalleſt degree any part of Mr. Burgeſs II 
future diſcovery. There is room enough for both of us. 
The garden of ſcience is overrun with weeds; and whilſt: 


every 
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every coxcorb in literature is anxious to be the! importer 
| of ſome new exotic, the more humble, though (at [this 


period of human knowledge eſpecially) more uſeful buſineſs 
of farculation (to borrow an exotic from Dr. Johnſon is 
miſerably neglected. —A OR 


— 
ON 


B. 
a7þ uf you mean to publiſh the nee ot conn 4 
Jy Wo you will probably i incur more cenſure for th x * biea 


of your inquiry, than for your manner of purſuing it. 
It will be faid t to be 8 ov TKi,s 


I know for what 1 I am laying the foundation: : 


and am myſelf well ſatisfied of its importance, For thoſe 
who ſhall think otherwiſe, my defence 18 ready made : As 


Se queſta materia non è degna, 
Per eſſer piu leggieri, EN 

D'un huom che voglia parer ſaggio e grave, 
Scuſatelo con queſto ; che s'ingegna 

Con queſti van penſieri i 
Fare il ſuo triſto tempo piu ſuave ; | 
Perche altrove non have 

Dove voltare il viſo; 
Che gli # ſtato interciſo 
rr. con altre pr allra virtue. | 


= 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 


